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The National Culture in its 
New Global Context 

DAVID MORLEY AND KEVIN ROBINS 



Introduction 

The objective of this book is to provide an overview of significant 
developments in British culture in recent decades, and to raise key 
issues for the future. What are the pressing issues to be confronted 
by the national culture, and how are they to be articulated with the 
already complex and contradictory heritage of Britishness? We have 
chosen to organize our material thematically, rather than as a narra- 
tive history, as we have not wanted to duplicate the many historical 
accounts of British society and culture. However, this is not a self- 
reflexive book about 'British Cultural Studies' as an intellectual 
formation. While many of our contributors are associated with that 
tradition, the emphasis here is on the application of cultural studies 
perspectives to a range of phenomena in contemporary British cul- 
ture and society. There are now a number of texts to which the 
interested reader can turn for an introduction to the specifically 
British tradition of cultural studies (see Further Reading 1). 

The contributors to this volume consider the contemporary 
development of British culture in the context of the rapidly chan- 
ging world order. How, they ask, is Britain (and Britishness) being 
reshaped in the new global context? What tensions and contra- 
dictions are emerging as a consequence of Britain's involvement 
in the European Union? In what ways are British culture and 
identity being recast as a consequence of the nation's colonial 
heritage? What is the significance of the new forms of devolu- 
tion, regionalism, and nationalism that are now emerging? This 
book aims to map the state of British culture now, seeking to 
identify its new configurations and to trace its new fault lines 
(see Further Reading 2). 

Although we make no claim to offer a systematic history of 
British culture, the contemporary developments with which we are 
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In political terms, the arrival of the New Labour government in 
1997 seemed to mark the end of the decade-and-a-half-long hegem- 
ony of Thatcherism (despite desperate calls by the faithful to wake 
the ghost and even occasional sightings of the ghost herself, in what 
have sometimes seemed close to self-parodic modes). And yet New 
Labour has still found it necessary to operate, in many ways, within 
the terms of the cultural hegemony of that previous period. More- 
over, each of the main British political parties continues to be riven 
by conflicts between their 'modernizes' and those who wish to 
drive them back towards some previous fundamentalism — the Tory 
Right espousing ever more shrill and narrow forms of anti- 
European nationalism, the Labour Left still trying to stem the 
'modernizing' tide of the Third Way. 

Dreams of the future are on offer, to be sure, some of them 
cutting across the party divide. At the level of global politics, we 
have seen an increasing (and, many would say, overdue) recognition 
that modernity may no longer necessarily have its natural home' in 
the West. Here we might note, in passing, the common conviction 
in the mid-1990s, among followers of both the Left and the Right, 
that the model for Britain's future economic regeneration was to be 
found in the societies of South East Asia. Increasingly, there is an 
awareness that post-imperial nations, such as Britain, are no longer 
assured any privileged place in the global geography of the future. 
The grandiose dreams of a 'New World Order', in which it was 
Presumed that all the world would follow America and the West 
into the 'End of History', characterized by the untroubled hegem- 
ony of liberalism and market capitalism (cf. Fukuyama 1993), are 
now well and truly exposed for the ethnocentric fantasies they 
always were (see Ryan 1992). As western culture comes to be 
recognized as but one particular form of modernity, rather than as 
some universal template for humankind, and as Britain attempts to 
adapt to its sense of displacement from the centre of the world 
stage— and, at the same time, tries to come to terms with its own 
ethnic and cultural complexity— a whole new scenario begins to 
emerge. 

At a local level, in its initial period in office, the New Labour 
government in Britain responded to these dilemmas by engaging in 
an exercise of what was described as 'rebranding Britain'— focusing 
on Britain's distinctive strengths in the creative and cultural indus- 
tries, to create a new image for Britain as (in the now toe-curlingly 
embarrassing phrase) 'Cool Britannia' (Leonard 1997). As the shine 
Wore off New Labour's initially cosy relationship with the showbiz 
Worlds of fashion and music, this whole exercise came to be seen as 
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something of an embarrassment. However, one co U |, 
initially, it was at least founded on the recognition th at r3t fc' 
Britain having any naturally dominant position j n fci 
economy, 'Britishness' is but one of a large number of^' 
sale in the global marketplace and thus stands as muc^ 
marketing as the average soap powder. 

At the core of many of the contradictions in play abom, 
exactly 'Britishness' might be made to mean in the contei* 
world is a central dilemma about how to combine the p as t aij, 
future— the Internet and the remnants of b mil Y life j 
democracy and the rising tide of fundamentalisms (amonp ( 
we would also include the New Labour creed of 
ism). This book brings together the work of leading 
field of cultural studies in an attempt to map out the S e °^K 
these new cultural dynamics and dilemmas, n° w " luc 
occupying the centre stage of Britain's cultural l 3 "^ 0 ^ .. 

Given the nature of the power relations ^^"5/^5?' 
state and the constituent parts of the UK, ' Eng ^ ei ^' 
been the hegemonic component in the supposedly br ^ 
'Britishness'. In a rich survey of empirical definitions o j 
of English culture offered by commentators at d,ffe ^"i jfl/ 
the twentieth century, on which we draw heavily 1 & 
Morrison traces the continuities between a series 0 ^J^i 
lists of the constituents of Englishness. He begins wit" J 
tive Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, who, in the 1920s, * J 
'the tinkle of the hammer on the anvil in the country s!tl *| 
corncrake on a dewy morning, the sound of the scythe a £ a "Vif 
whetstone and the sight of the plough team coming 
(Baldwin quoted in Morrison 2000). Ten or so years later- M j 
rustic imagery was transposed into an urban populist *>a 
Priestley's defining image of 'bungalows with tiny g*-iP> ^ 
bars, Woolworths, motorcoaches, the wireless, hiking- < aC ; 
girls looking like actresses, greyhound racing and dirt tracks { 
Priestley 1977. 375). But the image of EngLhness as rooted 
the countryside, in a kind of 'Constable country' of the tnindf, 
Oke y 1997), dies very hard. Still in 1943 , John ^ enMB1 
Enghshness w.th o,l-lit churches, Women's Institutes, 
village inns, arguments about cow parsley on the altar, the ^ * 
mowing machines on Saturday afternoons' This is clearly ^ 
close to George Orwell's image of old maids biking to ^1 
Communion through the mists of the autumn morning' as one °» 
the 'characteristic fragments of the English scene' (see Orwell l9 69 '' 
57). By 1948, T. S. Eliot, in his well-known evocation felt able «7 
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characterize English culture more demotically, as comprising 'Derby 
Day, Henley Regatta, Cowes, the twelfth of August, a cup final, the 
dog races, the pin table, the dart board, Wensleydale cheese, boiled 
cabbage cut into sections, beetroot in vinegar, nineteenth-century 
Gothic churches and the music of Elgar' (Eliot 1948: 31). 

Much of this imagery survives. Even in 1999, Jeremy Paxman 
was still characterizing Englishness in terms of 'village cricket, 
do-it-yourself, punk, irony, brass bands, Cumberland sausages, 
double-decker buses, dry-stone walls, fell running [and] crumpets' 
(Morrison 2000, summarizing Paxman 1998). Already in the mid- 
1980s, however, Geoff Mulgan and Ken Worpole were posing 
the question as to whether British culture might not better be char- 
acterized by reference to commercial institutions such as 'Next 
shops, Virgin, W. H. Smiths, News International, Benetton, Chan- 
nel 4, Saatchi and Saatchi, the Notting Hill Carnival and Virago 
Books', rather than as comprised by the 'official' culture of 'the 
Wigmore Hall, the Arts Council, National Theatre . . . and the 
Royal Opera House' (Mulgan and Worpole 1986). Writing in 
the autumn of 2000, Morrison himself offers the following as his 
own characterization of the essence of contemporary Englishness: 

mobile phones, speed cameras, cropped hair, wheel clamping, Harry 
Potter, estuary English, car-boot sales, squeegee merchants, up-and-over 
garage doors, walnut oil, grated Parmesan, Wonderbras, men in shorts, 
women with tattoos, Princess Di commemorative mugs, double-glazed 
conservatories, exercise bikes, chat shows, satellite dishes, rural post offices 
open three days a week, floral tributes by roadsides, pig-farms, out-of-town 
shopping malls, fields yellow with rape or blue with linseed, central lock- 
ing, Sunday opening, privatised trains, farm shops, barbecues, chicken 
tikka masala, on-line shopping and Bridget Jones. (Morrison 2000) 

What are we to make of this cornucopia of the rural and the 
(sub)urban, the traditional and the modern, the public and the 
private? 

Questions of Identity 

The question of what 'Britishness' or 'Englishness' is now to be 
taken to mean — and of how the relation between those two terms 
is to be understood — has been addressed extensively in recent years 
(one might say obsessively). If the 'knowledge industries' are the 
key to Britain's new cultural economy, in which we have to learn to 
'live on thin air' (Leadbeater 2000), the output of books, television 
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has recently undergone a boom ^^.^^^ 
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The very words themselves whu* ^ ^ i0 Vo 
are now plainly exposed as mu ti^ forC _ p 
terminology, as different social and c* ^ 
the meaning of 'Britishness' » P°* 
key issue concerns the question o - litic al^ 
mLdoverthe cultural, ^»^t^^^' 
determine how the meaning of «** fought 0 ut ^ 
Here we see a similar struggle t ^ 
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determine now u«. - toUgI1 >. d c , r ^ 

Here we see a similar struggle to th bi^^^ 
cher's term of office, over how Br* 

imperial history) was to be taugh J ^ 0 u ^ 

that we tell our children and our** ^po ^ J 

makes an enormous difference^ to ou ^ ^ y 

we' are. Evidently Mrs Thatche s ca ^ a s toty ^ 

'civilizing' mission in the won 



„ our contemP 0 - 
makes an enormous difference^ to ^ st 
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with any concept of contemporary Britain as a B^J^ 
culturally The difficult -"^^S 
debates about our national identity simpiy nprverse and 

we would argue, if one starts from such a wilfully ^erv ^ se and 
traduced understanding of our imperial past. The ^nsj 
power ^^itCSS 

imperial history of the English state, within the local confines 
the 'United Kingdom' itself. finrre.asinelv) 
It is in this context that this ^^^ZT^, 
vexed question of what 'Britishness is. The focus hew ss 
historically, the particular forms of British culture and identity with 
which we are now familiar have been continuous y remvented A 
, . - t y, t u e internal tensions, divisions, anu 
central concern here is with th , intern* increasing l y 
contradictions that have been held in check but wn & 
seek to reassert themselves as the United Kingdom beg n s to teak 
up (for an early statement of this thesis, see ^^Jf^onl- 
connection, the essays collected here address questions of nauona 
ity, regionality, statehood, empire, race, ethnicity and rehgion a 

book, particular chapters dea with *e «laUons 
nations of 'the Isles'-crucially with the ^onsh^ 
Welsh, and Scottish culture to the dominant ^<£%£ 
with the significance of the forces of devolution and 
while otheS offer a consideration of the prob ^^^f 
English identity and ethnicity. These essays explore bo* ^ om 
plexities of cukural encounter and confrontation wto^ 
context and the potential for cultural transformation made portde 
by this cultural complexity. It is, of course, also necessary vo 
sider British identity in terms of its key external referen po nts 
from the imperial and colonial periods and their legacy through 
to its problematical relations to American cu ture, and to con 
temporary issues concerning Britain's ambivalent and awkward 
relation to current scenarios for the future of Eu [°P e - 

We have addressed elsewhere (Morley and Robins 1995) the > con 
tradictions inherent in the European Union s a tempts to 
reconstruct itself as an integrated space of ^T^^^Z 
implicitly racist and ethnocentric dangers which necessarily attend 
any attempt to create a white, Christian, 'Fortress Europe^ For al 
those dangers, it remains the case that the strength of the i jarful 
'Little Englandism' which, within both the main political pa es 
continues to hold back any prospect of Britain s closer and positive 
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the British political landscape. The media-generate^ 
the turn of the millennium, about 'iUegaljmmig^ j^b* j 
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seekers 'invading' the symbolic white cliffs o ^ It 
of the most shameful episodes in recent Britis ^ 
seem that there are still many who wish that ^ ^ m 
linking Dover to the French port of C ,? have acce sS ' ( ,|if 
direction— so that British holidaymakers coul ^ ^ b* j 
Continent' when they wished, without permi 
most utilitarian, commercial traffic in the ot e ho bia is ^ 
Ascherson has put it, 'the river of Eurosceptic « ^ ^ 
ning to converge with the river of intolerant 
(Ascherson 1996: 29). 
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sequent years, the work of writers such as Rober ^ L 
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and Raphael Samuel (1994), among others, has o cOlltr ibU t0 ^ 
development of this theme, and a number of the ^ qU est' 0 ^ 
this volume pursue this issue. The key point is w J J ^ 

'heritage culture' has become so very significant izat ioH J 
The essays here also explore those forces of" rno ^ jfl ^ 



l ne essays nere aiso explore uiuac iwi^- ~ 
are working against British heritage— the role o 
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new tensions between the forces of 'tradition an 
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reinvented (Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983). This is par giv 



tion', that we need to understand how 'traditions are sO 



the case of the monarchy, on which two of our e^ 3 ^^ $0*1 ^ 
the centrality of this institution in British culture. ^ 



Charles and Diana— from global, celebratory televising tele vis^ 
'royal wedding' through the sad denouement of Diana ^ 
Panorama interview, after their separation, to the thoroUg ^ jjji 
ated drama of the mourning of her death — perhaps con ^ ( 
tension most dramatically. Heritage has become a key w ° ^b" 
national vocabulary; it is what Britain sells— to the tour 



come to visit its stately homes and, in the audio-visual industries in 
the form of costume drama (the films of ^^^^^ 
These images affect not only ^^^^Z 
see ourselves and our future, ^^TZ^^'^ 
trace the shifts in how we have attempted to s y mDO 
b ( c h ,„ g ,g> Wen, 

val of Britain, for example), through the ^mai y 
cultural forms of the National Lottery, to the <^ ~ 
tions. These issues are perhaps most notably symbo^edby ^ 
tawdry shell of the Millennium Dome itself in ^ 
was made to carry so many impossible expectations as the symbol 
of Labours 'New Britain' (Sinclair 1999) 

However, our focus is not only on the public 
and their institutional symbols but also on key ^ebpm^m 
various art formic 

reflect the state of British culture now. There are proto 

lences here, surrounding the repeated calls for som Jtu m o 

established or traditional cultural identities It is 

place these current artistic developments in the con** of *** 

developments beyond Britain (cultural globalization, Europe^ 

tion), involving the repositioning of British identity Thus, n he 

J of music g while many celebrated the rise of Britpo nthe 

1990s (see David Hesmondhalgh's discussion, Ch. 18 ) * * ^ 

cant that this was an almost exclusively white musical form wh e 

Britain's multicultural identity has found i« ^culationm qu«e 

different areas of musical expression (from bhangra to jungk nd 

the 'New Asian ^^^^^ ^ 
Amis has been central to one thread of recent Brit 
then writers such as Salman Rushdie, Hamf Kureish , Me W 
and Zadie Smith have been crucial in giving ^ce to other non 
white British cultures. In the realm of the visual ^ the^f 
young British artists' has been widely held to have been und^teg 
something of a renaissance in recent years (or at least unde he 
influence of the Saatchis and the annual televisual 
Turner Prize, the visual arts have been ^f^*^ 
and commercially successful). The essays collected here ^ focus on 
some key aspects of the musical, literary, and visual cultures of 
contemporary Britain. While they make no claim to offer a com 
prehenL account of their respective fields they work by pi king 
out emblematic examples and case-studies of key trends and issues 
in the contemporary arts. 
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Consumer Culture, Identity, and Lifestyle 

The rise of shopping culture, and the physical 
old industries, of new temples of consumer** ^ 
malls-has been one of the key stories of rcC * n ^ se e J 
ism and the retail industry are now central to ho ^ ^ ra og 
The ways in which we are catered to as consuni" ^ ^ 
available identities that we can now buy 'oft t <• flf 5^ 
dramatically. On the one hand, we see here t ^ ^0 
standardization and globalization— the reach o a ^ 

and brands, such as Nike and Benetton— into S f 0 t ^ ^ 
the land. On the other hand, we also see aroun t o 
flexibility, new forms of personalized' ideno y,^^ q{ th e 
commercial forms, in a seemingly endless exp 



of consumer choice, into new arenas ^ ----- - b£en tr*»- ^ 

To take but one example of a field which a eS 0 

• -Uoi- amone the L . .git " 



of consumption ^ 



tr an 

has l"-"- 
the chaf_ 

by these forces, we might note that among^ ^ it 



if*' 



years, there has been an increasing focus on ^ ^ ^ 
object to be trained, moulded, and perfected. 2>p u nde 
. , , , .... ^ we are su» . 



^1 

have been revalued within the culture: we ar ^, at th e ^ 
whole new pattern of activity in which ' w °" ^provet^' 
body-building, and various forms of physical se ^ groW iog ^ 
now taken for granted, as part of ordinary lite, and 9I . 

ber of people. Sportswear itself-trainers, trac bols of a jc t 
now become an item of fashion: the signs and $ , 

cism have been aestheticized as part of a conS " m ot» r P ^ 
we are now invited to continually remake and r ^ 
selves. The 'entrepreneurial self (cf. Rose 1999) ^ ^ e 
logical phantasm— here we also see the shapi g 
preneurial body as one of the key forms of culture 



:0> 



preneurial uuuy as unc ui <-n>- »■ •«■>« 

we are nowadays encouraged to invest our identi ^ enC0U rag L 
If global consumer capitalism has in some way ^ . de0t itieS 
commodified forms, a certain loosening of persona [ti 
__i.-r„„„ ^anvoftne 11 - s p 



their traditional anchorages, nevertheless, many o- - .^ en (\i\^ ^ 
formations in the fields of social, bodily, and sexua ^ co^ 

continue to be matters of profound cultural anxiety 

r . . .._ ..,;rh resP' 



tion. Thus, alongside a certain liberalization with j e s if ? 
toleration of a wider range of sexual identities and 1 e ^ s fof 
marketplace, we have also seen, in recent years, stride jgiw 
return to 'family values'. Accompanying the (sometimes ^ 
recognition that, with an increasing number of ^ otnt ^ e ftf! 1 ' 
labour force, our understanding of gendered roles has to 
mentally transformed, we have also seen a series 

of attend 
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politicians and commentators of all types, to 

tional nuclear family as the normative template for 

Clearly these calls for a 'return' to ^^^^ 

actual realities we see around us (an increasing nu 

single-person households, a shrinking proportion of nucka 

families of the 'traditional' kind, the deaeasmg a^ty offuU 

time work for many men). In recent years, ^u^on^ampk 

the domestic home, long established as the 

security and respite from the tribulations of the 

itself been considerably transformed. As Donna "flfl*7£» it, 

nowadays, when we say the word 'home we have to think 

~^d« 

women alone, technology «J**£^ ^sses and telecom- 
re-emergence of home sweat-shops, hpm « moMe 
muting, electronic cottage[s], urban hopelessness miff . 
architecture, reinforced (simulated) nuclear famdy, intense domesuc 
violence. (Haraway 1985: 194) 

In the face of these transformations of our ^ , calls for a 

return to 'family values' clearly articulate a p ofounds^e of 
anxiety-they express 

only we could go 'home all wou d b wdLJta h P ^ 
abuse is what 'strangers' do, not one ot the tarn y 
secret, Evidently, in thrs context, it ^^"^ 
rather different perspectives on Bu^er child mur- 

Liz Greenhalgh note, in the wake of the Jamie du g _ 
der, and the "subsequent 'Just Say "No" » Stranger sW^£ 
British parents are now so paranoid about their children safety in 
public spaces that those children are allowed out of the house a 
shorter distance than children in any other European ^country 
(Worpole and Greenhalgh 1996). Nonetheless, the ^ **J 
statically, by far the most dangerous place not only or children 
but for all its inhabitants (Williams 1994; Chapman and Hockey 

1 19 A g eneration has now passed since the feminism of the 1960s and 
1970s" Our culture has seen various new gender ^ 
go in that period-the post-feminist, the babe, and the lad ne ^ 
well as the new man' and the subsequent celebration of lad ul 
ture, through magazines like Loaded and tdeviston programm^e 
Men Bekal g Badly. The essays here address the contrary 
transformation of our understandings of these issUesj gen**, 
sexual identity, sexual and gender relations In these transform 
tions, it is, as so often, no question of simple progress. As Angela 
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McRobbie points out (see Ch. 23), the new P^ ^ to j( 
women in the workplace still remain, on the is m 

from disadvantaged backgrounds— whose ow ^ ^ p JJ 
the more readily disregarded, as a matte ^ ^to 
inadequacies, in an individualized and supp 
culture. 



Cultural Politics for a 'New Age'? 

, • f the envir° nIT :"J 
Over the last two decades the politics 01 ^ politics 1 ^ ^ 
moved increasingly to the centre of the " ag -,inS 
whether in the form of new environmentalist pr 
building schemes or marches by the traditional ^ als0 
in defence of fox-hunting. The politics of the p ^^atW ^ 
together, on occasion, strange alliances of rut ^ £ 'aV^^ 



youth cultures (such as the participants in so ^ ^ ^ 
protests)— alliances that do not fit at all neatly on ^ ^ ^ u(S e ^ 
political map. As this map is shaken up, there ar 
governmental' and legal attempts to redraw ' war ds,^ e , 
boundaries— from the Criminal Justice Act (1994) o ^ H 



lit* 



seen a series of legislative interventions designed to p ^ ^ 



of acceptable forms of expression of new J^^es-^^, 
'outlawing' participants in 'rave' and 'traveller ^^^^ n evv, ^^^S 
whole series of attempts to reassert control over t ^ g r ° 
and fluid lifestyles. At the same time, members oft e ^ ^ 
often assert a set of values with close connections to ^ 



the symbolic figurehead of all things British on he world tag ; 
being undermined by the forces of commercial sm and echno 
logical change. Public culture in all its forms has ^JJ^g 

ism. Many forms of public provision (e.g. education, _ p 

port, th/ railway system after its p— n) ha. b-me 

increasingly discredited. This is true of both the sym 

materialforms of public culture. As Ken Worpofe and in «* 

leagues have demonstrated in their studies of town centtes and 

other public spaces, these are increasingly felt to be 

land', at the mercy of colonization by *f™™ 0 ™j[™Z- 

line culture quite at odds with ^^^^^^ 

lie as a space of sociability and trust. In this 

of community has become a focus of attention, again jyribDfl a 

crisis in our sense of collective belonging. This probkmat zaUon 

of the traditional forms of political culture has sull ^ not b e 

adequately confronted, and we see around us desperat ^mptsto 

shore up and reinvigorate the political frameworks of the p t^The 

essays here address these issues ^^TjZ^Z 

such as the contrast between the shared symbolic space *f pubh 

service media and the privatized commercial space 

consumer of the Internet. In political life, when nationa pokucs is 

dwarfed by the forces of the global ma^rather bgg » 

the state individual 
accept a reduced model of the state s iu* , . u t >. in 

must buy many more things (health, ^f^^^^Z 
the private marketplace. Developing a Mer understandmg of 
cultural consequent of the privation 
merly public is, we would argue, one of the key inteuectu 



of mysticism, pacifism, and astrology— condense ^ ^ e c 
'new age' religions. The contributions in this volum ke y thf e 

whi ch It 



the ^cf"' our time 



cerned with these issues aim to unravel some o 
that weave in and out of this mobile cultural tapestry. 



v.«~ ... ~- rraditi 011 . 

together the old (references to the very Englisn & 
Diggers) and the new (road protesters' use of sop his ^ ^Q, 
munications technologies to co-ordinate their activi 
and hybrid cultural forms. _ o£ f 

The construction of a distinctive political culture p Qr low' 
sphere has been central to the imagination of Britishness. ^pffi 
our public culture served as a binding and unifying forCe ' teJie d, 0 
against the centrifugal cultural forces that have threa 
seemed to threaten, disintegration. In the context of br° 2 \^ pfi' 
nomic and social transformations (globalization, consumer 1 
vatization), this overarching political bond is now much ^ 
This is particularly apparent in media culture, with the BB 



of' 
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How British is it? 
Geographies of Identity 
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Thb first section begins with Catherine Mall s ^ s ^^ I 
of empire and the various ways in which Britain and ^popuhuon 
is still mevitably shaped by its imperial history and to an extent ha 
is often not acknowledged-as if what happened 
where was somehow a mere adjunct to a ^cto^ 
tially shaped by 'internal dynamics'. ^^^^ 
which belie our 'island story', are, as Hall notes, ^ ver 5™ 
us-in street names, monuments, buildings, and cemetene^Hal 
demonstrates the deep roots of empire in everyday ^JXtongto 
city of Birmingham as her example, she shows the 
thl town's parity depended on its export trade to^-bme 
and the ways in which, historically the popular press, ^kcu*e 
by returned adventurers, exhibitions of impend ^ i 

from emigrated friends and family all functioned 
representation of empire at home. Taking the case of one ^ 
family Hall offers a compelling example of how the fin ^ 
personal connections was established and mamtamed across Ae 
far-flung empire, through correspondence and travel, however 
arduous-providing vectors through which stones of gonial We 
could circulate on the 'home territory'. In all of this what clear is 
the importance of race and ethnicity in the ways that white Anglo 
Saxons denned their identities in opposition to those of the peoples 
they had conquered. The issue for Hall is how that ™P*f^ 
is now to be reinterpreted in our postcolonial times, and she thus 
argues for the profound importance of this kind of 
on empire in the ^constitution of contemporary cultural .den itittes. 
Following Hall's address to British cultural identity, fete 
Kumar focuses specifically on the question of Enghshness , s his- 
torical origins and particularities. He poses questions about how 
and why this form of identity arose, about its relationship » tat- 
ishness' and other ethnicities in the UK, and how it has defined 
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itself in relation to European or 'continental ide» ^ ^tbj 
Kumar argues that we need to abandon cor,ve d rather ^0*1; 
delineating national culture 'from the inside an ^ [e & ] 
the outside in'— seeing English identity as a res' .^jolM 
whole imperial venture (or, in another terminology 
from this perspective, he argues, that we can a ^0 
question of England's hegemony over the rest o^ ^ ^ju^ 
and the history of its annexation of the terrltor j e nC j Kiii^ , 
of the populations of Wales, Scotland, and Ire a 
some of the complexities of the rise of a specific 3 y ,n 

•• form a s 11 



alism, arguing that it was never a populist u.- 
revolutionary France and elsewhere. As he notes C 



.fits 
■ 0 nt f 



— .viuuuwaij nance anu eiscwncn-. — [ 
time a specifically Protestant identity, defined 0 
nationalisms of Europe, and that religious c o^' 
has now been in decline for many years (see the a ^ ^ 
by Modood and Bruce). Kumar argues that it was^ ^ 
teenth century, at the height of Britain's imp* 1 ^ w aS ^ 
England's own hegemony over the rest of * e ^^sfl 1 ' j 
securely enshrined, that we see the rise of English ^.^t^J 
as a popular form of patriotism and through tostl ^\ $ 0 f 
enshrined in dictionaries, school curricula, and boo ^ 
verse'. Drawing on Collini, Kumar caUs this process 0 ^ ^ 

nation of 'Englishness' the 'Whig interpreter . ^ 
hterature'-a self-congratulatory myth of English 0 * 588 ' „, # 
inheritance' which still provides the cultural vocabulary^ (* 
the current revival of embattled 'Little Englandism fo r 
Powell, through Thatcher and Major to Hague). The > ^ffj 
future is how such ideas of 'Englishness' will fare no* ^ , 
wake of the (cu l tural) if not Htkal) < break up °*aW 

Kumar puts it, 'England stands exposed, no longer p** 
surrounding carapace of Britishness- 



ff tf> ( 
tain a 



The issue of the impU^Sthe break-up °_ fB f 



,. — ""fii^auuiis or tne Dicatv-"r - wis - 

politics of black Britishness is addressed by Jim P^>J 
focus ls on the symbolization and representation of r**, * 
howV COmm ° f -^-national sporting co*lf %, 

I ey H Can ^ rCad 38 'h-ometers of the 
-t on al , entit . es ^ th . s comext ^ ^ modahtl s ^ 

Geot; th SOmC m ° mentS in »«" y earS > *K 



* Georle s aS r eP C ? *" Uni ° n > ck in P ublic 

gCS C ^ s ha * Principally been associated *0 



images n i- 1 f^^yauy oeen associatcu h0 $ 

o*« m™*t h fOMba11 Pines also 

mtS ' *" ^bol h, s allowed new and mob* «" 



uniquely problematic exclusion of blackness. 2>nira g 
realm of sport to that of popular culture, he then ^ races some 0 
the key changes in the cinematic representation of black Bnmhne 
over the last twenty-five years, from Horace Ove ^f^^ 
onwards, showing how the question at issue has shifted from the 
representation of what it is to be 'black in Britain to th qune 
different question of what it is to be 'black' and British .to con- 
sidering the work of black British film-makers of recent years he 
examines the new politics of representation and memory exited 
in these films' attempt to address issues of diaspora and diversity As 
he notes, in the wake of the public discussions engendered .by he 

Macpherson Report on the ^^^Sct^ 
Runnymede Trust's report on The Future oj mm 
the questions of black Britishness and black Englishness are central 
to the contemporary political agenda. cll „„ v 
Tariq Modood's article is based on detailed large-scale survey 
work which offers rich and valuable insights into the views ot a 
wide range of ethnic minorities in the UK Ashe note , eta 
identities have in many ways been politicized in the broader carte* 
of the rise of identity politics, and we see here new forms of 
political and religious assertiveness seeking not just Ration hut 
recognition and respect as legitimate elements of ^mporary 
British culture. Many members of the ethn c jrunormes sieved 
here feel a keen sense of their 'realization by white Britain and 
feel that, despite all the claims about the emergence of a multi^ 
cultural 'New Britain', they still in fact suffer from a v ety^f 
forms of cultural (if not colour-based) racism. The retobp 
between ethnic and religious identities here is complex. Some ot 
the British-Asians surveyed here reject an ethnic ir 1 favour of a 
Muslim identity. Compared with white Britons for whom a ^ 
Bruce observes in his chapter in Section II, religion is a rapidly ^dechn- 
ing factor in their lives, and even more than for Afto-Canbbe^ 
respondents, religion emerges as central to the self-description ot 
the vast majority of south Asians in the UK. Moreover, this 1 also 
true for young south Asians, to an extent that contrasts particu ariy 
strongly with the almost total secularization of white British 1 youth. 
However, Modood argues that these ethnic identities do not neces- 
sarily compete with a sense of 'Britishness'-many ^sponden 
happily espouse a hyphenated British-Asian identity despite the* 
anxieties about the extent to which their claims on Britishness are in 
fact accepted by white Britons. . 
The complexities of political and cultural identities in Northern 
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Ireland are examined by Kevin Davey, who tra ces^ ^^o^ 
schisms which continue to rend the landscape :Oi ^ , 

the rrag» r ^ 



scnisms which continue to renct tnc w"""-* .j e potc 
United Kingdom. In his attempt to assess the rag^ 
'peace process', in its various phases in teCtnt ^ ^ 1 
the work of Julia Kristeva. Thus, using her the ^ t ^\ 
he poses the question of whether the antagorus 
so reluctantly together to make up the fractiou .^g 
Northern Ireland, with their 'fragile and thre a ^ is 



so reluctantly together to make up the fraCtl ° US tene d ' i0i tj 
Northern Ireland, with their 'fragile and thr ^ coIIje , as ^jj 
and embattled siege mentalities, can ever e g&e a " $ 
puts it, 'strangers to themselves' sufficiently to defin e j 
with the Others against whom they have hist ° n recen t h ist °^ 
identities. Beyond providing an outline of the ^ lo ng , 
Northern Ireland's 'Troubles', Davey also outlin ^ 
forces— creeping deindustrialization and de over , as he 
which are already transforming the society. M °^ a(1 er 
exogenous changes are also transforming the r ° jn g iiflp° f ' 
Irish politics. Transnational forces such as the gr° 
of the Irish diaspora in North American politics. ^ 
sures towards future European integration, along 
of Eire's already strong EU involvement, all v 
gradual transformation of the region. As Davey 



by 

notes. tbe / 
that, rffl 



izing, centrifugal forces of world markets mean ^ ^ 
hostilities notwithstanding, it seems likely that ^^gjde > tS 
future may well be driven by forces originating f" ar 0 j 
borders. ^ y ^ 

Recent developments in Scotland are considere g r i 
McCrone. He starts out from the exceptional nature .^i 
state, and from the characteristically fuzzy 9 uabty Rritis h ^ 
within that state. What the chapter argues is that the : » r £0 1 
fact suffers from an arrested political development-he p h t 
antiquated nature of state mechanisms. It is a stated _ * 
people remain (pre-modern) "subjects of the crown , ^ 
citizens of a modern democracy. McCrone also argues th M 
should be seen as a state-nation, rather than a nation-**^ 
state identity having been imposed over an array of 0 f| 
Bn?^ , ° f CeMral reas °™ for the deformed n*"* ^ * 
British pohty, in McCrone's view, is the imperial hi**?., ^ 



country. The British 



H state has been an empire state, defi^ ^ 

mp e 2 C COmeXt ° f Warfare and imperial «P**^' 
empire, the strains within the British state formation have WO 



show 



more and more. As McCrone putVk "'layers of 
mpenu [have been] peeling off, S^Dom^ 
*e challenge from the Celtic countries'. This brings the 



■a « n (, the nosition of Scotland now. McCrone 
to a consideration of the position fortable accom . 

recognizes that Scotland received a relatively co 

j • ■ 1 * .^f rhp British state formation, being able 
modation in the context ot the unnsn « r in w W 
■ „ ,1 cfFairs (the legal, educational, and religious 
to run its own internal attairs (tne icg«, ™ nr( , Yr n f 

systems as well as local government). But, now, in the context ot 
E^laln and globalization, Scotland is seeking - renego- 
tiate its place in the Union. With the setting up of the Scottfch 
Parliament, we have seen a significant shift m the pohucs o f «ta 
tity in these islands. What McCrone argues is that ^oUand Ts now 
leading the way in resolving the contradictions of the British state 

'ThnOsmond is concerned with similar developments in Wale, 
which have brought a National 

charts the developments in Welsh culture and identity m ^nod 
between 1979, when the vote was overwhelmingly against devolu 
tion, and 1997. when the Welsh, like the Scots, J**^* 
Assembly. In what is a very upbeat survey, »d iden^ 
number* key developments-up to the point ofthe 
for the National Assembly in 1999-that have reshaped the nauona 
mood. Pirst, there was a Shift » » - J— J £ 
context of Europeanization (and the idea oi v 

x ~. • „ 'Urirish' and Welsh became trans 

regions). The very meaning of Bntfch ana n . ori ented 
formed, Osmond argues, and a new sense or u V 
Welshness came into existence. There were also secant •« 
nomic transformations, with the emergence 
new forms of industrial organization, and again these 
propelled the Welsh in a European direction. A 
change was the shift in generational 
by 1997, with the old generation, shaped by the ^ cona 
and the consciousness and then loss of Empire, fading from 
the scene. Osmond sees all of these developments asparto^a 
'modernization' of Welsh society. Many of the development rtM* 
course, akin to those that were happening in Scotland. Wh 
Osmond emphasizes, however, is that the Welsh were 
disadvantaged position with respect to the new F"***™ 
were offering themselves. Welsh society ^^^^ 
and, compared to Scotland, it had an underdeveloped p res .Being 
Welsh has been 'much more diffuse and fractured Aani^thecase 
with being Scottish. Nonetheless, Osmond argues thing J ave 
changed Ignificantly. The development of the Welsh televis^n 
channel S4C, as well as of Welsh-language rock groups has ^even 
meant that the Welsh language has become ^J*™*^" 
processes of modernization'. In Osmond's view, the developments 
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that culminated in the establishment of the ^"^.^as ^ 
opened up a new civic space 

for a truly Welsh P^ i999 el^ 
by the surge of support for Plaid Cymru in the «•> 
to the Assembly. They have, at the same time, p r | 
the future of Britishness. re 3° di 

The 'English problem' in British society, cuiw ^ ^ 
analysed by Peter Taylor. Englishness, he &v ^'^ dil e0 J 
the inhabitants of these islands with pro 0 ^ { es° l j 
dilemmas that are badly in need of clarification ^ ^ p 
Taylor wonders whether the period between 19 ^ a l < „ 
be a watershed for Britishness, a period of P oll " C of C \^B 
for citizens of the UK. He sets about the task ^^ol , 
dynamics of English /British culture 

through a dis^^^e,^ 
he regards as three fundamental presumptions a ^ 
there is the English presumption, by which Engl* ^ gng 
and easily comes to substitute for Britishness ^ilsf.i 
This discursive shift has resulted in a cultural P ol, " C iot o » nV '^ 
izing to the non-English— one that in fact turns the ^ ^ Jj 
peoples. Taylor's second presumption is what he j 
presumption, whereby Englishness has come to be * k jris'**f 
the countryside and its village culture (on this see H ^ M 
ter, below). The rural presumption has underpinned ^ ^ 



ter, below). The rural presumption has 

North-South divide in English society, setting j ft 
Counties— the Crown Heartland— against the Other ^ j 
trial and urban 'North'. The third presumption is tri 
presumption, which regards this northern elsewhere = aS it y. H 
unitary entity, disavowing its internal complexity and cli ^ 
diagnosed the sickness at the heart of the nation ^ 
Taylor then moves on to make some suggestions as to ^ 
cuhural- po li tic al dilemmas might be overcome. For W**^ 

XhT * e of — omic and cultural g£ J 

which has glven a new j anc£ d region s. H* j> 
hopes not ln regjonal or J. ^ . n a ne w U J 

ssss rd muitkuiturai ^^s^H 

and shon^- m °dernization are devolution, Coo , S , 

2*SES£Sr« of which th r 

«on n or C t he U ™, ° f "T **°*°«** °f ™»1 cuto in *< <1 

specifically so,,* thls context > Englishness, or & c 0 

BntishnesI EngHshness > often comes to stand *J 

• ot course, Howkins is developing 
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argument to that made in the previous chapter by Peter Tayfor ^The 
chlpter traces the ways in which the southern rural* timag* aon 
haslsinuated itself into the 

wartime refrain 'Bluebirds over the White Chits o u 

symbolize the national spirit. Howkins notes how 

even informed the early socialist movement, mspmn 

recreational culture of rambling and cycling clubs in the ^er war 

years. A central concern of the chapter is with how, ir the rfy 

years of the century, the years before the Great War the id al io 

rurality assumed its great resonance in relation to what was 

regarded as the unnatural, and often degenerate, space oftbe ^ 

inflation to the city regarded as a ^ 

argues that, throughout the century, the culture r 

coveted effective* against the ^^.^ZZ 

an organizing principle in the national identity. The cou y 

constantly alerted itself against the city-from ^ 

Litter Lelgae, fulminating against the 

pers from London, to the massive rally of the Countrya 

in Hyde Park in 1997. The chapter invites us to reflect ^onjhe 

significance of rural culture and values today There are ^ hos who 

now seek to mobilize the ideal of 'Deep England 

of ideas around which appeals to the "natural hear of England 

can be based'. But Howkins notes that this V^****°£Z 

much at odds with the multicultural nature of ^P^ry 

Britain-of contemporary urban ^^J^™ 

mralism remains a central one in Enghsh/Br *sh «BW 

it remains crucial to the maintenance of an endunng n 

home: and for others, it represents a fundamental 

creation of more accommodating and cosmopohtan cultural order 

"Hnalty in this Section, Bill Schwarz 

Britain fa its new global context, in a discussion that ^concerned 
with changing centres and peripheries in a changing world order 
The high point of British global hegemony was in what Sch^rz 
dubs th g e Atlantic epoch, the period 
and prestige. It was this maritime aspect of British soc y 
the same time made the country regard itself »J 
marginal European culture. Britain has always had a 
ambivalent relation to the Europe that it is so close ^eUmW 
States and the empire have always been far more resonant^otats ot 
reference. Yet now things are changing, and Bntam is having to 
suffer a decline of authority and a decentring of ■ 
the new global order. And it is proving extremely difficult for 
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country to adapt to the new cultural conditio 15 j 

that the relative historical stability of the cul ^ hange no* 0 f; 
makes it an 'old country'— stands in the way o c ^ ^ senS c 
is struggling in its attempt to Europeanize itse ' m et>P^ 
own providential history weighs it down in an a ^ 
relation to its own cultural sovereignty. At the sa ^ ^ 
there have had to be pragmatic accommodation . ^ ^ 
the European Union and the 'special relation sW. P ^ in 
States. This has brought about a situation, Schwat ■ ^ 
there has been a certain divergence between the ^ o 
projects of the state and the (more archaic) ""^erf 0 1 
nation. Interestingly, Schwarz argues that the deve^ 
tural studies in Britain was a consequence o ^ w h" | 
decentringof the national culture. There have beer i ^JM 
seen possibilities inherent in the dislocations ot ^ 0 f 
possibilities of more realistic, and at the same W» * ^ 
cultural arrangements. The question is whether ^giU* 
come to terms with the discomforts that have ac 
cultural decentring. 
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British Cultural Identities and 
the Legacy of the Empire 




The legacy of the British Empire is highly visible in the 
British population itself is shaped by imperial history: he * 
Caribbean and South Asian presence, the result of the ^ 
migrations when Britain's labour shortages were met by j 
and Trinidadian bus drivers, building labourers, hospital worke , 
and nurses, Indian and Pakistani factory workers and c eane , 
Irish presence, the sign of the migrations of the ™ d " nine ™ 
century and the post-war period, and of the constant movement 
across the Irish channel over centuries. The cemeteries which pro- 
vide multiple reminders of the diasporic lives of nineteent h-centu Y 
English, Scottish, and Irish men particularly, soldiers who served n 
India or Africa, sailors who spent their lives crossing ^ oc ™™' ™ 
Varies who returned and died back home. The build, ngs ^which 
offer material reminders of imperial connections, the Bank o : g 
land and the Royal Exchange symbolizing the financial centre or 
globe, the reliefs of Africans' heads with elephants on the tacaa 
*e Liverpool Exchange marking the significance of the slave tra 
to that city's wealth, the great museums of London, P ack ^J 
imperial treasures, the Hyderabad Barracks in Colchester rem 
kg us of the links between Britain and India, the West India Dock 
Company's elegant building just by Canary Wharf, once the meet- 
*g Place of slave traders and sugar merchants, now the site o 
refurbished flats for city folks. The streets in every town which 
mark historic battles and moments, from Trafalgar to Mateking, 
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. B rita inh %' ! 

signalling the ways in which national identity i fhe j 

profoundly shaped by imperial expansion and ^ j|> 
which form the national literature, from Jane ^ ^ 
Park, an English country home financed from th^ ^ ^ 
of Antigua, to Charles Dickens's unfinished nov ^ ^ . 
Edwin Drood, toucfiFd with the racial fear engen dc ^yjg 
Mutiny' of 1857 when 'natives' serving in the Bn 
aeainst the ,v . .. ttu~ ^ninressential n „^; f ch? 



"gainst their colonial masters. The quintessem'" ^ )t yj™ 
tea, imported from Ceylon and India, the detnan ^ p • 
the shape of whole regions as tea gardens were J? is lf , 
served with it which transformed the British Can ^ ^ 
a gigantic sugarmiU, and changed the economy 
Africa and the Caribbean for ever. . £ 
But what does that legacy mean and how can 1 

3W in the nnctv-^1.-..,:„l — r -i D^,ci-/-nlonial 1° 



now in the postcolonial moment? Postcolon 



'J 



sense that Britain is no longer a major colonic 
remnants of the empire remain, and even Ireland, tn ^ - 
with its very particular position both inside and out ^ 
Kingdom, begins to look different. In the time after t ^ 
does that imperial history now look and how might > ^ 
What difference does the understanding of nations a ^ 
through inclusions and exclusions, their fictional n e 
constructed through discursive work, make? What ^ 0, 
the history of being colonizers make to the constat 0 *> < 
cultural identities? How significant were ideas abou t J* 
making of English or Brit . sh ident . des? If th£ history . s . p 

>t has also been strangely absent from our 'island *0 ^ 
stories as m < » . 



iff 



-v.cwgi.jy auseni rrom uui *~ ■ 
stones as to who we' are, in which the empire 
Whenever colonial questions were discussed, histon*> S- 
he Houses of Parliament emptied. Domestic history ^ , eSl 
nternal questions, by class conflict, by party ?oU^®/ 

Zeal^nH , ' ° r E gyP r ' or Jamaica, or Austr ^ 



conr C » t i • i al P arc irrelevant to uic »• 

S hlStories were shaped by the metropolis ^ 

-ms the P Plfe 38 Wdl as b y A e class and g^ der .. fe? 

In 1815 U 7 ean rivaIries > which were part of everyday ^ 

Britain had 



isms the r, d! > wen as by the class ar 

In 1815 U 7 ean dvalri «. which were part of 
remarkable ^ of Napoleon, Britain ^ 

in the War nfi„4 

fr om the loss of the North American ^ 
tones durinfthe PCndenCe - ft had significantly added to «J ^ 
estimated 2 g 6 De ^ W * h France ' British dominions in*J ^ 
P Cent of the world's population in 1 
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stretched from India and Australia to Jamaica and Canada, 
empire comprised both what came to be defined as 
terrains where British settlers had formed new societies which hey 
were making into a home from home, the wtote sett let ^soaeties 
such as Australia and Canada, frequently constructed as he dukken 
of the mother country', and dependencies those *™^n 
natives' formed the majority population and which were seen ^as m | 
need of rule, India and the British Caribbean islands. ^ ^ 
continued to grow throughout the nineteenth century so tha , 1 
example, New Zealand, South Africa, Ceylon, and Egypt were 

"Zwh'afeffects did this ever growing empire have at home? In 
what sense might it be argued that British identities were m part 
constituted through this empire, that ordinary men and « 
recognized their own national identities through their difference 
from colonial others, that race and ethnicity were 
of difference, that white Anglo-Saxons defined themselves ,m oppo 
sition to those they believed they ruled? My focus ^^sh 
English identities, for English, I suggest, constituted ^ dom - 
identity in the nineteenth century, claiming for 
istics of Britishness. Take Birmingham in the ™«™*jT"% 
hardly an imperial city in any «-««^ «rials 
on slavery as Liverpool and Bristol had done, or on raw 
from the'colonies L Glasgow. It had no black popuktion of ^y 
significance, no dockers or sailors, unlike London or ^J£T 
it was a matter to be noted in the local press when a black . *m 
missionary or an entertainer, was sighted in the 
ham was of the empire, situated within the empire, ^^ri- 
through its relation to nation and empire, *S toWr^g ^ 
cated with empire, long before Joseph Chamberlain 
political identity as imperial in the late nineteenth «n«jy By h 
mid-nineteenth century its export market was closely^ to he 
colonies, its citizens formed a diaspora across those colonic , many 
of them closely maintaining their connections with home to 
families, and friends, its political and cultural life deeply inflected 
with issues of race, nation, and empire_ on fa 

Birmingham's fame, in so far as i ; M «^ P ^ 
metals and its trades, its reputation that ot an raw 
mercial centre, its visitors' first ports of call ^f^l^ £ 
workshops. The town's prosperity was closely tied to its ^abiUty 
export and quantities of its goods ^fg^^S 
1860s townsmen were proud to be able to claim hat wu 
of about 30 miles, nearly the whole of the hardware wants 
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, , 'almost e^ji' 1 
the world are practically supplied': indeed, an ^ef^ 

article, whether used in the shop or in the hoU f ' h ^ | 

or abroad, is more or less directly connected tbejjj 

Birmingham trades'. The casters, hinges, and la s ^ | 

rods, and fireguards, the jewellery, steel pens, an ' ^.th^ 

the guns, lamps, and gas fittings, the buttons and ^ t0 M 

dinner services and cutlery, the needles, spring* 

umbrella frames, the screws and nails, the kett cs, ^ Q $ 

which graced the homes of rich and poor, all hao ' J^f 



4 



the workshops of Birmingham. Such items were req gjjffi 
over and colonies provided a particularly sign* ^ j#| 



flumes proviaea a particular; -o a0£l p« «j 
Birmingham entrepreneurs. By the 1860s Austr air ^ o 
land led the demand for doorknobs while India led m ^ d"» 
padlocks. Australia and India provided excellent 

Cables anrl j ..... orl omV 10 .MW\ 



cables, and anchors and Australia was second only to 
jewellery and gilt toy trades while iron and b rasS '^ er^ 
depended for their sales on both the colonies and a r 
the British Empire. fBir^ 
But the empire was part of the everyday world o ^\ 
men and women in the nineteenth century and cornm ^ ^ 
one of the multiple ways in which that empire figure" ^0 
and imagined landscapes of Birmingham people. L° ca . 
reported regularly on events in the empire, often * 
rrom national newspapers and editorial comment; t > 4 
the new books of explorers and travellers, comment* 
ways on the differ^™* 



ways on the differences between *them' and W 
{°, UrMai ' 3 Wee % liberal newspaper, saw it as part <* , 
ducate its readers on matters colonial and provided * s 
**e > so metimes with maps included, for those who 0 f 
as the principality of Oude or the ^ Ja | 
: editors confidently characterized pe°P ^ 



. r VV,U1 maps included, tor tnosc . „ v 

fct^ * ^ Prindpality ° f ° UdC ° f d^d 
them in i "• edlt ° rs con fidently characterized pe°P i d« 

*K T heT b t0 ** ° Wn about o*< , J 

notion nfT 31 Press was on the whole sym?^ e s / 
TZZuL UniVCrSal famil y of man, a notion ^Jj^ 
nin" e „S th ™gh the antislavery move* » ^ 

Peopie c*id e h tU 7 C ° mmitted as * was to the belief «£y 
sections nf -u edUcated and 'civilized' to become 

like" • £ 

-hich w : e h m PreSS PrWided a conduit for the new ^ ^ 
were biologicTu^'- * SdenCe which maintained **%of 
would alway s b^ tmCt ^ black ' broW "' ° f Y f tf^ 
e ^rn P l e , could a m fr ° m and inf «ior to white. The ^ J 

^fierenceX^ T ^ °" for a harsh 

thCr m relati on to the Africans of the C*** 
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the Irish in London or Dublin. The meanings of race and ^empire 
were always debated and contested, both locally and nationaUy A 
certain moments particular representations came to «"7*^« s 
of truth, as in 1857 when the Indian sepoy became a byword tor , 
treachery. Birmingham newspaper readers «>u ^ 
imagined community of nation and empire as weii 
town as they read their morning papers, both local and nauona , 
read of strange doings elsewhere, and reflected on their own dife 
ent and not so different daily lives. Englishmen and Brummagems 
did not have the same 'peculiarities of character as *e**ndoo. 
were not locked in prejudice like 'the Sepoy , were not barbaric 
the ways the Irish were. repreS entation of 

If newspapers were one of t*B92M J the circulating 

empire there were many others, from the noveis 
libraries to the penny dreadfuls of popular fiction, from *e period 
icals of the middle-class reading public to 

sionary societies which circulated so widely. 5*$^*^ 

productions, the myriad shows, panoramas, and dioramas b dove 

by the Victorians, lectures and readings such as ^ 

from his work, all of these provided spaces for 

tions, and for the exploration of racial difference. Pubhc ine^ng 

were held in the town to discuss imperial issues, £ 

the 'lndian Mutiny', the American Civil War, and 

Governor Eyre in the aftermath of the rebellion at 

Jamaica, all of these were opportunities for debate over th condu 

of empire and moments to reflect collectively on the differences 

between 'them' and 'us'. . . . nnnec . 

But perhaps famHy and friends were the ^ J^bfc 
Uon for Birmingham people with the emp^nd ^ ^ 
number either knew or had relatives or friends w 
empire personally From the families of those in the army ^ornavy 
to the emigrants of the 1830s and 1840s who ™ * 

Birmingham and opted for a new life elsewhere in Australia or N^w 
Zealand, or the congregations attached to -J&S 
or India, or those radicals who were transported to Austra 
emigrant took something of Birmingham with their i and g 
ated a new life with that cultural capital. Some maintain, i doff 
connections with families and friends left at h ome ' babl 
breaks but then reconnected to their roots, others ag m probab y 
bad no further contact with their home town. But t p ^ ^ 
connections which were established across ; the empi e 
ters and gifts which passed between the dffi ^ 
Provided a tangible web of knowledges about people 
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The linkages between metropolis and colonies ^ 
Played a part in the constitution of British identitie^^ ^ ^ 
were made by the colonial encounter quite as 



New World. Young single men should be ^ 
marry so that women's virtue would be protected, me 
habits encouraged. Every pair of immigrants 
strongest motives for industry, steadiness and thnft . In has visum. 



auungest motives ior uiuuotij, 

the mother country and the colony would become ^™^gZ 
trade-the creation of happy human beings; one 
raw material-that is, the land, the dust of which man , 
furnishing the machinery-that is, men and women to convert 
unpeopled soil into images of God. (Wakefield 1833: u. 216) 



a. 



"—^y- xugeuner witn ms partners 
hands. In 1825 the business went down in 
cri ™ —-»«-— - Harborne * 

r 
on 1 



crisis and he retired with his wife to n«"« — , c< 
where there were strong Unitarian connections, o 
formed one of the major places of belonging m ^ 



colonized - thcn^V 

Take the Parkes family, living in Edgbaston, ? ^ 
suburb of Birmingham, from the mid-l820s. Jo* ^1 

Warwickshire yeoman family and devoted Unita ^ ^ 1 UI1 peopiea sou into images ui v 

large lace and worsted factory in Warwick in the W d ^ ^ be peopled 

^theiml^ 

had a number of great enthusiasts for the cause including the H ^ 
protagonists of educational reform, of political reform of pn son 
and of postal reform. The Hills and the Parkeses belonged to the 
same Unitarian congregation and a Hill daughter w 
first group to settle in South Australia, a colony which was de*gn 
for reforming dissenters. William Swainsons decision to ^ng»» 
to New Zealand, therefore, was entirely in line with family 
friends. 



ormed one of the major places ot Deions»'e g jjy oj> ' 

industrial towns. There it was possible to live gen« jjl' 

means. The fourth son of the Parkeses was Joseph ic |^ j 

who had studied at Glasgow University and then bee r 

solicitor in London. When his father's business coW ' e y 1 ' 

h>s hopes of the Chancery Bar and became a county _ a r |V 

jng from Birmingham. In 1824 he married EU^cth s #j 

«7. the granddaughter of the celebrated radical Un» h p9 



6 Dir mingham. In 1824 he married bib*"- ^ n 
ley. the granddaughter of the celebrated radical Un» h pa 
Joseph Priestley and they lived in the town until 1833- g| 
was very actively involved in Utilitarian and refer* * M lo< 
and played a major part in securing municipal refer* 
and nationally. In 1833 he moved to London with his ^ 
young children when he was appointed secretary to * 
Corporations Commission. iflS o<| 
wa??n I JOSCph ' S Sisters > Mar X- carried William ^ ^ 
E"? 3 T y 3nd then becale a naturalist. In if . > 
specuS; h o r n e s e 3nd 3 and William lost most ofh^V 
life to emT In the ^ 1830s he decided to *> ^ 

^ 2:::r y his chiidren ' s gove c^ 

eft °"s of Edwp J £ ° f 3 better future in another V t l 

What became T Gibb ° n Afield, an energetic * 

ex P°«ofcapi ta T an W " 1 S ' S y ster »atic colonization', a jJ 

Ne w Zealand Assi Ur t0 the col °nies, had borne 

^Pany in 1838 ^°' 1837 which became the Ne* 'Jf 

c lass emi grantS) and ^ !? W3S ver X enthusiastic about 

Sln g!e Engl ish Women f^' ab ° Ut fami «es as well as the 

and bear children „ " ould P™vide suitable wives i° 

Cat , h ° W ° Uld fi U the so-called empty tan* 

tat neri ne Hall 



New Zealand Company was pressuring strongl, ^British 

8m immigrant ship in 1839. Their 1840 and ,842 

cheap land and protection for the settlers. Between IS 

■he, were respoUe, 

lington, named after the Duke who had been very y f 
the settlement of South Australia, and two other new town, Eac 
had a population of between 1,000 ^ wrthrn two y^ 
settlement. These then became bases for seconda y ^ 
initially using the sea as there were no road, i ^ ^ 



initially using the sea as there were no and Marl . 

moved out from Wellington to Wanganui, Wairarapa, 
borough, areas in which Maori were enthusiastically se tand m 
the 1840s. The first settlers in Wellington took up 
and found that trade with Maori was vital for them. ^ 
settlers) were as yet a tiny proportion of W $ ^ ^ 
there were 12,000 concentrated in a number of setttemer i ^ 

Aotearoa, 

were in effect three New Zealands in tnis p 
independently run by Maori, 'Old New Zealand , the 
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interface between Maori and Pakeha, and the new 
mass u„n«^ . , r n ot until the . ^ 



Zea land 



«*w W c,cc oetween Maori and HaKena, <u»" 
mass European settlement. It was not until the 
substantially lost power and the new New 
triumphant. oAtK tftt* a 

, i • the 1840S " Ji 

Control over Wellington was disputed in ttic jg4ji t ^ 

George Grey, the energetic Governor who arrive^ 

aha. In the 1820s Te Rauparaha had move 



Control over Wellington was - 
-eorge Grey, the energetic Governor who arrive" ~ $ , 
Rauparaha. In the 1820s Te Rauparaha had m °*%vri*^ 
of land, guns, and greenstone and established him utf 
tegic base on Kapiti Island, key to the Cook Strait r* g 

the North and South Islands. By the early ' ' 
extensive t-»^„:» • i , 



6 un s, and greenstone and 
tegic base on Kapiti Island, key to 
the North and South Islands. By the early "~ big 
extensive territories both sides of the Cook Strait, a 
*an Britain had in New Zealand at this time. Settler ^ 
Jngton were encroaching on land which they bel' $I o ( 
b ^ght. Te Rauparaha and his lieutenant Te R*** ^ M 
°*e such encroachment at Wairau in 1843. ^ ^ 
™* killed including Captain Arthur Wakefield f ^ 
massacre' became enshrined in settler memory. At „j 
Governor Fit2roy) tQ ^ nce of the s 1 jj 

M or, nghts. When Grey arrived he was determine 



> rltzroy> tQ ^ annoyance or - M 

M on ng h t , When ^ , ved ^ det erm.n^ . / 

W P ° Wer ' in ™re tr °°P S ^ ^ 

rahTT m 3reaS °f settlement. In 1846 he ^ 
tia who was imprisoned for two vears and never tW 



raha , u as of settlement. In 

hisp;wt 0 d Wasimprisonedfortw °y ears 

Power, dying i n 1849 ^ 
ing £ th^t? n m arrived in Ne w Zealand in 1841 and ^ 
1826 and l4 W t lingt0n area - M -y Vinson, born ^ J 
-th h er I? 60 She S « ^ for her new life, kept d** / 
-ery sl r r 1 ^P^nts in Edgbaston, f >< 
friended n additi ° n She wr °te to friends and to he JLJ 

se «ler idenZ 8 C tCrS W WaS P art of the ^ * »3 

^y-ap^ngt: 8 /" ° nCS ab ° Ut * e rigOUf nt a^<5 
a claim to b Pkce as one of white settlement, an / 

*e mother coum alS ° 3 Wa y °f asserting cot** ^ 

Ufe ^s i n th C r" try ' Ending the letter writer of h°*> 

Were ' linking ^ 0118 how intimatC . 

fri ends, distal ^ of colonizer to that of the W d 



Were > inking th ^ r ° P0lis -»d yet how intimate the ^ / 
friends, distanc n ° f Coloniz er to that of the ft*/ 

su ch letters we e a n ^ fr ° m the colonized. At the 
not only to their i™ ""J 0 " 3 ™ source of knowledge abo* : ( J 
and friends, and ? m< ? ate ^pients but also to a circle o ^ 
the stories of coloni ^ ° r cha Pel communities, who 
Furthermore, SUc u , , 3r ° Und their own overlapping 11 '/ 
fam «ies in the town Pa " icula % if they came bf ^ 

' Were s ometimes excerpted in the v 

Catherine Hall 



Thus the Birmi^am Journal t 
the Clark family, related by marriage to the Hills and 
many in Birmingham, and Brummagems learned one aspect 
what it was to be a colonizer. f 

Mary started recording he, impressions from the On* of. P*P« 

in New Zealand she wrote accounts of the new u F ? 
picture of the world of the settlers for those at home, reassunng 
would-be emigrants that it was possible, provided there was a 
ingness for hard work, to 'make a competence - though no , o£ 
should imagine that they could make a fortune. Maori figured ,g 
nificantly in her descriptions and Mary provided a ^ for her 
Midland" relatives and friends who had never 
indigenous people. Her descriptions could be put alon^xd the 
fiction and travel writings, the missionary reports and news tern 
which shaped the imperial imagination. Writing to he fr end babel 
Percy who had enquired what kind of people the 
Mary" instructed her'that Tor savages «^ 
be the most inteUigent", apart from the Tah^an, Th.y 
better looking than any of the Australian or African WD, 
continued confidently (though of course she was relying 
hearsay): 

and generally good teeth, their stature vanesvo| gg, aU 
averaged that of the EngUsh, they are mostly ^JJV intelligent 
over their faces, others only partly. Their ^ ^ t0 

and sometimes cunning. It is astonishing to see how q j 
read and write . . . they are a very dirty people and I am alraKi g 
ation never will become anything like clean. 

While the early 1840s were relatively peaceful, by 
more open military conflict and scare stories -^Sjj^, 
'Most horrible it is to be obliged to say , wrote 
her grandparents, 'that the Natives have returned ™ 
habits of cannibalism, that they mutilated the body 
and scalped M,Philpottsbesidesotherat^ 
ful thing . 'There is a faint hope', she added, tha " h " t0 ! y ared that „ 
mutilation mightnotbe true, ^^^^^ 

only too true'. 'The Governor, she reported, who w 
Fitzroy, makes every endeavour to hide every thing hat £ad 
the native side.' Here was a classic settler comphmt that*^ 
appointees of the Colonial Office were always more ready 
the natives' than were the settlers who really understood their ways. 
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militia. Mary told her grandparents, perhaps _ 
fears, that they "must not stop sending for fear o 
troubles would last for a long time. Besides whicn ' J^ctingf'j 



By 1846 local troubles with 'the natives' mC ^0&i&* 
sons were very pleased to have a military camp e ^ hoUse M 
their house and were requesting armed men m serV iog 
tection. Two of Mary's brothers were meanwW ^^h^ 
militia. Mary told her prandnarents. perhaps P art J Natives' 

rofthe Uf !^i 

VhiCh ' Luct, 

fear' for the new Governor, George Grey, was co " St ^ n g afl ^, 
roads so that areas would not be cut off, cstabU ^ 
police force, and training 'natives' within that. ^o^g 
Grey's policy of amalgamation, a policy whlC atioI1 0 
attempted deculturation of Maori in the expecta 
would eventually become 'like us'. \& \ 

By the early 1850s when Pakeha-Maori relations ^ i 
in the Wellington area Mary was prepared to be gen e ^ ^ '0 ' 
experiment of a reforming bishop in training 'nah ve ^ eS tal> 
such savages it is of the first importance', she vltott '^^l 
faith and trust in us amongst them— especially ?° ot 
experience has been amongst the worst of our race- - £ # ( 
traders of no principle.' But she added that she was ^ 
convinced that they were cannibals and indeed she ^ 
from an eyewitness. She had come to believe, she told jfi 
England, in the extinction of races. As the Mfjijn^ 
declined, despite reduced internal conflicts and a decH ' ^ 
bahsm it seemed to her, however painful, that 'it ^ 
° f G ° d s evidence it should be so'. In 1854 she ,„/ 



encounter with an old whaler who had been married to -o| 



wnaici who nau uccu — f f m*- « 

Sen S M^l? d ^ *» - ^ve and to care *, ^ 



children. Mary was moved by his feelings for one who *~ 
obur and reflected that feelings seemed to be the S^J 



very evemng> and X ^ ^ S 

the_recent past including L«n-iJ?Xf dram** V 



of Te Rat-, -u " iUUin S cannibalism. His most ara»"- 
who shot!' , aeata> Wkked ^onist of the Wait* 
her that v ^ kkked her d °™ the hill, and made a , 

P-ctices ^ of *at town not be thank** 1 * # 

Swainson w" b y *e civilities of settler ^ *[ 



"on was in part ™ u ' clvulues UI 7 
i in her W? T km § out for herself what she 



Maori in her wV T worKln g °W for herself what she . ^ 
hut also on ^ ^ ' dr -in g not only on new *td* 

was not coni ten T a h dlSC ° UrSeS ° f the '^er country'. * >> 
astent, her certainties as a verv vn,™ woman *° 
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! as a very young 



disturbed by Pakeha dependence on and fear of the 

policy of amalgamation seems to have gained her support and by 

the lies she shared the commonsense 

izers, both in the metropolis and the J^^^S of 
would conveniently disappear in the wake o 

P Try, letters must ^^.f^^SZ 
ledge about emigrants and ^s *our ^ 
Maori, for her cousin Bessie Rayner Parkes. Brought up 
ical reforming tradition of her father, ^^fff^ 
as to the proper activities of young ladies, she :j 
Xangham Place' feminists who publicly took up the Woman ^ 
tWin the 1850s. English feminists of this g— we e shap^ 
by the traditions of women's activism in phi a nthropr a 
ery, by the experience of working with their 
issues of reform from support for European 
ning fund-raising activities for ^^^^JUS 
were also shaped by their position at the heart ^ 
the notions of civilization which had been framed by ^ 
Enlightenment and the colonial encounte r. tenure g 
claimthe^towork ^^-^^^Li-s 
Property and to be full members or the nai 
integral linked to empire. The British other 
imperial task: it was this which ^T*~L and colon- 
nations. The empire was itself a sign of teco^^ ^ 
izing genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. Its exist * j ^ ^ 
Anglo-Saxons a particular responsibility, to civ ' face 

pursuit of this task imbued them with moral authonrj^ 
was indeed a missionary race. In claiming their p ^ ^ 

firmament English feminists had to contend w ^ cQun 

inferiority as a sex: their superiority as ^ce ^ ^ 
tet to this. Victorian women s otherness , the self of 

could be undermined b, tbeir 1* *e 

nation and empire. Mary Swainson s determ ^ 'civilized', 
boundaries between 'them' and 'us', savage m i ss ionaries 
reminds us of the efforts of those \ ot , as 

and reformers who devoted themselves to impro g 
they saw it, of the 'native' women, whether in of 
Australia, the Cape, or New Zealand, who were seen as sym 
the barbarism of indigenous cultures. . s kh 

Bessie Rayner Parkes and her dear fa» ~ ^ omen , 
were central to the first women s P« lod ^ wQfk for wo men 
•ssues, the English Woman's Journal, lhey wa 
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above all. They wanted women to have economic independence 
and to be saved from a life of 'redundancy', unsupported by hus- 
band or father, the fate which appeared to threaten many women 
after the revelations of the 1851 Census as to the numbers of spin- 
sters. They wanted the kind of education and training that men 
had, and they wanted men's occupations to be open to women. 
Together with others they organized the first petition to Parliament 
for women's suffrage, they published pamphlets, and they used the 
rooms they rented in Langham Place to organize a multitude of 
activities. One of their activities concerned emigration, for the 
white settler colonies seemed to offer a possible avenue of 
employment for middle-class women. Bessie Parkes joined Maria 
Rye in organizing both the Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women and the Female Middle Class Emigration Society. 
Arrangements were made for women to emigrate to Natal, British 
Columbia, India, Australia, and the Cape. In 1862 Maria Rye sailed 
for New Zealand to investigate the potential for female emigrants: 
her discoveries as to the inadequacies of the provision on arrival 
were publicized in The Times and she was disappointed to realize 
that the major demand was for working-class women who would 
be servants. 

Mary Swainson had no doubts as to her right to be in New 
Zealand: it was the right of 'the civilized' to improve 'the savage*. 
Similarly generations of imperial feminists claimed these rights for 
themselves. Imperial identities were made both in the metropolis 
and the colonies. Those Birmingham men and women who feasted 
on scary stories of Maori cannibalism, who sold their products to 
the colonies, who consumed colonial goods, who enjoyed theatrical 
productions which centred on imperial questions, who debated the 
place of slavery in the American Civil War, were creating boundar- 
ies between 'them' and 'us' and proving to themselves in diverse 
ways the British right to rule over others. 

Colonial rule was the rule of the colonizers over the colonized: it 
depended on the army and the navy, on economic power and on 
political might, on habits of mind and feeling which distanced the 
rulers from the ruled and legitimized patterns of domination and 
subordination. Colonial rule was not chosen by the colonized, it 
was imposed through conquest and the exercise of diverse forms of 
power. It was fought over and resisted, in the multiple 'small wars', 
as colonial wars were named in the metropolis in the nineteenth 
century, in the full-scale conflicts over decolonization of the twen- 
tieth century. In this process of colonial exploration and settlement, 
as Frantz Fanon has helped us to understand, the identities of both 
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colonizer and colonized were made and remade. 'Europe', he 
argued, 'was literally the creation of the Third World.' This process 
of mutual constitution, the white woman settler who 'knows' and 
names the Maori warrior, yet cannot hold him in that place, the 
English feminist who bemoans the fate of other women less 
advanced than herself, some of whom actively refused that depic- 
tion, has shaped national and imperial identities. Such narratives 
were a part of the interlinked histories of metropolis and colony. 
Myths of the 'docility' of the Indian man or woman, or the sexual 
prowess of the African-Caribbean man have long histories, yet live 
on in the present. 

Imperial identities, made over centuries, are not easy to unravel. 
They live on in reworked forms in the postcolonial moment. The 
long history of representations of Irish, African-Caribbean, and 
South Asian peoples, of Maori and of white settlers, inflect the ways 
in which race is lived in twenty-first-century Britain. This history 
demands our attention. If cultural identities are to be reconstructed 
and we are to learn to live with difference some memory work on 
empire is essential. 
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'Englishness' and English 
National Identity 



Englishness and Britishness 

'English, I mean British' — this familiar locution alerts us immedi- 
ately to one of the enduring perplexities of English national iden- 
tity. How to separate 'English' from 'British'? Note that the reverse 
problem is nowhere near as acute. Non-English members of the 
United Kingdom rarely say 'British' when they mean 'English', or 
'English' when they mean 'British'. On the contrary, they are usu- 
ally only too gratingly aware of what is peculiarly English, and are 
ultra-sensitive to the lordly English habit of subsuming British 
under English. For them it is a constant reminder of what they 
perceive to be — rightly, of course — England's hegemony over the 
rest of the British Isles. 

So the confusion is a peculiarly English one, and is rich in histor- 
ical and cultural resonances. It tells of the difficulty that most Eng- 
lish people have in distinguishing themselves, in a collective sense, 
from the other inhabitants of the British Isles. They are of course 
perfectly well aware that there are Welsh, Scots, Irish, and even 
Manxmen and Jersey Islanders. They make jokes about them, imi- 
tate their accents, and call upon them for special effects, as when 
they lend colour to poverty by portraying it in a Glasgow slum, or 
intone passages from Dylan Thomas's Under Milk Wood in a mock- 
Welsh voice. But these are particular exceptions to the general rule, 
which is to see all the major events and achievements of national 
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life as English. Other ethnic groups are brought on in minor or 
supporting roles. 

Though when it is brought to their attention the English are 
properly uneasy and even apologetic about this practice, they can 
also on occasion offer a robust defence. Fowler's celebrated view, in 
his Modern English Usage, is likely to strike a chord in the heart of 
every native Englishman (if not all Englishwomen). It is natural, 
says Fowler, to speak of the British Commonwealth or the British 
navy or British trade, and to boast that Britons never never shall be 
slaves. 

But it must be remembered that no Englishman . . . calls himself a Briton 
without a sneaking sense of the ludicrous, or hears himself referred to as a 
Britisher without squirming. How should an Englishman utter the words 
Great Britain with the glow of emotion that goes for him with England! His 
sovereign may be Her Britannic Majesty to outsiders, but to him is Queen 
of England; he talks the English language; he has been taught English history 
as one continuous tale from Alfred to his own day; he has heard of the 
word of an Englishman and aspires to be an English gentleman; and he 
knows that England expects every man to do his duty ... In the word 
England, not in Britain, all these things are implicit. It is unreasonable to ask 
forty millions of people to refrain from the use of the only names that are in 
tune with patriotic emotion, or to make them stop and think whether they 
mean their country in a narrower or wider sense each time they name it. 

This defence, from the heart as it were, certainly tells us some- 
thing important about Englishness, and its relation to Britishness. 
But it describes, rather than explains. Why, given the objective situ- 
ation of a multinational state, did 'Britain' and 'Britishness' not gain 
the ascendancy? Why does patriotic emotion' attach itself so 
ervently to 'England' and not to 'Britain'? If 'Britain' sounds— as it 
^oes-colourless and boring, why is that so and why on the con- 
rary ls England' so glowingly sonorous (and not, let it be said, just 

whrl ?S! h)? ^ if ndther ' Britain ' nor ' En S land ' willd0 ' 
a else. The mystery is deepened, not diminished, by the accur- 
ate observation that none of the available names for the United 
ingdom is really suitable, for various reasons and from the differ- 
ng points of view of the various inhabitants of the country. We 
live, says Tom Nairn, in a state 

'Yoo h k a v Vari a ety R 0f titlCS h3Ving different funCti0nS and nuances-the U.K. (or 
rolS ^ Britain .r 0n 1 Wi " iamS rdabeUed Great Britai " 
BriS " s Ti mg UngC - SUit) ' Engl3nd ( P° etk but ^blesome), 

Z ^ s g T aphicalX ' This Coumry ' (all -P ur P° se within the 

m.l y o r Thls SmaU Coumry Qf Qurs , (defens . ve ; 
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As a remedy Nairn proposes, with calculated malice, 'Ukania', a 
deliberate echo of the 'Kakania' of Robert Musil's famous end-of- 
empire novel The Man without Qualities (1930). This was Musil's 
notoriously satirical (and scatological) coinage for the Habsburg 
Empire, a baggy, unwieldy domain that also suffered from a 
plethora of names (Austria, Austria-Hungary, 'the Empire', etc.). 

The allusion to Austria is helpful not just in the matter of 
names. It recalls also the significance of empire, and the role it 
plays in the development of national identities. Britain, like Aus- 
tria, was and to some extent still is an empire, at its height in the 
early twentieth century the largest the world had ever known. It 
ruled over a vast array of peoples of every conceivable ethnicity. 
Its identity had to be related to its imperial character. It could not 
afford to be too closely identified with any one ethnic group, how- 
ever influential and powerful (cf. Crick 1991; 92). The British state 
is the classic example of the 'state-nation', the state identified not 
by ethnicity but by state institutions such as Parliament and the 
monarchy. 

But the British state was imperial in a double sense. There was 
the British Empire, in the well-known sense of a state with far-flung 
colonies. There was also Great Britain or the United Kingdom, a 
political entity that from several points of view could also be 
regarded as an empire — an 'internal empire', the result of 'internal 
colonialism' (Hechter 1975). England in this view was the imperial 
nation that had annexed the territories and subjugated the 
populations of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The question of English national identity is bound up with this 
double identification. England and Englishness have to be seen 
within the framework of this imperial history, in all its complexity. 
This means that we should abandon, at least initially, conventional 
methods of delineating national characteristics or the national cul- 
ture 'from the inside', as it were. Works such as J. B. Priestley's 
English Journey (1934), George Orwell's The Lion and the Unicorn 
(1941), and, most gloriously, W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman's 1066 
and All That (1930) are instructive, entertaining, and, in the end, 
indispensable. But they cannot be the starting point. They attempt 
to trace the contours of Englishness through a discerning and 
imaginative exploration of some of the principal features of the 
national culture — its manners and morals, its landscape and town- 
scape, the key episodes of its history. Of such stuff are works on 
'national character' generally made. 

But there is a prior task — or, to put it differently, one has to begin 
from a different direction. One has to work from the outside in. 
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One has to see English national identity as a kind of residue; the 
response to and the result of England's engagement with its 
imperial venture, and of its perception of its mission in the world. 
Probably this approach is necessary in the examination of any case 
of national identity. Nations are formed by a combination of attrac- 
tions and repulsions, by a fusion of what they wish to be with what 
the like aspirations of other nations allow them to be. Certainly in 
the case of England it is impossible to understand its self-perception 
and its sense of identity without taking into account this wider 
picture. 

The Protestant Nation 

The very idea of English nationalism is problematic. For many 
people there is no such thing (see e.g. Newman 1987: pp. xvii-xviii). 
England, they say, has had patriotism, royalism, even imperialism, 
but not nationalism as that came to be known from its nineteenth- 
century development on the Continent. 

Certainly announcements of a flourishing English nationalism 
before the nineteenth century are suspect. Attempts have been 
made to show that the English were nationalistic, indeed that they 
invented nationalism, in Elizabethan times (Greenfeld 1992: 29-87), 
in the seventeenth century, especially during the Civil War (Kohn 
1940), and in the latter half of the eighteenth century, as a result of 
the growing rivalry with France (Newman 1987). Clearly these can- 
not all be right, which suggests that they are looking at different 
things. In one important sense they must all be wrong, at least if 
they want to make their accounts consistent with what is generally 
known and agreed about nationalism. 

In all its varieties, one thing is clear about nationalism: it is a 
populist doctrine, in the sense that it asserts a natural bond between 
all the members of a nation (however defined). If blood, or lan- 
guage, or religion, or history, defines the quality of belonging, then 
all who share in it must be admitted as members of the nation, and 
must on that account be participant members of any state- 
state'-formed by the nation. It is for this reason that most theorists 
a" he rise of nationalism to the aftermath of the French Revoh, 
tion, with its fundamental doctrine of the equality of all citizens 
(see e e Alter 1994: 39-41; Brubaker 1992: 35-49). 

Endand before the late nineteenth century-if not later-was 
„of popultt in this sense. It could not therefore know nationalism. 
The English nation, the political nation, was a class-or more 
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accurately perhaps an estate — concept, and remained so for at least 
a century after the French Revolution. There were moments of 
patriotic fervour at the time of the Spanish Armada, and on several 
other occasions during Elizabeth's reign. There were claims for 
equality during the English Civil War, though quickly stifled and in 
any case couched mostly in religious terms. There was a popular 
mobilization against the French during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. But none of these amounts to an instance of 
nationalism proper, and certainly generated nothing like a persist- 
ing national consciousness. Monarchs and statesmen might invoke 
'the nation' when occasion called, but English society throughout 
this time was highly resistant to the notion that 'the people' consti- 
tuted an equal body of citizens with equal rights (and duties) of 
participation in civic life. A good part — perhaps as much as two- 
thirds or three-quarters — of the English people did not 'belong' in 
this sense to the English nation, which remained largely the pre- 
serve of the upper and middle classes (the latter notoriously for 
much of the time in the cultural embrace of the former). 

English national consciousness did, I shall argue, develop at some 
point towards the end of the nineteenth century. But what kinds of 
identity were available to the English before that time? Thanks 
especially to the work of Linda Colley (1992) we can offer a better 
answer to that question than previously. Colley's argument is that 
for much of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries, the inhabitants of the newly formed Great Britain 
(through the parliamentary accession of Scotland in 1707 to the 
already existing union of England and Wales) saw themselves pri- 
marily as Britons and their country as Britain. This did not entail the 
suppression of other identities based on the previously existing Eng- 
lish, Welsh, and Scottish lands, with their various histories, nor of 
course identities based on region or class. But it meant that on all 
occasions which called for a mass collective response — the Jacobite 
threat, the struggles with France, the conflict with the American 
colonies — the overriding identity was likely to be British rather than 
any of the other available alternatives. 

This then was a national identity of a kind. But it was not a 
nationalist identity, an identity framed in terms of common mem- 
bership of an ethnic community. Its attachment was primarily 
institutional — to Church, to Parliament, and, above all, to the 
Crown, in the shape of the decidedly un-English Hanoverian dyn- 
asty that had only recently, amidst much controversy, succeeded to 
the throne. 'For King and country' was the watchword of this type 
of national belonging — a nationalism of the state rather than of the 
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people. The other crucial ingredient was religion. The Bri$ 
nation was the Protestant nation. It portrayed itself as the de{en ^ e 
of the Protestant faith everywhere, ready to stand against m 
armed might of Catholic Europe. Formerly represented by S P al ^ ic 
this period it was France that emerged as the formidable Cath ° d 
threat. English, Welsh, and Scottish Protestants— Catholic Ire ^ 
as usual being the odd man out— could unite in common denU der 
ation of the reactionary French monarchy and in common pl un 
of its empire. ^ 

So 'Britishness' before 'Englishness', or at least before Bog 
nationalism. The English (like the Scots and Welsh) certainly ^ 
sense of their distinctiveness during this period. John Bu 1 
invented (in 1712) for this purpose, and in his successive ela ^ 
tions his bluff English virtues were contrasted with the mean ^ 
treacherous ways of his enemies, especially the French. EngU s ^ 
was always a handy tool to use against foreigners, inclu j^e 
occasion those, such as the Scots and the Irish, who lived among 
English themselves. $ 
But there were limits to this practice and dangers in going ^ 
beyond them. Englishness in this sense did not require the * ^ 
definition of an exclusive national identity. The drcurnstan c 
the time indeed called for quite the opposite. The new Han0 ^ 0 w jn 
faced with the Jacobite movement, had to do all they coU .? ha ve 
Scottish allegiance. Any stress on an English identity wouj ^ aS 
been counter-productive. The same was true of their P oS1 ^ tis h, 
rulers of an increasingly far-flung overseas empire. It was as ^ 
not English, kings, ruling over British subjects, that they a sS ^ st 
their authority over their colonies in North America and the 
Indies. stood 
But the inadequacy of a purely English national iden °[ y b the 
out most clearly in their role— enthusiastically endorsed y 
mass of the people-as the protectors and promoters of Pr° te _ ^ 
ism. England might be thought by many, at least among tn 
lish, to be the heart of this mission. But to claim this, to 
the contribution of a particular partner in the Protestant c°a p 
would have diminished the grandeur of the task and dj»° ^ 
missionary quality. England's glory shone the brighter tor . 
reflected in a cause far loftier than the advancement of natio* ^ 
interest. Like Spain at the time of the Counter-Reform 3 ^^ 
Russia ,n its conception of itself as 'the third Rome', Eng ^ 
national identity was willingly buried in the service of a m* 8 fl0 i 
cause that was in the fullest sense global. World civilization 8 ^ ^ 
require anything so p Uny as national identities. National!** 
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lesser nations. It is this conviction that underlies the long-standing 
English disdain for nationalism. 



The Moment of 'Englishness' 

Sometime towards the end of the nineteenth century, there did 
begin to emerge something like an English national identity. 
Why was this? What made it then seem necessary, if not to 
displace Britishness, at least to develop a firmer sense of Englishness 
alongside it? 

We have to note a marked paradox here. This was the time when 
Britain reached the height of its influence as a world power— indeed 
as the world power. Its Industrial Revolution— which was a truly 
British, not simply English, accomplishment— had for the time 
being given it, as the pioneer, unchallenged pre-eminence. Having 
lost one empire it had acquired another which, on the eve of the 
First World War, covered one-fifth of the world's land surface and 
incorporated a quarter of its population. All this was done under 
Br itish, not English, auspices. One would surely expect a height- 
ened Britishness, not a newly found Englishness, to thrive under 
these conditions. 

No doubt this occurred as well. Given the prominent role of 
Sc °ts, Irish, and (to a lesser extent) Welsh in the British Empire, it 
Would have been impossible for it not to do so-though, as Kathryn 
Ti drick remarks, 'the ideas by which they were consciously guided 
as imperialists were English in origin', specifically and principally 
En glish evangelicalism (Tidrick 1990: 1). Nevertheless, one has 
simply to record that, whether in tandem or in opposition, there 
ar °se at the same time a movement to define more closely what 
Wa « meant by Englishness-and, with unmistakable intent, to cele- 
brate it. 

°f the various possible reasons for this, one was negative. 
Nl neteenth-century developments gradually loosened one of the 
' en &al pl anks of Britishness, the idea of the Protestant nation. 
^ a % this was the result of a general European secularization. 
Mor e particularly, with the rise of Germany and the United States 
J° World prominence, the Catholic threat, especially as represented 
7 Prance, receded (a development helped by the accession of 
lr ^nd to the Union in 1801). Britain's main rivals were now them- 
es predominantly Protestant. If Britain were still to proclaim its 
y si °n in the world, it would increasingly have to do so in secular, 
not ^ligious, terms. 
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But probably the most important reason for the rise of English- 
ness was ideological. The nineteenth century was the age of 
nationalism, and the latter part of the century saw the new doctrine 
developed to its most intensive point. Italy and Germany had united 
around it; the Habsburg and the Ottoman empires were being 
pulled apart by it. Everywhere on the Continent, and increasingly in 
the rest of the world, nationalist movements were on the rise. In the 
United Kingdom itself, Welsh and Scottish nationalism dates from 
this period, while in the form of 'the Irish question' Irish national- 
ism threatened, as it still does, to tear the political fabric of the 
nation apart. 

Nationalism at this time had come to be predominantly of the 
cultural or Herderian kind. As opposed to the older kind, 
emphasizing common citizenship, cultural nationalism emphasized 
common ethnicity. The hallmarks of this ethnicity were held to be 
language, religion, history, and blood or 'race'. These expressed the 
soul' of the nation and every nation, it was felt, must have a soul. 

English intellectuals-and it is really only of them we can speak, 
popular nationalism being as always something of a mystery— 
responded energetically to this felt need. In language and literary 
studies, in historiography, fiction, and folklore, there arose what can 
oest be described as a cultural movement to define and, consistent 
w.th nauonahst practice, celebrate Englishness. England too, the 

fromThat fT t0 dCClare ' ^ 3 S ° Ul; 3nd k waS a Soul different 
unselfmnc° , rCSt ° f the kin § dom in which for so long it had so 

The °r 0U % pr ° miscuousl y lain- 
become r!! 3 " 1 ^? ° f tHis moveme " t have from recent studies 
roT7 98 r°; ably , dear ' and ™ -n sketch them briefly (see Bur- 

or eel, Dodd 19861 Doyle 1989 ; Collini ™-> Lucas 
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the elaboration of a national tradition of literature. Put in more 
recent terms, this was when the 'canon' of English literature was 
established. Given the importance of literature, as compared with, 
say, music, in the national culture, this provided one of the most 
influential and long-lasting definitions of Englishness. English cul- 
ture, at its deepest level, is seen as created by a series of great 
'national' poets, dramatists, and novelists. Their writing embodies 
values, whole ways of life, which express the aspirations of the 
national culture at its best and highest. It is hardly too much to say 
that English literature came to take on a religious function, far 
exceeding in importance the vapid Anglicanism that passed for the 
national religion. Its study and dissemination was conceived in 
missionary terms (see Baldick 1983). 

The definition of a canon of English literature — 'a celebratory 
account of English literary distinctiveness' — has been called by Stefan 
Collini 'the Whig interpretation of English literature' (Collini 1991: 
342-73). It parallels the Whig interpretation of history that cele- 
brates England's political and historical distinctiveness. The markers 
are, in this case, certain texts, many of the most important of which 
appeared in the late nineteenth century. Palgrave's Golden Treasury 
of English Verse, whose object was to produce 'a true national 
anthology', first appeared in 1861, and for long held the field. A 
somewhat similar function was later fulfilled by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch's Oxford Book of English Verse (1900), which by 1939 had been 
reprinted twenty times and sold nearly half a million copies. Then 
there was the 'English Men of Letters' series launched by Macmil- 
lan's under the general editorship of John Morley in 1877. The 
series, writes Collini, 'bore all the marks of a consciously designed 
national monument' (1991: 355). The selection of writers, from 
Chaucer to the great Victorian poets and novelists, was meant to 
illustrate not only the greatness of English literature but its distinct- 
ive national qualities. These included sincerity, individuality, con- 
creteness, and a sense of the richness and diversity of life. The 
implicit contrast was with the formalism and classicism of much 
continental literature, especially that of France. 

As these qualities imply, Romanticism, especially in the form of 
the Romantic poets, has always ranked high in the national estima- 
tion. It indicates the English preference for feeling over intellect, 
poetry over philosophy, literature and history over social and polit- 
ical thought. It also refers to certain qualities of landscape — not just 
the rugged mountains of the Lake District associated with the 
Romantic poets but also the lusher downlands of the south. This 
was, Alun Howkins (1986) reminds us, the period in which the 
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Norman Yoke* that had attempted, unsuccessfully, to stifle it 
(Butterfield 1944: 69). 

This classic version of the Whig interpretation of English history 
represented all these things as having been there, so to speak, all the 
t'me. It was a story of ancient and immemorial English freedom 
th at, though it had at times to be defended against attempts to 
Usur P it, had been a constant of English history. What the nine- 
teenth century— building on Burke and the writers of the Scottish 
ghtenment— did was to temporalize or historicize this myth. It 
gave it the form in which it entered the school textbooks and turned 
■nto a key element of the English tradition, part of the landscape 
° English life, like our country lanes or our November mists or our 

'stork inns' (Butterfield 1944: 2). In the historical writings of 
w acaulav ' Stubbs, Freeman, Green, and Seeley, English liberties 

£re see n, not as a once-and-for-all achievement or inheritance, but 
si S 3 stor y of steady, continuous, and cumulative growth and expan- 
^°n, broadening out from precedent to precedent. English history 

as a single progressive drama' (Burrow 1981: 295), capable there- 
W ^ C ° f lowing change and improvement. The face of the nation 

had tUmed fr ° m the past t0 the ftlture ' En g land was seen aS haVing 
b a 3 blessed inheritance, allowing it to avoid the fanaticism and 

djsfi erness > born of countless revolutions and civil wars, that had 

leg the pohtics of its continental neighbours. This fortunate 

cou 07 enabled ^ to become the richest and most powerful 

the ^ the World - So she would continue to grow and prosper, 

CnVy and exemplar of other nations. 

E *h Nationalism? 

is * motn ent of EngHshness at the end of the nineteenth century 
esse! 1 Slmply a historical marker. It defines, in many ways, the 
cultu ° f En g lishne ss as this has come to be conceived in the high 
ch ar ^ ° f tHe nation - Man Y of the later accounts of *the English 
th ev aCter ' ° r ' the English tradition' drew heavily on it, even while 
(see f° Ught t0 broade n its base and make it less inward-looking 
199s) 3n eXample . Stapleton 1994; see also Giles and Middleton 

cen** 6 En glishness of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
tw" eS Was m °stly a cultural definition. It was an affair of poets 
the J { hterar y critics, philologists, folklorists, and historians At 
o Cca ,i of national politics it was played down, surfacing mainly m 
Sl0nal Pieces and after-dinner speeches (e.g. Stanley Baldwin s 
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of village cricket and warm beer-an echo of Baldwin that seemed 
to exclude not just Welsh, Scots, and Irish but most women, the 
bulk of the English working class, and the vast majority of the non- 
white population. He followed this up with the announcement that 
'this British nation has a monarchy founded by the Kings of Wessex 
over eleven hundred years ago' (The Times, 24 May 1994)-a view of 
British history that had the Scots, at the very least, spluttering in 
their porridge. 

It has to be said that such 'Little Englander' views have found an 
echo among considerable sections of the English population at 
la rge-at least if we are to believe their newspapers, or observe 
their behaviour at football matches. But it has always been clear, at 
le ast to outsiders, that Englishness embodied the aspirations and 
self-images of a particular section of society-for much of the time, 
those of the dominant upper and upper middle classes. It was their 
Politics, their church, their sports, their manners and ways of speak- 
in g. their schools and universities, their view of history, that pro- 
vid ed much of the content of 'the national character'. In recent 
years such a conception has been under assault from a variety o 
sources-women, workers (or their spokesmen), blacks, gays, ana 
other groups supposedly 'hidden from history'. 

The force of the criticism is evident. What is less clear, or less 
cred ible, is what are proposed as alternatives. Englishness may be an 
Oology, but as is well known ideologies tend to ^ hem f2 
* id ely in society, touching groups which may be very distant from 
the centres of power. Monarchy, in so far as it has come to b 
delated with Englishness rather than Britishness, is one examp 
of this effect. Whafcan compete with such long-standing symbob 
and sentiments? 'Multiculturalism'? Federalism? Europe ? Merety 
t0 name them is to be aware of the problems. 
Piously seek a national identity or even know that they 
**. but there are moments in their lives, both mdmduajy and 
^lively when they seem to need one and to reach for it bng 
hsl f ss, as it has been handed down and celebrated is today an 
Rattled concept and practice. It is out of touch with many of the 
^ and much of the reality of contemporary British 
^ d be foolish to think that it cannot still generate enthusiasm 
I* 1 <nobil i2e considerable support, at all levds of 'sc , a ty. M » 
^her's P op u l arity was one expression of this. That n 
lndlc ates the urgency of the task, but also the difficulty of it. 
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Rituals and Representations 
Black 'Britishness' 



As well as registering the sense of loss created by globalisa- 
tion, multiculturalism, European integration and devolution, 
the new English nationalism can also stitch together into a 
single patchwork what would otherwise be unconnected con- 
cerns: the right to raise the flag of St George, to send your 
children to a school which teaches pride in English history to 
drink English ale instead of German lager or to see English 
football players not outnumbered in the premiership. 

(Kundnani 2000: 13) 

Th. resurgence of » George, Cross during the >M 
was significant in terms of ritual expressions ot bngnsn 
identities. The English flag (with its red cross on a wni 
ground) had effectively replaced the more familiar Union jac ( 
British flag) as the dominant emblem of England's presence dung 
this international sporting occasion. But what was even more s 
ing was the way St George's Cross had also become the : sym o 
shared national allegiance among England fans from ditteren 
nicities and cultural backgrounds during the tournament, bo 
home and abroad. The English flag invoked a sense of multicuitura 
inclusiveness which had not been seen before, and certain y 
not seen in relation to the Union Jack, notwithstanding previous 
international athletics occasions when black British athletes sue as 
Linford Christie draped themselves in the Union Jack while doing a 
lap of honour. 

Representations of Black 'Britishness' 



Indeed the spectacle of black athletes draping them^ 
lo Z V rePreSCnted an emotionally charged and ideol° \ 
loaded moment in the history of black British rep**^ 
defied all the historical and political connotations usually 
with the British national flag. After all, the Union Jack had be* 
f™ emblem of the British political far Right, whose flag"* 8 [0 
followers had successfully exploited every public > 
brandish their own explicitly white racist sense of British 
ism and national identity. Interestingly, however, there was ^ 
same degree of anxiety expressed when black Welsh hurdler ^ 
Jackson draped himself in the Welsh national flag, for t&W* \ tly 
tor that matter did it ever appear incongruous, or even si* 
controversial in terms of cultural and national identification. , 
African-American athletes such as Carl Lewis paraded the Star ^ 



Stripes during their victory celebrations on the track. I« ^ 
words, there appears to be something uniquely problematic a 
coupling the Union Jack with the idea, let alone the fact, or 
Britishness, which Paul Gilroy's book title from 1987— Then 
No Black in the Union Jack— neatly encapsulates. ^ 

St George's Cross is by no means a neutral emblem of n 3 
hood, but it does not carry the same uncomfortable conn ° tat ^ £ ,s 
generally associated with the Union Jack. Thus, the English flag ^ 
able to function — at least during the period of the 1998 VV ^ 
Cup — as a veritable emblem of multicultural inclusiveness an 
doing so it succeeded in conveying a relatively progressive imag e ^ 
a multicultural England. It was not uncommon to see, for examP ^ 
England fans from different ethnicities and cultural backgro 1111 
with the red (or, alternatively, blue) cross painted across their ra 
and displaying the English flag with a degree of enthusiasm 1 
often looked like good old-fashioned English patriotism- 
surely, represented a unique moment in British or English nati on 
identification, in the way that these essentially symbolic ot 
ritual expressions of identity appeared to cut across tradition 3 
boundaries of British race and class. 

France (the World Cup host nation), the Netherlands, and Eng' 
land all fielded 'multiracial' teams, which, to varying degrees, was a 
source of national pride for the respective nations. However, racist 
grandstanding was still evident on the terraces, for example, whe* 6 
a small but vociferous minority of spectators resorted to familia f 
racist howls and gestures whenever a black player had possession 
of the ball But the overall emphasis in terms of media 
representation-or, if you like, in terms of public relations- 
stressed the recognition and acceptance of (ethnic) diversity and 
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inclusiveness within the broader framework of national teams— an 
emphasis which, of course, ties in with the European Union's vision 
of the 'New Europe' as well. It is also worth mentioning in this 
context anecdotal evidence which further suggests that black British 
fans, in particular, tended to identify more strongly with European 
'multiracial' teams— because of a shared sense of history and loca- 
tion (i.e. the politics of diaspora)— than with the Brazilian team, for 
instance, which in the past was often the focus of 'cultural' and 
geographical identification, particularly among fans of Caribbean 
origin. 

But this new and apparently more confident image of black Brit- 
ishness or black Englishness remains an awkward construction 
nevertheless, partly because of the way that it attempts to play 
down or elide the unresolved discourses of British race relations 
and multiculturalism, and partly (perhaps more importantly) 
because there is little evidence to suggest that this re-invented sense 
of black Englishness has been able to establish itself as a permanent 
feature in the contemporary British social, political, and cultural 
Escape. Indeed, the ubiquitous St George's Cross had already 
darted to lose much of its celebratory multicultural appeal by Euro 
2000 two years after the World Cup. The English flag had now 
bec ome more strongly associated with English football hooligan- 
ism, violence, and xenophobia. The scenes of England fans rioting 
ln Brussels, for example, not only provoked a strong sense of 
national shame, but also refuelled the introspective debate within 
En gland itself about what it is to be English in the (post-empire) 
modern world. As one leading British columnist expressed it, at the 
tlm e, 'English football has become a threat to England, a curse on 
°°tball, a menace to the citizens of every country where it's played 
(Young 2000: 22). 

The re is, of course, the danger of overemphasizing the political 
an d cultural significance of these sort of disturbances, given the 
W jy international football competitions generally, and not just in 
rela tion to England, seem to generate strong feelings of nationalism 
am °ng certain fans, and the 'moral panic' that inevitably follows 
Whe never such expressions of nationalism spill over into violent 
C ^frontation. However, we would still argue that these 
§ la diatorial-like spectacles provide a useful barometer for sensing 
°*e of the ways in which cultural and national identities are 
^ted, reaffirmed, and indeed masqueraded in the face : ol 
^balization and the apparent destabilization of nationhood(s). 
^tionalisms are clearly still strong, and they are evidently on the 
lnCrea se as well. And this raises the awkward question-which we 
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are obliged to ask but which is beyond the scope of this chapter — 
whether expressions of black Britishness or black Englishness are in 
any sense coterminous with straightforward British or English 
nationalism; or indeed whether we need to make a clear distinction 
between these ritualistic expressions of black Englishness on the 
one hand, and the so-called 'rise of the Little Englanders' on the 
other. 1 

The resurgence of St George's Cross is coincidentally linked to 
the resurgence of a more confident sense of black Britishness or 
black Englishness, but we would argue that both phenomena can be 
seen as the culmination of a much wider historical and political 
process that has been unfolding in Britain in the past two decades — 
namely, 'the break-up of Britain' and the concomitant emergence 
of the independent nations comprising the British Isles including 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. As Tom Nairn argued, 
indeed predicted, so eloquently as far back as 1977, this change in 
the make-up of the British Isles has effectively destabilized the core 
notion of Britishness itself, with the result that the idea of England 
and Englishness has been undergoing a fairly radical process of 
readjustment or reinvention (Nairn 1981). And it is in this sense that 
we would argue that a revitalized or reinvented conception of Eng- 
land as a nation — existing as it does in relation to the other 
independent nations comprising the British Isles, as well as in rela- 
tion to the wider European Union — is now inextricably linked to the 
kind of inclusive imagery and symbolization that the resurgence of 
St George's Cross seems to invoke, and that black Britishness, or 
more accurately black Englishness, is very much part of that 
process. 

Shifting the focus to another realm of cultural production and 
expression, it is worth re-evaluating the representation of black 
British identity in black-produced cinematic representation, because 
here we see some of the ways in which black British cultural practi- 
tioners themselves have engaged with questions of cultural iden- 
tities and (British) national identity. In Horace Ove's film Pressure 
(1975), for example, a British-born black teenager becomes disil- 
lusioned and is gradually politicized as he encounters racism and 
racial discrimination. What is particularly interesting about this 
representation is the way the film constructs the binary opposition 
of the teenager's 'black' identity and his 'British' identity — these 
two identities conflict primarily because of society's inability or 
unwillingness to recognize the black teenager's right to be treated 
like any other British-born citizen, irrespective of race or colour. 
The black teenager's 'identity crisis' is further accentuated by the 



attitude of his archetypal first-generation immigrant parents, 
consider him to be British and therefore to have the necessary : 
attributes, advantages, and opportunities that any (white) Bi 
born citizen presumably enjoys. The sense of hope and optii 
articulated by the teenager's parents is, of course, an arche 
motif within the immigrant genre, though interestingly it is ( 
in the film by the teenager's Caribbean-born and politically mi, 
elder brother who constantly chides the teenager about his 'A 
cized' lifestyle and his futile attempts at 'trying to be like 
English'. 

Pressure does not dismiss outright the notion of black British 
or Englishness; it does however stress the idea that such a un 
sense of cultural identity can only be achieved when the 'b 
element in the equation has been secured. Hence the significanc 
the teenager's identification with the black militant cause at the 
of the film. In terms of the representation of British race relat 
and multiculturalism, Pressure thus signalled an important shi 
emphasis away from dominant or mainstream discourses of bl; 
immigrant experience which, it should be noted, tended to pat 
ogize this experience in terms of social problems (e.g. the so-c£ 
immigrant problem theme), with a greater emphasis on a pers 
tive which stressed instead the way first- and second-genera 
black people experienced settlement (which the film strongly 
gests was often tinged with disappointment), and how secc 
generation young black people in particular were not acceptei 
British, despite the fact that they were born in Britain. 

Menelik Shabazz's film Burning an Illusion (1981) explored 
question of black (British) cultural identity along a somewhat 
ferent political and cultural trajectory, focusing instead on the i 
of 'black' identities being defined from within the black experie 
or black community itself, as it were. In other words, the m 
stream discourses of race relations and multiculturalism do not t 
a significant part in the film's representation of identity. Them 
emphasis is instead on the question what is it to be 'black in Brita 
rather than the quite different question, what is it to be 'black' ; 
'British' (which is the central theme in Pressure) 1 ? 

Burning an Illusion adopts a more culturalist stance regard 
black (cinematic) representation, in the sense that it is concert 
primarily with notions of blackness as the defining principle. Mc 
over, this approach is indicative of the black cultural politics of 
late 1970s-early 1980s, during which the emergence of Rastafar 
themes and imagery especially played a significant role in i 
evolution of black popular culture and identity politics in Brita 
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This culturalist orientation is expressed in a number of ways in 
Burning an Illusion, but perhaps most strikingly we see it in the film's 
representation of ethnicity and in the film's stress on a form of 
black consciousness which has a cultural nationalist sensibility 

abOUtit ' 11 1 T~> 1 1 1 

The idea of black Britishness or black Englishness is certainly 
present in Burning an Illusion, but it is constructed somewhat 
obliquely in the way that it is linked to notions of social conformity 
and cosy respectability, that is to say, social attributes or modes of 
behaviour which the film marks negatively as a form of cultural 
assimilation and alienation (hence the reference to illusion in the 
film's title). However, it is worth noting that the young black 
woman protagonist in Burning an Illusion experiences exactly the 
same kind of conversion or transformation of identity as the black 
teenager in Pressure— in both examples, the main protagonist 
'becomes' more politically and culturally aware of his or her pres- 
ence in the world, and is gradually endowed with a more strident 
sense of 'black' consciousness, as she or he literally redefines his or 
her place in society. 

Both these landmark films reflect the way an earlier generation 
of black British cultural practitioners addressed issues of black (Brit- 
ish) cultural identity in cinematic representation. However, it is 
important to stress that both films focused on first- and second- 
generation black people, for whom (it could be argued) the idea of 
British or English identification was perhaps marginal, if it had any 
real relevance at all, given the more pressing need for this gener- 
ation to secure for themselves a relatively stable presence as homo- 
geneous 'communities', and at a time when anti-black racism was 
especially rampant in Britain. It is therefore not surprising that both 
films focus on the idea of difference, and construct narratives that 
stress black consciousness and oppositional political engagement as 
the only viable means of securing a more stable cultural identity for 
the future. 

By the mid-1980s a new generation of black cultural film practi- 
tioners began to reformulate questions of cultural identity in terms 
of diaspora, or the politics of location. Black Audio Film Collect- 
ive's award-winning documentary Handsworth Songs (dir. John 
Akomfrah, 1986) was among the first in the cycle of innovative 
black British films made during this period which signalled the shift 
in focus: 

[We] used the term 'black' as a component of the diaspora which 
encompasses a wider social geography, which has a plurality of articula- 
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tions, of history, politics, languages and cultural forms. [We] are prepared 
to embrace that kind of definition instead of one where the term 'black' 
becomes a central organising category of a nationalist discourse, which is 
precisely the discursive field that [we] wish to move away from in order to 
explore other avenues. (Gilroy and Pines 1988: 11) 

'What this brings into play', Stuart Hall points out, 'is the recog- 
nition of the immense diversity and differentiation of the historical 
and cultural experience of black subjects.' In other words, it marks 
what Hall has referred to as 'the end of the innocent notion of the 
essential black subject' (Hall 1989: 28). Black Britishness, therefore, 
represents a complex set of relations, that is to say, relations which 
are not necessarily structured as binary oppositions — e.g. black 
and/ or British — but rather relations which are much more subtle 
and complex in their construction. Though none of the films made 
during this period of innovative black representation is specifically 
concerned with questions of black Britishness or black Englishness 
as such, there is however a sense in which this generation of black 
British cultural practitioners had succeeded in resolving the 'black 
and /or British' dichotomy which had framed earlier representa- 
tions, by shifting the emphasis to notions of diaspora or the politics 
of location. 

This generation had not only found a way of engaging critically 
with the fact of Britishness, but they had also succeeded in con- 
structing cinematic narratives which addressed some of the more 
complex ways in which the histories and myths of Britishness inter- 
twined with 'black' or 'diasporic' cultural identities. Titles such as 
The Passion of Remembrance (Maureen Blackwood and Isaac Julien, 
1986) and Dreaming River (Martina Attille, 1987), to name just two, 
indicate the move — sometimes expressed in poetic language — away 
from didactic themes and imagery, towards a much stronger 
emphasis on, for instance, the role historical and personal memories 
play in the process of defining one's (cultural) identity. In other 
words, black (British) cultural identities are not simply sociological 
phenomena, but they also have important existential aspects to 
them as well, which the politics of representation has to address. 

The cinematic representation of black (British) cultural identity 
took another turn by the 1990s, notably with Ngozi Onwuhra's hip- 
hop-inspired Welcome II the Terrordome (1994), which reverted to a 
form of essentialism which Paul Gilroy found 'politically 
repugnant': 

The modest gains of the last 20 years will be placed in jeopardy, through 
the film's opportunistic, pseudo-political flirtations with racial absolutism 
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Worse still, because so subversive, its incompetence will 
an d misogyny- ■ world a g a i nst black British cultural activists, 

unleash whave found a distinctive voice. (Gilroy 1995: 18) 

•cue's quasi-musical Babymother (1998), on the other 
Julian He " r ^ d the rich cultural iconography of Jamaican popular 
hand, dep oye g of spe ech, musical expression, dress codes, 
culture— P*[J. nteractio n, and so on— as a means of exploring the 
mode *° cial relations within a particular black British corn- 
complex soc^ ^ London. It is a hermetically sealed com- 
munity °" ever in which conventional race relations or questions 
mUnlty ' al identity are completely absent. This representation is 
of nationa ^ ^ ^ re -emphasizes the role played by ethnicity in 
interesting identities ( c f. Burning an Illusion), but without mak- 
defining c ^ ^ pr oscriptive or essentialist representation of 

ui g k '('British) experience. 

To summarize. This chapter has argued that there is a link 
en recent expressions of black Britishness or Englishness and 
^Tesureence of St George's Cross, and that these two phenomena 
h 1 emerged against the backdrop of a broader crisis in British or 
English national identity, which itself has been precipitated by 'the 
break-up of Britain' and by England's integration into the European 
Union. However, we are very wary about pushing this line of 
argument to the point of implying that St George's Cross has 
merely been a flag of convenience, or that it has served as an 
expendable emblem in this postmodern era of multiple identities in 
which people (so the postmodernist argument goes) are able to 
manipulate who and what they are at will. Nor are we suggesting 
that these symbolic expressions of black Englishness or Britishness 
signal the assimilation of black cultural identities within the broader 
national identities that are traditionally thought of as British or 
English. The situation is, no doubt, a lot more complicated. 

Indeed, the Stephen Lawrence murder inquiry, along with the 
subsequent Macpherson Report, have come to represent critical 
moments in this process of political and cultural change in Britain, 
not only in terms of highlighting the persistence of racism as such, 
but also in terms of triggering levels of introspection— that is, an 
examination of the core institutions that define British society 
itself— which had never entered into the policy-making equation 
following previous incidents of racial violence. We would argue 
that these events, along with the anxieties and misinterpretations 
which accompanied the publication of the Runnymede Trust 
Commission on The Future of Multi-ethnic Britain (2000)— which 
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some sections of the British media misread as an attack on the very 
notion of Britishness itself, i.e. that 'British' is a racist term — 
provide further evidence of the continued insecurity that appears to 
be attached to British /English national identity. 

But returning to the point where this chapter started, there does 
seem to be a sense in which the resurgence of the English flag 
represents an attempt to resolve, or at least mediate, albeit in a 
relatively transient and highly emblematic way, the general crisis in 
British /English national identity and the presence of a fourth and 
fifth generation of young black men and women whose allegiances 
and identifications are, for better or worse, rooted in a place called 
England. We would argue further that England itself, perhaps for 
the first time in its history, has had to face the question — what is it 
to be English in the post-imperial era? — and that it has had to do so 
in a more critical, self-reflexive manner than was ever possible, or 
even likely, in previous times. 

This leads us to the relatively optimistic but nonetheless qualified 
conclusion that there is indeed a cultural and national identity that 
can be described as black Britishness or black Englishness — and that 
this identity is coterminous with a reinvented idea of England 
which has been struggling to (re)define its own sense of national 
identity and purpose in an increasingly globalized cultural and 
political economy. 
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British Asian Identities: 
Something Old, Something 
Borrowed, Something New 



° UT of ™ immigration process which was "^^^ 
th e importing of labour to take up jobs in tne f at 

^hich white people did not wish to do, there have emerged, ^ 
le ** some of the migrants and their ^^^^ as 
Unities capable of and perhaps wanting ^ ^ ^ 

immunities. New cultural practices, especially t kin 
% and religion, have become a feature *e B «^ ^ ue 
identities, place of origin, or cultural ^^ rftish . bor „ 
t0 s hape the personal lives and relationships 01 e differenc es, 
jndividu a l s . The importance of cultural and etn ° d sexua l- 
ho *ever, runs much deeper. Ethnic identity, like £*«V e a pri . 

h « become politicized and for some people has t 
mar V focus of their politics (Young 1990). While not « ^ 
H the United State's, yet more so than on the Eur - 
(Bal dwin-Edwards and Schain 1994), there is m Brit* . Mof 
^tiveness, arising out of the feelings of not being ;t J 
| ac ^g access to putlic space, consisting of couiite^g P rf 
ma 8es against traditional or dominant stereotypes . relations; 
feting identities in order to challenge existing pow 
? **ng not just toleration for ethnic difference but 
^°wled g ement, resources, and representation. idenlit ies, 
Bri tish Asian identities, no less than any other etn 
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are not 'pure' or static, but change in new "«umstancc sj-> ^ 
sharing social space with other heritages and intluen c ht 0 f 
political context. For example, few south Asian migrants ^ jn 
themselves as 'Asian' (as opposed to, say, Indian or Pakistan^ ^ 
Britain there has emerged an 'Asian' identity based on a ^ 
Asianness, rather than, or in addition to, a regional, naU °" inet imes 
or religious identity derived from one's parents, and I soj^ 
directly influenced by or modelled on forms of black p ^ 
black hip-hop or rap music. More recently, this identity ^ 
disavowed by some Asians in favour of, for example, a^ 
activism and consciousness, especially through the Knsha 
giving rise to intense debate about identity and the emer ^ n j C jty & 
youth which emphasize a British Muslimness and reject e 
un-Islamic (Modood 1990, 1992). 
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The Fourth Survey 



Briw ! 



There is now quite a large and stimulating literature on ^ 
Asian identities and the processes of racialization (see Furthe ^ 
ing section). What I offer here are some findings from the { _ 
National Survey of Ethnic Minorities in Britain, which was ^ ^ 
taken in 1994 and covered many topics besides those of c * U jiies, 
identity, including employment, earnings and income, 
housing, health, and racial harassment. 1 All research metho ^ 
their limitations and cannot be substituted for each other; t . 
vey however, has the potential to offer what small-scale 
graphic studies, armchair theorizing, and political wishful thin ^ 
cannot. Crucially, it offers a sense of scale. Amongst Asian ^is 
amongst any group, are diverse and contradictory trends- ^ 
survey is a unique data-set which gives some measure 0 
magnitude and pace of some of the key trends. 
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Asians and Political Blackness 



interview* 0 ' 
" lin ° r majors 
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We found that south Asians, including those born and ra* 
Britain, strongly associated with their ethnic and family °™ ' 
there was very little erosion of group identification down the g 



erations. Despite the various forms of anti-racist politics ^ 
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black identity of the last two decades-an identity which p° lltlC .„„ 
and theorists have argued is the key post-immigration for** 
(Modood 1994)-onl y a fifth of south Asians think of themseW eS 
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black. This is not an Asian repudiation of 'the es send al bkek sub 

ject' in favour of a more nuanced and more 

(Hall 1992) but a failure to identify with blackness at all. It has bee 

suggested, however, that the majority of Asians do think of them 

selves as 'black', but this cannot be elicited in 

insensitive to the fact that this is an identity which comesj ^onry 

in some contexts and not in others, that it is a situation 
(Dmry 1990). Others have suggested that it is a P™"™* 
forged by working-class Asians through anti-racist and clas s ffi 
(Sivanandan 1985), or more found among T^fT^T 
1^94: 15), and that the opposition to the self-label black is from 
middle-class Asians (Ratcliffe, 1994: 120) or, alternatively, from 

Muslims (Husband 1994: 11). . fr u Prnse lves 

The survey found that for those Asians who think 01 tn ^ 
^ black, blackness is not an identity which relates to so ^ 
other contexts, but is perceived to be a This taUie s 

^lves (at least in Britain) (Modood et aL J> 
*«h our development fieldwork in which we found tot ^ 
a minority of Asians thought of themselves as blacK 
d id, this was an important identity, often subsummg all 
(Modood et al. 1994: 95). . for som e 

What was less clear in our development work i n , 
^ian people, not only is 'blackness' compatible wit 
and culture, it is also rooted in their sense of ^ * certain 
b «ng treated as Asians, that is to say, as P«!*JT J^l 0 ut- 
Physical appearance ('not white*) and of being™* y fication 
si ders (wearing a sari, for example). For some Asians ^ ^ 

blackness is not just a product of «f*2*£2«« about 
P^duced by the experience of being made seU- c ^ 
De >ng Asian. This is particularly interesting because ^ ^ 

ev *n some of those Asians who think of *emselve as d ^ 

*e view that skin colour is the attribute of bla kn ^ 
the y think that their cultural attributes are, both in t q{ 
a ^ d in those of white people, part of their stigma ^ 

some 

the « racial identity. This complex understanding o d 
So *h Asians perceive they are 'racialized' is "»^2S*d racial 
? th at 40 per cent of Asians who said they had expen rf 
^imination in the previous five years believed that g ^ 
the * exclusion was a mixture of race and religion (a tur ^ 
Ce « believed it was their religion only) (Modood et al.^^ ^ ^ 
d> anom aly that emerges from these question^ ^ 
^pancy between the south Asians who thougn 
PC °Ple saw them in terms of skin colour (45 per cent), 
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If descrip tionS 

who themselves would include skin colour in * ^ s 
(30 per cent), and the Asians who thought there we , 
Lca'sions when they thought of themselves as bl ck ^ P , 
to our preliminary work we found that some south A* rf j. 
to themselves and other south Asians as brown (Mo t 
994: 94 -5, 99). It may be, therefore, that while mos £ • ^ ^ 
see their ethnicity in terms of a 'colour , those who 
to think of themselves as 'brown' as much as blacK . 



Religious Identities 

■ the seU ' 

Rather than skin colour, which was prominent m ^ „ 
descriptions of Caribbeans, it was religion that was p ^ 
the self-descriptions of south Asians. This owes as muc ^ 
of community as to personal faith, but the ^ Ac *"° ^ 
tization of religion is far from just a nomina one. At ^ ^ 
third of Britons say they do not have a religio n nca y ^ 0 
Asians said they have one, and 90 per cent said that re ^ 
personal importance to them (compared to 13 per ^ . 

While about a quarter of whites attend a place ot w° ^ Slkh s 
month or more, over half of Hindus and seven out ^ ^ 
attend once a month or more and nearly two-third ^.^l 
attend at least once a week. Even amongst the young e P ^ ^ 
commitment were exceptionally high: more than a tn { 
and African Asians, and two-thirds of Pakistan! and Bar* ^ & 
34-year-olds said that religion was very important to 0^ 
their lives compared to 5 per cent of whites (though nea y ^ 
Caribbeans took this view). It is clear, therefore, the : pr ^ & 
new ethnic minorities is not simply changing the ,^ otl ^ 
religion in Britain by diversifying it, but is giving it a _ 
which is out of step with native trends. sQUth AS 1 ^ 

The centrality of religion to the constitution o a p 

communities and ethnic identities can be further W ^ 
number of ways. Very few Asians marry across reUg l 
boundaries and most expect that their children will be i 
their religion. The demand, especially by Muslims, tna ^ 
taught and allowed to hold acts of worship in their p* y j 
ubour government in state sc hools, and that the state should fund MUSI ftffld 6 

approved state funding ^ basis ^ christian and Jewish schoo l S CUtfe" J ^0 

MuSSLt, is a continuing object of political activism ^^sc< 
To date, funding for dress code s that require adherents to wear turbans at } 0 r> 

four Muslim schools has ^ ^ ^ con[[me tQ provo ke acts of diSCW 



been given 
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exclusion at schools and workplaces and are the objects o g 
rulings (respectively, Mandate v. Dowell lee 1983, Malik v. 
Home Stores 1980, and Shakoor v. Anne Gray Associates 1996 
Poulter 1990). Despite the fact that at least five major south A a 
languages are spoken in Britain, and most Asians have some aal.ty 
in more than one of these languages, each linguistic community is 
strongly connected to a religious community (Modood et . 
308-12) 

Religion, moreover, is particularly worth exploring in re to o 
British socialization. For, first, it marks a significant dimensio ^ 
cultural difference between the migrants and British so y 
only did most of the migrants have a different religion from 
Ae natives, but all the indications are that they, including ^ 
tians among them, were more religious than the society y^ ^ 
joining. Not only was this likely to have been the case a 
Migration and in the early years of settlement but it is ^ 
Secondly, one of the major social changes that has tatenp^ ^ 
Britain during the lifetime of most Asian settlers na ^ ^ 
feline of indigenous religious observance and a ' fthc 
^ligion among ethnic minorities is an most of 

e ftect of British socialization. Thirdly, generally -"P*""* decline 
*e cultural practices of migrants and their descen T\ have 
With *e length of their stay in the society to ^ 
^grated. This is usually so with language, dress, ar 6 
"ages, and so on. It is also the case with religion, ho & 
Ascendants of migrants are more likely to keep _ alive ^ 
fgion rather than a distinctive language (this has c 
th e case with the Jewish and Indian diasporas, for exa . 
P er haps not with the Chinese diaspora). Rather, ^ 
rell gion exceptional is that, if not generally, at least ^ 
ety, religion is now strongly correlated with age: tne ^ 
J the more religious they are likely to be. Yet the lo g ^ ^ 
has been in Britain the greater the likelihood of a dec 
0 "ginal culture. So, in the particular case of religion, age, 
of r esidence in Britain work against each other. ^ 
W e found, indeed, that while there is not a uni they 
ter »> the more a person's life has been in Britain, the less 
are to say that religion is very important. Testing ^ 
e * effects of age and length of residence * Paki- 
na lysis by logistic regression, we found that for Indian 

J£ * age and length of ^.^^^ 
Cac h other out, but among Bangladeshis and African 
Residence has about twice the effect that age does. 
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.w decline 

• the case of the last-mentioned groups, the - ally 
sociali.ationisoe.ngteversedonlyP 

by age. 

New forms of Ethnicity 

Distinctive cultural practices to do with ; eU S i0 "; r l ^f riS^" 
riase and so on sometimes still command consideraDi ^ 
The 'case of religion has already been mentioned. ^ 
example is that nearly all south Asians can understand a ^ 
language, and over two-thirds use it with family mem r . 0 W 
than themselves. More than half of the married 16 > ^ 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis had had their spouse chos ^ ;n 
parents. There was, however, a visible decline in par" ^ pat- 
distinctive cultural practices across the generations. ^ are d 10 
ticularly evident amongst younger south Asians who, co ^ 
their elders, are less likely to speak to family members ^ & 
Asian language, regularly attend a place of worship, 
arranged marriage. ce ase^ l ° 

Yet, as has been said, this did not mean that the ^ is re sp eCt 
identify with their ethnic or racial or religious group. 1° .-^$1 
the survey makes clear what has been implicit in recent ^ t0 
polities'. Ethnic identification is no longer necessarily conn ^ 
personal participation in distinctive cultural practices, su ^fitf 
of language, religion, or dress. Some people expresse ^ istin cti ve 
identification even though they did not participate in ^ e ^ c 
cultural practices. Hence it is fair to say a new conception 
identity has emerged. . ct j V e 

Traditionally, ethnic identity has been implicit in ^ xsU ^ t e^ 
tural practices; this still exists and is the basis of a strong j .^tv 
of group membership. Additionally, however, an associ^ ojri gin s ' 
tity can be seen which takes the form of pride in ° ne ^ p0 liti c9 
identification with certain group labels, and sometim eS 
assertiveness. ha ve i 

The ethnic identities of the second generation > ^ e tf> 
weaker component of behavioural difference, but it w ° U laSt 
leading to portray them as weak identities as such. In the ^ _^p 0 ft 
of decades the bases of identity-formation have underg 0 ^yet^ 
ant changes and there has come to be a minority asS cioU s & 
Identity has moved from that which might be uncon^ pt^j 
taken for granted because implicit in distinctive cult *fj^ e eXP^ 
to conscious and public projections of identity and 
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creation and assertion of politicized ethnicities. This is p 
wider socio-political climate which is not confined to 
culture or non-white minorities. Feminism, gay pnoe, ^ ^ 
nationalism, and the revival of Scottishness are ^some P ^ 
examples of these new identity movements which have ^ 
an important feature in many countries in whicn v 
declined. Identities in this political climate are : not 
Private but are shaped through intellectual, cultural, an j 
debates and become a feature of public discourse ^""JJ*, 
eiaUy at the level of local or regional government ^ 
formed in such processes are fluid and susceptible to g ^ 
political climate, but to think of them as weak is to o ^ 
Pride with which they may be asserted, the intensity ^ 
*ey may be debated, and their capacity to genera 
activism and poUtical campaigns. In any case, wtt i ^ 
here as cultural-practices-based identities * nd ass0 <\ ^ 
titles are not mutually exclusive. They depict ideal typ 
usually found, as in the Fourth Survey, in a mixed id • ^ ^ 
a reactive pride identity can generate new cultura ^ 
revive old ones. Thus a Muslim assertiveness, somet m ^ 
Entity, sometimes a religious revival, sometimes ooi , g 

Br itain and elsewhere, especially amongst some 
(Jacobson 1997; Saeed, Blain, and Forbes 1999). ^ ^ 

Some of the differences in culture and identity ^ 
gained by place of birth, period of ^encejn B ^ ^ 
Phonal class, or by a combination of these and relate ^ 
underlying them was an irreducible difference betweer iffoy ^ ^ 
% the strongest influence on south Asians' ldent1 ^ f those wh o 
the time they came to Britain. Getting on for ^ > strong 
mi 8rated after they had reached the age of 35 ex 

ST? idemity; ° ne - ei S hth ° f thCm ?«f tie south Asians 
(M °dood et al. 1997: 334-6). In contrast, half of Ac *> ^ 

had been born in Britain were members ^ 
^haviou ra i category. An important contrast betweeng, ^ 
ha Ps related to the influence of religion, is be ^ een indus)i a nd 
and Indians (about 90 per cent of whom are Sikhs ana ^ ^ 
J*"** and Bangladeshis (over 95 per cent c , w 
7 s )' On a range of issues to do with religion, arrange 
Cho ^ of schools, and Asian clothes, the latter group ■ ta ^ 

more "conservative view than the former, even 

rriv al/birth in Britain and economic position are ^ 
J*** The fact that the Pakistanis and Ban^de^ 
H to come from rural backgrounds, and, >n papula 
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a r,prhaps als 

poorer rura! background, is bound - J 

L auitudes and practices in relauon to gend r ro ^ 



be a factor (Modood 1990). 
Britishness 




A misleading picture would be conveyed f * d ^ me 
besides colour and religion other 

tioned by respondents, and indeed, that ethn ^ 

identification was of course not universa For Eas » 0 « 

for example, their job was as important an item ^ 

Tetany important point to stress is that d- ^> 
cu ^d here/various as they are, do ™a^ *J 
sense of Britishness. More than two-thirds of Asm" ^ 

amongst young people and ^o had b e n b ^ ^ 
The majority of respondents had no , iffi «kyw ^ p ,o 
hyphenated or multiple identities, ^ l9 94). ^ 

smdy and other research (Hutnik 1991, Modood* a * 
therl was evidence of alienation from or a ^ 
For example, over a quarter of British-born C^**"* ^ 
did not think of themselves as being British. Tats too ^ tb 
our in-depth interviews at the development stage. ^ 
m ost of the second generation did think o then ^ 
but not entirely culturally and socially British. They w ^ ^ 
ever comfortable with the idea of British being ^^ Vt ^ 
a legal title; in particular they found it difficult to ca ^ ,o 
•British' because they felt that the majority 
accept them as British because of their race or cultura ^ 
through hurtful 'jokes', harassment, discrimination ^ 
they found their claim to be British was all too ^ d tr> 
(Modood et al. 1994: ch. 6). It should also be borne 
'British* is a problematic and declining feature ot ^ ^ 
amongst some white people too, especially the y ,^ 0 \!^% 
resisted by many Irish in Britain, it is being eclipsed ^^0^ 
Scotland. Indeed, there seems to be less subjective ij^ Sc0 tt» s 
between being British and Pakistani than being Britis 
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Group differences of the sort discussed in this chapter used to be 
regarded by anti-racists as of negligible significance for pubh pol 
icy, for it used to be argued that the important P^ f^ 
eradicating racism and that all the non^hite groups in B*w 
experience the same racism. As the research evidence , o ^erenua 
stereotyping has accumulated over the last decade, the leading 
orists discovered what they alleged was a new racism, 
differential stereotyping and treatment of Asians an 
to be as old as the presence of these groups in Britain I 
1997). The Fourth Survey strongly supports ^xontenuon of* 
ferential prejudice targeted at different groups. The su > 
that there is now a consensus across all groups tnai p j 
against Asians is much the highest of any ethnic, racial 6 
group; and it is believed by Asian people the-selves ffi t P^ 
Mice against Asians is primarily a prejudice against 
(Modood et al. 1997: 133-4). . , he exten t 

The perception of these groups' cultural practices a ^ ^ 
to which they are adhered to no doubt is a deter fa Britain 
Prejudice against them such that the important preju ^ 
is a cultural racism rather than a straightforward colon 
■t would be wrong to assume that groups which are ^ ^ 
distinct or culturally conservative are least ^ ' ^ of all 
^ce versa. It has already been mentioned that tne ^ 
non-whites the culturally and socially closest «> the _ ^ 
^ the highest proportion who ^^f^angladeshis, the 
Sritishness-more than the Pakistanis and the d & 
m ost culturally conservative and separate of these g P • ^ ^ 
^nservatism does not necessarily consist in 
le * alone as a community and not making political dj» ^ ^ 
th e public space, say, in the manner of the Amish m 
ex *npl e , half of all Muslims wanted state funding rf 
J***. something which was ^^^SSsumed to 
Conservative government and against which there p 
^ considerable white opposition (not necessanly tr , 
Ch ristians: the survey found that nominal Christians and ag^ ^ 
atl *ists were more likely to express prejudice against ^ ^ 
fitted Christians). The political demands of ^ 
hes e are not akin to conscientious objections, to pnnc p ^ 
from civic obligations, but-akin to other movemen 
tnulticulturalism-for some degree of^adon 
J* Not for getting the state out of the sphe e rf 
pities, but for an inclusion of MusUms into the sp 
ate -supported culture. 
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Yet at the same time, the trend in all groups, however, is away 
from cultural distinctness and towards cultural mixture and inter- 
marriage. The trend is not equally strong in the various groups. For 
example, among the British-born, of those who had a partner, half 
of Caribbean men, a third of Caribbean women, a fifth of Indian 
and African Asian men, a tenth of Pakistani and Bangladeshi men, 
and very few south Asian women had a white partner. 



Conclusion 

While there is, then, much empirical support for those theorists, 
such as Stuart Hall, who have emphasized the fluid and hybridic 
nature of contemporary post-immigration ethnicities in Britain, the 
suggestion that groups are so internally complex that they have 
become 'necessary fictions' (Hall 1987: 45; 1992: 254) is much exag- 
gerated. Moreover, the theoretical neglect of the role of religion 
reflects a bias of theorists of 'difference' that should be urgently 
remedied (Modood 1998). 

Some have argued that the hope for multiculturalism lies in the 
development of new syncretic and hybrid youth cultures centred on 
black musical forms like rap and hip hop, and their Asian equivalents 
(Gilroy 1987). Hybridity or youth, however, cannot be assumed to 
produce just one kind of cultural formation. The current popularity 
of the new Islamic identities is indicated by the many Muslim 
student societies found in British universities and colleges. 

The political challenge, I believe, is to reach out for a multi- 
cultural Britishness that is sensitive to ethnic difference and 
incorporates a respect for persons as individuals and for the collec- 
tivities that people have a sense of belonging to. That means a 
multiculturalism that is happy with hybridity but has space for 
religious identities. Both hybridity and ethno-religious communities 
have legitimate claims to be accommodated in political multi- 
culturalism; they should not be pitted against each other in an 
either-or fashion as is done all too frequently by the celebrators of 
British Asian hybridity (e.g. Rushdie 1991; Kureishi 1995) and by 
some liberal political philosophers (e.g. Waldron 1992). It is fascinat- 
ing that the incompatible but separately attractive polarities identi- 
fied by Kureishi amongst Asians are both found in Prime Minister 
Tony Blair's thinking about Britain. At the start of his premiership, 
there was a celebration of stylish, creative hedonism (London as a 
world leader in couture, pop music, restaurants, nightclubs and so 
on), widely referred to as 'Cool Britannia'. Yet he is also identified 
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with a passionate plea to renew the ethical springs of community 
and to put duty and high-minded responsibility back into citizen- 
ship. The making of British Asian identities thus has the potential to 
influence and be shaped by the remaking of Britishness. What is 
potentially worrying is the relationship of Asian and other minori- 
ties to Englishness. For, while it seems that Asians in Scotland, like 
other Scots, are thinking of themselves in terms of Scottishness 
rather than Britishness (Saeed, Blain, and Forbes 1999), in England, 
where the whole issue of English identity is full of complexity and 
ambivalence, of implicit superiority and suspicion of nationalism, 
'English' has been treated by the new Britons as a closed ethnicity 
rather than an open nationality. Hence, while many Asians have 
come to think of themselves as hyphenated Brits, few yet think of 
themselves as English. If 'British' ceases to be an available option (it 
has been said that Ulster Loyalists and English non-whites are the 
last enthusiasts of 'British') then whites and non-whites in England 
will have to develop a new relationship and common identity or risk 
losing the open, plural, and hybridic sense of nationality that Britain 
has started to make possible (Modood 1999). 



Further Reading 

The following offer a good start on studies of British Asians: 

Ballard, R. (ed.) (1994), Desh Pardesh: The South Asian Presence in Britain, 
London: Hurst. 

Baumann, G. (1996), Contesting Culture: Discourses of Identity in Multi-Ethnic 

London, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Modood, T., Bcishon, S., and Virdee, S. (1994), Changing Ethnic Identities, 

London: Policy Studies Institute. 
Werbner, P. (1990), The Migration Process, Oxford: Berg. 
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No Longer 'Ourselves Alone' in 
Northern Ireland 



Northern Ireland is a society which has not known the pleasures 
or pains of hegemony since the early 1960s. The 1998 Good Friday 
agreement, albeit a milestone in the development of a new settle- 
ment, has been based on a very fragile political consensus. In its first 
two years of operation, the agreement produced no widely shared 
national or territorial identification, and no force capable of cross- 
community leadership. Its political representation took the form 
of a divided Assembly with an unprecedented legitimacy whose 
longevity was continually in question. 

The prospects for a new hegemony depend on whether any new 
or inclusive cultural and political identifications develop in the space 
created by the ceasefires and the Good Friday agreement and the 
degree to which they are articulated or resisted by the traditional 
political formations currently represented in the new Assembly. 

Hegemonic but decidedly non-consensual, unionist rule from 
partition to the early 1970s was a period of gerrymandered local 
government. The preferential distribution of housing by unionist 
councillors was accompanied by a ratepayer franchise and direct 
d iscrimination which greatly disadvantaged the poorer Catholic- 
population while facilitating a cross-class unionist identification in 
the Protestant community. 

After the collapse of this regime, and the subsequent prolifera- 
tion of unionist identifications — reflected in the rising number of 
political parties seeking to articulate them — direct rule became 
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d's unreliable substitute for hegemony. Orders 
,rthern ^el^n ^^.^ directive s were a painfully ineffective 
in Council an a divided sorigty, and reduced the 

mechanism ot ^^ politics in the north. Nevertheless, the installa- 
space for dem °^ { garrison was accompanied by improvements 
tionofalarge , ent ri g hts for £atholics. One significant 

in housing ana v ^ ^ ^ ^ Catholic middle dass. Direct 
outcome was ^ J^^^d downsides. For exaTr^pleTNorthern 
rule had many rema i n ed the most economically disadvantaged 
Ireland not on . £ also b ecamTinln7rialiHgTfieg^ 

area in the ^ ^ ^ ^ population ] ives j n area s more than 

gated society protestant or 95 per cent Catholic and 60 per cent 
9 0 per cent protestants and Catholics would not work in 
iVlar-predominantly of the other religion' (Shuttleworth and 

^Arcondltcome was two unstable blocs of antagonistic polit- 
• f Lies one nadonaHst and republican, the other unionised 
, fr t ' jted by counterposed national identifications, relig.ous 
Sence and territorialized communities, but nevertheless divided 
bv their class character and varying degrees of commitment or 
opposition to pjramjHtar^cdon and power-sharing. Against all 
expectations and with the exception of two unionist parties, these 
were the blocs which concluded the Good Friday agreement with 
the governments qfBritain and Ireland. 

How will that agreementritnd its subsequent popular endorse- 
ment impact on the hitherto inflexible cultural political, and 
spatial identifications which preceded it? Will tne result be a 
strengthening of the political centre ground and a 'new consu- 
tutionalism' that engages with civil society rather than with ethnic 
political agencies (Wilson 1996a)? Will the new Assembly, if it 
proves to be sustainable, assist the development of a hybrid 
national identification— both British and Irish, based on liberal 
rights and cultural realities— in short, a new civic unionism (Porter 
1996)? Will nationalist and republican formations begin to acknow- 
ledge the diversity within, as well as beyond, the community 
identifications they construct and regulate? In short, will the old 
closures and homogenizations of the two traditions be reinforced 
or dissolved? 

The work of Julia Kristeva, a French Lacanian psychoanalyst and 
theorist of nationalism, is useful here. The challenge facing North- 
ern Ireland is whether the subjectivities produced by the residual 
identifications of two hitherto counterposed communities can 
become reflexive 'strangers to themselves', the cultural precondi- 
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tion she identifies for peacefu|-^and^pluralist cphabitatjoji with 
formerly abjected others. Abaction is a'^ocess^rafTerentiation 
and exclusion that Kristeva locates in the construction of individual 
subjectivities. A closely related process occurs within the act of 
national identification and it is particularly visible in divided 
societies like Northern Ireland, where the internal and external 
menaces that threaten all identifications were externalized and 
expelled beyond the pale and the peace line, coalescing in abject 
figures like Taig and Orangeman, planter and terrorist. Following 
Kristeva, the originating and recoiling subjectivities of Northern 
Ireland, both individual and collective, must become 'strangers to 
themselves' if the Good Friday agreement is to succeed in inaugur- 
ating a new and 'paradoxical community' in which there is no 
longer an assumption of homogeneity and in which 'rje^ojjnition of 
o therness is a right and a duty' (Kristeva 1993). 

A Century of Mutual Abjection 

In Northern Ireland representations of national identity, firmly 
articulated with religious preference, have been polarized, con- 
tested, and disseminated into new fields of representation through- 
out the twentieth century. The unitary notions of community on 
which they have been based are characterized by fragile and threat- 
ened imaginaries. Siege metaphors are 'part of the shared cultural 
tradition of both Catholic and Protestants in Northern Ireland' 
(Buckley and Kenney 1995: 97). A Protestant-unionist sense of vul- 
nerability and uncertainty has existed ever since a Ho me Rulej jill 
passed through the British House of Commons in 1912, and a 
Catholic-nationalist sense of dismemberment dates from the act of 
parti tion in 1921 . These anxieties, fears of abjection, and mutual 
distinctions were sustained on all sides by reference to the territorial 
claim to the north in articles 2 and 3 of the constitution of the 
Republic of Ireland, which endured until shortly after the Good 
Friday agreement, by the practice of direct discrimination, and by 
fear of violence. The communities which resulted were reaffirmed 
in the fieldg^ of music, spor t, language, and territor y in a highly 
politicized bifurcation of cultural and political identifications. 

A Catholic struggle for civil rights commenced in the 1960s. 
Accelerated by the spread of television, which carried egalitarian 
narratives from black America to Belfast and Derry it was 
an unmanageable dynamic within the wider modernization of 
the north. Forcibly suppressed by the unionist state, it was 
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earticulated to older nationalist political projects 
subsequently re ^ unificatio n of Ireland as their objective (Purdie 
w hich had the r^^ ^ Doc hartaigh 1 997). Two strategies for the 
1990; °' Doher ?j re i an d— one constitutional, and another involving 
reunification °^ ^ deve loped by the J5DLP and the republican 
physical force ^ _ The ensu i n g violent interaction between 
movement respe^ ^ ^ p aramiliter2jeEH^£^ ism ' and 

the military , ua ds reinforced and exacerbated the divisions in the 
loyalist dea H^~- and culture of the north for the next thirty years, 
polity g eograP g * 0s there have been over 35,000jhooting incidents, 
Since the late ^ ns> and more th an 3 i 600__people killed, 
almost 1 0,00 ^ ^ unionist bloc began to fragment, the effect 
During th is P er ' dcal respo nses to the civil rights and paramilitary 
of differing tac 1 territorial and demographic anxieties, and as 
challenge, to c ce Q f class divisions in the Protestant com- 

a result of the e threatened a hegemonic unionist 

munity 'Dei" assert ion of political authority was founded 
bourgeoisie W _ relat ionship with working class Protestants' 
on a paterna i contrast> f rom t h e mid-1980s, the objectives and 
(Shirlow ^gtitutional nationalism and republicanism increas- 
strategies of con g fierce d jff erence Q f opinion on the 

ingly c ° nVerge J. w hich was, in practice, decreasing in importance, 
use of violence atrocity _ an d periodic outbreaks of electoral 
if still capable o 

comp etition ' nG t only coincided with the deindustrialization of 
" TheJ*°^ S hel e d to accelerate it. Major shipbuilding, textiles, 
the north, they ^ Mrtnra contracted to the ooint where today 
baccc 
Jy 20 

any u facturing juwb ™.w-». ~ .< 

000 manu p rotestant . un ionist community which had long 
ipact on the erTiployrn ent discrimination. The impoverishment 
ben efited ft" 0 " 1 based wor king-class unionist communities led to a 
of the old tra ^jon of the cultural and political identifications 
partial tr * n Z in them, and a growing sense of disconnection 
^-produced wi dass (Bruce 1994; McAuley i 9 94). 



-^vTrhev helped w «^"«- 

,ie north, ^ aft seCto rs contracted to the point where today 
obacco, and ai ^ ^ population are employed in manufacturing 
>nly 20 pef C j nt the first two decades of the recent conflict alone, 
of any kind - f " c turing jobs were lost, with a particularly heavy 
manu a „ et . anr . U nionist community which had long 



to 

o: 



cm employment — u ^.~~- 
based working-class unionist communities led to a 

old traClC r L ^ ,.„i,.,,_„i — a l.v:,..vl J^enHfiraHnn 

" tr ^ w jthin tnem, 
repr oduCe stant middle class (Bruce 1994; McAuley 1994). 
from th e pr0te rn wo rkforce is heavily dependent on public sector 
-phe n ° rt almost 40 per cent of those in work are directly 
e mP loynient he British state, although the figure has begun to fall 
e r r.ploy ed by f \ he contracting out of public services and the intro- 
a result of tn^ rnarkets . Northern Ireland still has the highest 
aS tion ° f inte , r joent in theJJmtejjCingdom, with a Catholic to 
duC 0 f unen3^ 9y ioyrn ent ratioofT: 1 and.lnWest Belfast, a 46 per 
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cent unemployment rate for Catholic (Bew, Patterson, and Teague 
1997). ~~ 

The reproduction of a society is not just a question of symbolic 
identifications and distinctions. There are few western societies as 
attuned to their demographic profile as Northern Ireland. It has an 
increasingly young population, 25 per cent of which is aged under 
15 years of age. Catholics are now 43 per cent of the population and 
the numbers of Catholic and Protestants are fast approaching bal- 
ance. Although Protestants remain a territorial majority in North- 
ern Antrim, Down, Armagh, and much of the north-east, they are a 
minority west of the river Bann and amongst university students. 
This is having an significant impact on political structures and higher 
education — and, of course, on the Protestant sense of siege — and it 
has forced cross-bloc co-operation, particularly in local government. 
In 1997 Belfast's City Hall briefly fell from unionist control for the 
first time ever. However, the emergence of Derry's large Catholic 
majority has been partially tempered by the SDLP's pluralist com- 
mitment to the rotation of the post of mayor between all parties 
and its non-sectarian approach to the development of the city. 

In Northern Ireland the codes of cultural and national identity are 
intensely regulated, asserted, and contested by members of the two 
blocs as a part of a cultural and political struggle: Orange ^parades, 
the use of Gaelic street signs, the flying or unfurling of Irish tri- 
colours and Union Jacks, the creation of new colour-coded stretches 
of pavement are all occasions of intense political anxiety and 
reaffirmation of opposed identifications. In the mid-1990s there were 
major disputes at Queen's University in Belfast following the dele- 
tion of the National Anthem from the graduation ceremony and the 
increasing usage of Gaeli c on the camp us. Another recent example 
was the row which followed the introduction of a logo consisting of 
two figures embracing for a joint marketing initiative intended to 
promote the island as a tourist venue by the Northern Irish Tourist 
Board and the Republic's Bord Failte. An accompanying shamrock 
was deleted in the initial agreement but then restored in the Repub- 
lic, triggering controversy in the north. A few months later Ulster 
unionist MP Ken Maginnis hurled two Irish tricolour flags — part of 
a St Patrick's Day display at Westminster — into the river Thames, 
stating that they had more to do with the IRA than St Patrick. 

The connection between the regulation of the female body and 
the reproduction of national and political identifications was par- 
ticularly evident in the tarring and feathering of the young Catholic 
women who fraternized with British soldiers at dances organized 
by the British army in the 1970s. These attacks were the work of 
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an absolutist political formation operating a gendered hierarchy 
and fearful of contamination and social dilution. 'Sexual comply 
signalled a form of political ambiguity that republicans were 
trying to erase' (Aretxaga 1997).The persistence of these defen** 
and exclusionary practices was evident when Catholic teenage 
Bernadette Martin was shot dead while sleeping at herJrotfiSia" 
boyfriend^ home near Lurgan asjecently_as July 1997. The con* 
of women is still a shared aspiration of the contrasting, g«>#* 
notions of the nation operative in the cultural and political 
nanes of nordjem^ranuUtams. It has delayed the emergence ot » 
women's movement and feminist thinking on the scale coi*^ 
throughout western Europe after the 1960s. It also deters the ^ 
expression of non-heterosexual preferences (Nash 1997). , 
The anxious, self-reassuring practice of abjection, the exte^ 
ization of the menaces and temptations which are internal an 
threatening to an identification, is highly visible at the extreme* <* 

Wn" 7T' 7 amingS a § ainst Nation with the W*f 
Whore and the sadism of monks, accompanied by claims that S** 
Fein s membership oath includes a commitment to driving * 
Protestants like swine into the sea, are commonplace utterances of 
an Paisley and his followers. Equally commonplace in the *pf 

Z "o? T C ° UOqUialiSmS ^ -Black^astards' (a ^ 
ence to the Protestant and unionist Royal Black Institution and * 

* -d " eri Z e pd£ 

— z^t : zz: P of ,r ion (used to des l** : 

recently the most coi^I Or ** T " a £* 

moment during the marlin gC ParadeS) ' DUrmg V 

was attempting^ reaTu ? 1997 ' " ^ "Ed* 

republicans and develop identificationS ° f B U 

Mowlam who waTZ^S ** PCaCe P rOCCSS ' * * li 

^22^ Pontius Pilate in disse0 

nat^il tfigg^**** between p*-* £ 

bet Wee nI^t^S^ ,,n, " PUbliC ^ diSdn >- 
nent in Protestant discouT T barbarian is als ° leSS P 2 

oppositions are mo^ £ ^ * be. These long-s^f 
tions are both deservi™ f ^rnation that the two * 

**» - -* rs^sr..^ - tc diffi ^ 

tions stiU structure think' u dlStlnctions and hornS^a 
contrasted other. mg ° Ut eac h tradition's identity 3 

The processes of abjection anH •, u 
of these residual notion, r , racialize d distinction at the t>» 

° m ° f Colle «ive ethnic identity are ^ 
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visible at times of intense social conflict. But despite the militarized 
environment, which still makes identifications alternative to those 
offered by the main political parties difficult to establish, sustain, 
and disseminate, these codes can occasionally be unravelled, 
making the traditional identifications appear strange. 

As so often, music scenes generate the best examples. 'Alterna- 
tive Ulster', 'Suspect Device', 'Barbed Wire Love', and other songs 
from Belfast indie rock pioneers Stiff Little Fingers vocalized the 
dissociation of northern youth from the dominant political articula- 
tions of the late 1970s. The song 'Green Wogs' also confronted the 
racialized assumptions of the Anglo-British. However, these are 
now a distant memory. 

A more complicated example is the Bitter Orange Band^al&ug 
Tfce Pope's a Darkie. In many ways it exemplifies a bigoted, croSS- 
generational Protestant sense of racialized superiority and sectarian 
territoriality, from the title song's association of Catholics with 
blackness, illiberalism, and hostility to birth control through to the 
Ulster-affirming Country and Western-reggae hybrid 'This Land is 
°ur Land', the designation of non-Protestant areas as 'jungle in 
'Derry R oc k', the sexual decadence and moral hypocrisy ot 
Catholicism in 'Blue Nun Blues' and the threat to 'press the button 
on the twelfth day of July' in 'Six Counties'. But the external rnen- 
^e, signified by nationalist tunes and Afro-Caribbean rhythms has 
actually been reintroduced into the music, and licensed as parody- 
for example in 'Bold Orange Heroes' and 'Sasha Walter s War . I 
have watched Protestants at post-parade street parties enjoying 
these songs and rhythms and have also seen the album generate 
tr ansgressive laughter and enjoyment in republican homes during 
a n optimistic phase of the peace process. Here perhaps, in such 
unexpected reversals, are signToflhTopenness and instability ot 
Catholic and Protestant identifications, and the beginnings of the 
taking strange of oneself that Kristeva's arguments would suggest 
is necessary for Kcoad^^Mm^mJ^- ° nC * "Tf 
o f that remarkable moment during the peace process in which a 
coachload of nationalists and unionists, gridlocked for ninety min- 
utes on their way to a White House reception, filled the time with 
communal singing: 'Gerry Adams joined in, singing the Orange 
^them "The Sash My Father Wore" as loud as the rest (Sharrock 
a nd Devenport 1997: 387). There could be no better or more 
Promising example of the practice of 'paradoxical community . 

The collective memories and nairati^tfS^^J also 
be *ng reassessed in the fields of history, geography, and popu ar 
cu lture. A promising rethink is under way, particularly amongst a 
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dissident Protestant intelligentsia, which questions the ^esp 1 * 3 
notion of two stable traditions (Hyndman 1996; Boyce and O 
1996; Shirlow and McGovern 1997). 

Civil society alone cannot be expected to heal political divis' 00 ^ 
'Sport can be an integral element in the creation and exacerba 0 
of political conflict' (Bairner and Sugden 1993). In the case 
Northern Ireland, it currently reproduces segregation and p olltlC g 
distinction. The Gaelic Athletics Association, which the Orang 
Order regards as 'the IRA at play', fosters Gaelic football, hurW* 
and camogie. The Anglo-British sports of cric^and_£Ug^. a f 
articulated with Protestantism and unionism. The burning do^ n q{ 
a cricket pavilion on Lower Ormeau Road in 1997, a tense zone ^ 
Catholic expansion, was a recent consequence of this dynam> c ' 
world-sport like football does not transcend national divisions 
rather reveals their depth, especially within the working & 
(McGarry and O'Leary 1995). Counterposed sectarian affiliat*** 
football teams^elticjndRangsrs, Everton andLiyexpa" 1 ' f**L 
and Englaiid_or._Scotl a nd^mobili Z e and maintain ethnic dis« 
tions, although there is a greater degree of flexibility and ope 
in relation to the fortunes of the Northern Ireland football te» 

The New Opportunity 

The late 1990s were a political and cultural watershed for 
reland. They represent a moment in which attempts to chang^ 
radmonal political identifications and practices of many rfjj 

licans and unionists began to bear fruit, raising hope and V** 

anxiety and eenerari™ * a^~.^— ' 6 
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Shortly afterwards, three-quarters of voters elected candidates 
for the Assembly who were in favour of the deal. But unionism is 
still in crisis. The UUP took only 21.3 per cent of the vote in the 1998 
election, coming second to the SDLP. The UUP's 28 pro-Assembly 
seats exactly matched the number of unionists opposed to the 
Good Friday agreement. Serious divisions remain in the unionist 
community and its parties have proved unable to operate as an 
alfianceTThe consensus and stability required for the agreement to 
stick and for a new hegemony to emerge is far from guaranteed. 
Amidst growing disputes over decommissioning, the release of 
Prisoners, and contentious Orange parades, journalist David McKit- 
trick suggested that the Assembly might become 'a forum for war 
by another means' before it had even met. However, this fragmenta- 
tion of unionism also provides the opportunity for a realignment 
between constitutional nationalism and pragmatic unionism in the 
centre ground of politics, based on the converging lifestyles, greater 
respect for law and order, tolerance of intermarriage, and trans- 
national outlook of the north's middle classes, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Although the agreement was a historic turning point, disputes 
relating to the detailed operation of the institutions of government— 
as opposed to their perceived incompatibility with entrenched 
national identifications-are much further down the popular 
agenda than the actions and reforms expected of politicians. An 
end to p^rjirmhjaryj^ojei^ the introduction of a bill of rights, and 
the right to choose integrated education are regarded as more 
'mportant by both Protestants and Catholics (Irwin 1998). 

A major consequence of the replacement of the democratic pro- 
cess with direct rule in 1972 was that national-constitutional 
demands-through which local leaders formed and maintained 
^ter^ose^ommunities-often took priority over popular con- 
cerns like employment, health, education, and quality of life issues, 
°ver which local politicians have had little influence. 

Unionist supremacism, and its successor, direct rule, together 
choked thelp^e~quked for a democratic and inclusive politics to 
er nerge. I n Northern Ireland universal suffrage for elections to local 
government, many of whose powers had been transferred to the 
Northern Ireland Office, has only been in place since 1969. For 
ne arly three decades, government has been remote and unaccount- 
able , legitimized only by unamendable Orders in Council, lhe 
mis trust and disengagement from the emaciated political process 
th at resulted now represents a major challenge to those who 
w °nld like to develop a modern pluralist form of politics. Elected 
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politicians frequently acted as advocates for vested ethnic interests 
and competing national aspirations. Until the peace process they 
had little experience of managing resources and brokering partner- 
ships or negotiating priorities. 'They are not forced to consider 
options, make hard decisions, or weigh financial implications. All of 
that is largely done for them by ministries and quangos . Direct 
rule has created a system where elected officials promote griev- 
ances' (Hazelton 1995). One immediate consequence was that the 
middle class of both faiths, one reinforced and the other created by 
the British subvention, withdrew from the political sphere. 

Z Zo^Tr ab ° Ut fi P0litics ma X qualify the legitimacy that 
opinion polls and voting figures - , „,</ 

settlement. The 'loss of on^I ^ ^ C ° nfer °" «* ** 
cess was a major finding 0^ ' ! ° f ** 

tions during 1997. It was widely f tT^"^ ^ 
from community activists to , ^ inidative had p3S 

vants. Fearing a stalemate between^T' ministers - and civil f, 
that 'a parallel and far reachin d , P dans - the stud y concluded 
heart of our two communitiesVHn * mUSt be taken ri § ht t0 ^ 
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challenge is to develop new forms of political identification and 
community partnership that will help to revise collective memories 
of dismemberment, siege, or imminent disappearance. 

The residual political formations of the unionist ascendancy, of 
the era of direct rule, and of historic communities predominantly 
ordered by their identification with the British or Irish state, may 
not survive the next phase of the modernization of the north. 
Northern Ireland in the next five years will be a tense laboratory for 
many contemporary notions of pluralist politics, deterritorialized 
national identification, civic nationalism, hyphenated identities, and 
reflexivity. 

A Deterritorialized North, Transatlantic and European 

Many accounts of the Troubles emphasize the territorialized nature 
of the conflict. But the conflict in Northern Ireland has always been 
a diasporic, even globalized contestation for power and resources. 

More than any other part of the United Kingdom, the identifica- 
tions and forces involved in the region have increasingly been 
transnational, from Germany's tactical assistance to republicanism 
during the First World War to the more recent Libyan weapons 
subsidy, from Dublin's aspirations to reunite the island to European 
rights legislation, from the psephological calculations of incoming 
American presidents with an eye on the Irish-American vote to 
Westminster's changing sensitivity to its fragile 'special relation- 
ship' with the USA. The emerging settlement, if it holds, is there- 
fore an integral part of the post-cold War politi cal proce ss, which 
consists of consolidated regional trading blocs, increasingly 
diasporic polities, and the transformation of democratic processes 
by supranational formations and an intensively mediatized western 
world. 

The political identifications of the Irish diaspora in the United 
States, where 40 million people now claim an Irish ethnicity, 
have been crucial for nationalists and republicans (Holland 1995: 
O'Clery 1996; Wilson 1995). They have also impacted on the 
strategy of the British government. As Bew, Patterson, and Teague 
point out, in the post-war period 'the high political concerns of its 
political elite in relation to Ireland shifted from the strategic to the 
diplomatic: the concern was not to be embarrassed internationally, 
particularly in the US, by Britain's Northern Ireland involvement' 
(1997). 

Republican articulations were very effective in securing American 
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U re on Westminster, new policy initiatives, and funds during 
P reS ^ arl vears of the Troubles. Irish Northern Aid was set up in 
thC C3 and the Washington-based Irish National Caucus a few years 
l97 °' Liberal democratic opinion also went transatlantic. In the 
lat ?' l970 s John Hume, leader of the SDLP, networked effectively 
ml h an influential group known as 'the four horsemen' consisting 
W f \ nators Edward Kennedy and Daniel Moynihan, Speaker of the 
se Tip O'Neill, and New York Governor Hugh Carey (Wilson 
^ oU ^ e The initiative was broadened by the founding of Congres- 
199 al Friends of Ireland in 1981, which became a successful catalyst 
Si0 ° litical pressure on London and a political guarantor of the US 
P °bution to the International Fund for Ireland. Transatlantic 
^"^republicanism was not to be eclipsed, however. 'The hunger 
Ir tod the effect of reawakening an Irish American giant,' IRA 
Strilte buyer Gerry McGeough told Peter Taylor. 'An Anglophobic 
arm - S fTaylor 1997). The combined effect of these initiatives was 
ial in securing President Clinton's later and decisive involve- 
in the peace process. 

opean integration has also reshaped the structures and dis- 
EU of the conflict. Decisions by the European Court placed a 
courses^ ^ Cross-community and cross-border collabor- 

chCC secure European structural development funds has had a 
ati ° n al rather than a financial impact. In total, the structural fund 
P ° ht d ng scheduled for the north in the five years 1994-9 was only 
spending ^ ^ ^ & thjrd ^ ^ annua i subvention from the 

£9 °° ^Exchequer. The Republic's membership of the European 
BrlDS • widely recognized to be a reason for the closer collabor- 
Uni ° n between Dublin and London on the detail of a settlement 
atl ° n the 1980s onwards. 

fr orn Euro pean Union was a major arena and social model for the 
The j ohn Hume. His claim that it had brought the previously 
SDL p nei ghbours of France and Germany together is known 
Wafrir %ingle Transferable Speech'. The SDLP actually sought 
aS Union representation in its proposals for joint sovereignty 

BUt u ? north in the early 1990s. 

in the j n volvement in and affiliation to European institutions 
^ S to have a weaning and transformative effect on the 
is y ^ litica i identifications mobilized and reproduced in the 
diverge^ inte g ra ted Europe sensitized to its regions, and based on 
o0 rth- f . nts of citizenship, might reduce the salience of nation- 
c odifi e ^ political identifications and be conducive to the emer- 
s tat£' DaS ^ pluralist democracy in Ireland (Kearney and Wilson 
gence ° ^ oCtat ic Dialogue 1997; Kearney 1997). 

1994; D e 
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Meehan and Bew also argue that the Eur opean U nion_embodies 
processes which will be valuable in Northern Ireland: 'the lessons 
of its peacemaking origins and the continental tradition of coali- 
tions and alliances, the idea that interdependence is more significant 
than impregnable borders, and new legal and administrative frame- 
works for development programmes, particularly cross border 
ones' (Meehan and Bew 1994). 

State and territory are weakening as components of national 
identification. Young Protestants no longer take the constitutional 
monarc hy as the touchstone of their identification as British (Pollak 
1993: 99). Shirlow asserts that it is already the case that the middle 
classes, 'north and south, increasingly possess a transnationalised 
identity in which relationships with London, Brussels, Washington 
and Tokyo predominate over a previously strong association with 
their respective parts of Ireland' (Shirlow 1997). That is probably a 
premature claim. But Europeanizat ion may well prepare the 
ground for more pluralist notions of Irishness and Britishness than 
are currently enabled, developing the preconditions for Kearney's 
post-nationalist vision of an Ireland 'beyond unitary sovereignty' 
(Kearney 1997). 

Does this mean that a new and pluralist region, in which Irish 
Protestants and Catholic Ulstermen co-operate as civic, republican 
Northern Irish Europeans is now being formed? Not yet. But before 
it can be identified as a feasible future, or dismissed as a foolish 
mirage, a number of serious questions have to be answered. 

A Series of Hurdles 

First, will the comprehensive segregation of the north, a pre- 
condition for the transformation of residual identities and sectarian 
political formations, come to an end? There is an increased level of 
cross-community interaction in the public sector as a result of fair 
employment practices. However, the development of i ntegra ted 
education and newjnte grated housin g projects, perhaps with lower 
rents as an incentive, will probably also be necessary. 

A large majority of Protestants and Catholics would like to see 
an increase in integrated education, although in the past only half 
of those in favour of the reform were willing to send their children 
to mixed schools (Gallagher 1993). Although there are now thirty- 
seven integrated schools in the north, attended by 8,500 pupils, they 
service only 3 per cent of the school age population. The growth 
in this sector has been complemented by an increasing number of 
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gad scoileanna, attended by 2,000 pupils, where teaching is in C . 
Irish language. In the short term, education is likely to deliver o0; 
the message of desegregation, in the form of the Education ^ 
Mutual Understanding programme that is required teaching 
all schools. 

Some modernizing reforms could reinforce the old i dent ^ 
tions. A devolution of welfare responsibilities and the diversified 
of service providers could lead to the development of P araU 
Catholic and Protestant welfare systems. 

Which cultural traditions will be sustained and which »*J 
formed in the immediate future? There are roughly 2,500 uni°" 
parades each year, an increase of over 32 per cent since the Ang 
Irish agreement of 1985. Only a few are controversial, mainly W» e 
routes j>ass through areas relinquished by Protestants in a p'° c 
of suburbanization which has reinforced segregation. 
attempts at local mediation have reduced the level of confl«* 
have bans. But it is likely that a number of parades will be coflve^ 
to static festivals. 

Targeting deprivation is a precondition for transforming ^ 
exclusionary identifications, and insuring against the re-emerg^ 
of a paramilitary rite of passage for young people. »* JJ, 
employment legislation, which has only been in place in N*t*J 
Ireland for a decade, is viewed with suspicion on all sides. A*Wjg 
workplace dscnmmation has lessened under direct rule, so h** * 
number of workplaces, particularly for the unskilled or unqua M 
Low,ncome Cathohcs are sceptical, while Protestants at most 
nil percewe equality a threat. They both have rational 
for disbelief. It could take more than five V ears of rapid g«f* 
to significant y reduce the , Y f^nre * a ° 

ated Z t^^ ma J° r ^-omLc chaBggF < e 
tt^JZt ^ namd y thelu^oT^ C 'i 
service cannot be sustained in its size or composition To const U 
a cross-community poli ce force on a scale ZZ ate for a 
law-abiding community wonlH . • , a PP ro P nate f „ 5 oO ot 
the existing Protestant n ffi ^ re P lacement ° L A* 
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Over the next four years £207 million was invested in the tourism 
infrastructure, resulting in new hotels and ferry improvements. In 
1998 Graham Gudgin, director of the Northern Ireland Economic 
Research Centre (NIERC), expected 'A doubling of Northern Ire- 
land'^ tourism industry over the next five years, leading to the cre- 
atforTofl^und 20,000 new jobs'. The Northern Ireland Industrial 
Development Board expects growth to take place in globally 
expanding sectors like electronics and telecoms, with a steep rise in 
tradeable services like software and call centres. But the current 
thinking is that these will not offset the initial impact of restructur- 
ing of the RUC and the Prison Service. Tourism and retail jobs are 
not based on the same skills or masculine identifications repro- 
duced in the uniformed services. They require a tolerance of differ- 
ence and openness to cultural modernity. This is just one dimension 
of the shock that the hybridizing centrifuge of world markets is 
Kkely to bring to Northern Ireland's indigenous cultures. 

The guns have been laid to one side. Northern Ireland's compet- 
ing cultural and political identifications, aspirations, and abjections 
are slowly being reconfigured. A new hegemony may be gestatmg. 
But it also appears that Northern Ireland's immediate future, just 
Kke its recent past, will be driven not by 'Ourselves Alone', or 'the 
Protestant people' but by forces originating far outside its still tense 
borders. 



Further Reading 

The development of cultural studies is at an early stage in Northern Ireland, 
emerging from a different disciplinary matrix and with a different trajectory 
to the rest of the United Kingdom. As a result of the Troubles, many of the 
best examples are in fact insightful and socially engaged studies * ethnography 
conflict resolution, the study of cultural traditions, and liberal and post-Marxist 
Political analysis. , , „. , 

, The most important recent studies include: Colin Gahm and Richard K>rk- 

a nd (eds.), Ireland and Cultural Theory: The Mechanics ^ Hth /f at ?< L ™ v 
Macmillan, 1999); Brian Graham (ed.), ft Search of Ireland: A Cultural Geography 
(London: Routledge, 1997); Neil jarman, Material Conflicts: Parades and Visual 
»** in Northfrn Ireland (Oxford: Berg Publishing Ltd. 1997 Domm 
^yan, Orange Parades: The Politics of Ritual, Tradition and Con tro (London. 
P1 "to Press, 2000); Anthony Buckley, Symbols in Northern [f^f^, 

*te of Wsh Studies, Queen's University, 1998); and Carole O Re, ly **J 
La "guage in Northern Ireland: The Politics of Culture and Identity (New York. 
Martin's Press, 1999) „ -a a 

r Gendered identifications are the focus of Rosemary Sales, Women *M* * 
J;"der, Religion and Politics in Northern Ireland (London. Routledge 
M egan Sullivan, Women in Northern Ireland: Cultural Studies and Material 
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Conditions (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 19s>s> 
xaga, Shattering Silence: Women, Nationalism an<l Political S ^ 
Ireland (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1 997) y ** 
jeet of Norman Gillespie, Tom Lovett, and U^endv 0°"^ 
Working Class Youth Culture: Rules and Resistance i n w est %"? er * 
Open University Press, 1992). The best recent stud f ael -fi*st 
Paul Hainsworth (ed.), Divided Society: Ethnic Mz„ Y raciatl ^a 
Ireland (London: Pluto Press, 1998). unties and 

The European context and transformation of th 
in James Goodman, Single Europe, Single Ireland? Un C ° lct « 
(Dublin: Irish Academic Press, 1999). 

John Whyte's Interpreting Northern Ireland (Oxford- r~» 
1990) remains the definitive overview of the thrr.*- , Oxfor< 3 t-Jnive 

"^retjea; debate 



ol the national conflict in Ireland. Richard Kearne r' 

Politics, Culture, Philosophy (London: Routledge, JS><^ * Postrt ^ti &na iisf 
route beyond the impasses it describes. ' sketches ar> ittH 

For issues ranging from policing and Orange lodi* 
munity marriage, the Conflict Archive on the In Parade 
resource. It can be found at http://www.incore.ulst ac ukT^ 
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Welsh Politics in the 
New Millennium 



Welsh politics in the new millennium will be propelled by the 
momentum generated by the referendum in 1997. An understand- 
ing of the political landscape that awaits us must, therefore, be 
informed by this event. Equally the 1997 referendum cannot be 
understood except in the context of the earlier 1979 vote. 

The 1997 referendum took place in strikingly different political 
circumstances from the one held in 1979. It was promoted by a 
popular Labour government at the beginning rather than at the end 
of its mandate, and moreover, a government that was anxious for its 
policy to succeed. There was an effective Labour Yes campaign, led 
with energy by the then Secretary of State for Wales, Ron Davies. 
Although there were Welsh Labour backbenchers opposed to the 
policy, compared with the Labour Vote No campaign in 1979 they 
lacked coherence and charisma. 

However, the changes that took place in Wales between the 
1970s and 1990s were the result of deeper forces than those deter- 
mining the immediate political climate. Most important was a shift 
in the generations. The Welsh became palpably and self-confidently, 
indeed patriotically, more Welsh. They were still British, though this 
was felt less strongly. At the same time they were also becoming 
European, an identity that, with the Maastricht Treaty, afforded 
them constitutional citizenship for the first time. 

In 1997 the extent to which the Welsh were able to overcome 
their fears, discover confidence in their Welshness, and support an 
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elected all-Wales institution demonstrated how far V*J* ^ 
European citizenship had advanced compared with 1979. V^d 
«ss was reinforced by the experience of the referendum it** 
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democratic governance that opponents could dismiss as more 
'bureaucratic government'. ■ 

The Labour Party the supposed supporter of the change, was 
badly split, with its most articulate and charismatic leaders in 
Wales leading the anti-devolution campaign. Neil Kinnock in 
particular, was building the foundations of his later career as 
opposition leader on the high profile he achieved as the main 
spokesman of the No campaign. The Yes forces were divxded aaos 
the parties, not least in the way they were putting the arguments for 
change, and found co-operation difficult. The main advocates of an 
Assembly in 1979 were over-identified with the nationalists^ 
were then a minority electoral force. This reinforced the cl a m of 
those who said devolution was the first step on a slippery slope 

SC Why S L 'wales, unlike Scotland, which faced a broadly similar 
political climate, reject the assembly? Although an underlying sen e 
of identity is as powerfully felt in Wales, it is less easily expressed in 
terms of institutions to which an idea of ^enship can be 
attached. Until now, being Welsh has been much more diffuse and 
fractured than is the case with being Scottish. There ^are *MMJ* 
many different Wetos-for some symbolized by the language 

and the differences between the ^J^SSS^ 
uniting civic sense of Welshnm as such. In the past trie w 
found it difficult to imagine Wales within an 
work, or even as a single entity. Communications in ^'™ a J»* 
to west, along the southern and northern coasts, rather than north 
to south in a way that would naturally unify the county £g 
People in southern Wales have never, or rarely, been to th nor^ 
and vice versa. The people of Wales tend to identify most strong y 
with their valley, town, or village-more accurately expressed » 
Welsh as bro ('one's native region')-rather than a single Welsh 

Compared with Scotland, Wales has an ^f°^^f s 
P-ss. The national newspaper', the Western Mai , hufr ,o^J 
in north Wales, while the Liverpool-based weak 
Penetration below a line drawn eastwards from Aberystwyth Onfy 
13 per cent of Welsh households take a daily morning newspape 
Published and printed in Wales; in Scotland the figure : is ^9 pe 
cent.' The broadcast media have a greater claim ton* ona 
-erage, especially BBC Wale, 
hampered by the many Welsh households that tune inio 
transmissions from across the border. .,„ t i v 
Welsh institutions do, of course, exist-most importantly 
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h Office (now incorporated within the National Assembly) and 
WC "il Wales quangos whose number more than doubled to around 

• the 1980s and 1990s. However, they are relatively recent. 
Welsh Office was only established in 1964. The Wales TUC was 

as late as in 1973, and the Welsh Development Agency in 
S 975 For all these reasons, and certainly in comparison with 
19 land at the time of the 1979 referendum Welsh identity was 
S Ttively weak in terms of institutions, and relatively strong in 
rC 3 ' of language and a sense of place. Identity markers such as 
lan^age and locality tend to divide people while institutions held in 
common are inherently unifying. 

Statements made during the 1979 referendum by key opponents 
within the Labour No campaign illustrate the point. The leader of 
the Labour No Assembly campaign, Neil Kinnock, was one of the 
'Gang of Six' Welsh Labour MPs who opposed their government's 
policy. A central passage of their manifesto Facts to Beat Fantasies 
(1979) declared: 

The view is put forward that Wales has a special identity and urgent needs 
which make devolution necessary. The Nationalists and the Devolutionists 
say 'We are a nation, that makes a difference', 'We have a Welsh Office, that 
makes a difference', 'We have a Wales TUC, that makes a difference' . . . 
We are a nation, proud of our nationality. But there is little or no desire for 
the costs or responsibilities of nationhood as the puny voting support 
for the Nationalists shows. We do not need an Assembly to prove our 
nationality or our pride. That is a matter of hearts and minds, not bricks, 
committees and bureaucrats. 

Ten years on, one of the shrewdest and most powerful Assembly 
opponents of the day, Leo Abse, then MP for Pontypool and 
another member of the 'Gang of Six', recalled: 

One of the important strands of Welsh socialism was its anarcho- 
syndicalist tradition . . . The essential sense of locality; the small pit or 
forge where all worked, when work was available; the comparative isol- 
ation of valley villages or townships; the central role of the local miners' 
lodge; the cinemas and breweries owned by the miners; and the local 
health schemes . . . Our allegiance was to the locality and to the world, and 
nationalist flag-waving, Russian, Welsh or English, was anathema to those 
of us shaped in such a society. (1989: 173) 

The allegiance that Leo Abse strikingly failed to mention was, of 
course, to Britain, to being British. The Welsh have in the past at 
any rate felt comfortable with being simultaneously Welsh and 
British. Here, however, the English have a problem. Is their 
identity or nationality British in any way that is different from being 
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English? The keyword is citizenship — a concept outside British con- 
stitutional possibilities. In Britain, sovereignty lies with the Crown 
in Parliament and the people are reduced to subjects. This is the 
unitary state that the opponents of devolution feel is so threatened. 
What the Scottish Parliament and the National Assembly may 
achieve is the creation of a union state in which its constituent parts 
are recognized for what they are, separate nations with strong 
connections, but separate for all that. Leo Abse's generation was 
unable to contemplate such a change. Instead, it opted in 1979 for 
subjecthood within a unitary state, together with a Welsh sensibility 
that was 'sadly slipping away'. 

The 1997 Referendum 

What could alter so much in the short interval between 1979 and 
1997? A key factor was the shift in generations. By 1997 those whose 
formative experience was the Second World War, the fight against 
fascism, and the consciousness and then loss of empire had largely 
passed on. A majority of those who remained were still opposed to 
devolution, for instance, the figureheads of the Just Say No cam- 
paign. The president was 88-year-old Viscount Tonypandy, a former 
Speaker in the House of Commons, and the campaign was bank- 
rolled by 94-year-old Sir Julian Hodge, a tax exile in Jersey. Among 
the rising generation were 600,000 people who, in the 1979 refer- 
endum, had been too young to vote. To them, the Second World 
War was as much history as the Napoleonic wars. 

In comparison with the Just Say No campaign, the Wales Says Yes 
campaign was relatively well organized, certainly in comparison 
with 1979. The sight of Labour, Plaid Cymru, and the Liberal 
Democrats acting in unison across much of Wales was undoubtedly 
influential and promoted consensus around the change. It also 
emphasized that by 1997 Wales had experienced eighteen years of 
Conservative government. Successive Conservative administrations 
intensified and dramatized what became known as the democratic 
deficit. The immediate influence was to change the mood in the 
Labour Party. In the aftermath of the 1979 referendum devolution 
was a closed subject at party meetings. But during the Tory years 
devolution was resurrected as a means of defending Wales from the 
worst depredations of Conservative policy. Labour leaders began to 
acknowledge the nationality of Wales in political terms The Caer- 
philly MP and future Welsh Secretary Ron Davies was an outstand- 
ing example. He switched his position on devolution in the 
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immediate aftermath of the 1987 election, the third Labour had lost 
Ihice 1979- Explaining his decision, Davies recalled 
the anguish expressed by an eloquent graffiti artist who painted on a prom- 
nent bridge in my constituency, overnight after the 1987 defeat, the slogan 
'We 1 voted Labour, we got Thatcher!' I felt the future was bleak. Despite 
commanding just 29.5 per cent of the Welsh popular vote and majorities in 
1 eight of the 38 Parliamentary constituencies, the Conservatives had 
won a third consecutive General Election. The Labour Party had per- 
formed well in Wales, achieving a 7.5 per cent swing compared to a 2.6 per 
cent swing in England, and gaining 15 per cent more of the share of the 
vote in Wales than in the United Kingdom as a whole. If the party had 
performed as well in England we would have been elected. For me, this 
represented a crisis of representation. Wales was being denied a 
voice. (1999: 4) 

The excesses of Conservatism under English Welsh Secretaries 
such as John Redwood and William Hague focused Welsh solidarity. 
Thatcherite conservatism corrupted a culture of potential citizen- 
ship into the culture of individualistic consumerism. This was mani- 
fested in the poll tax, the 'opting out' of schools, the internal NHS 
market, nursery vouchers, and the Lottery, and offended Welsh 
traditions of community solidarity. In reaction, Welsh voters over- 
whelmingly rejected the Conservatives in the 1997 general election. 
Tactical voting in the safest Conservative seats, in particular Clwyd 
West in the north and Monmouth in the south, meant they failed to 
return a single member from Wales. 

Paradoxically, eighteen years of successive Conservative adminis- 
trations helped to prepare the ground for devolution on three 
fronts. First they elaborated the Welsh bureaucratic machine— the 
existing Welsh state. The powers and budget of the Welsh Office 
were substantially increased. By 1997 it had full control over every 
aspect of Welsh education. This involved the creation of two new 
quangos— the Higher and Further Education Councils for Wales, 
with a budget between them of some £500 million a year. At this 
stage, the Welsh Office budget approached £7 billion a year and 
fuelled Conservative-created quangos such as the Countryside 
Council for Wales, the Cardiff Bay Development Corporation, the 
Welsh Language Board, and Tai Cymru— Housing for Wales. 

Secondly, the Conservatives reorganized and diminished local 
government, replacing a two-tier system — the eight counties and 
thirty-seven districts — with a single tier of twenty-two authorities. 
At a stroke this removed the 'over-government' argument that had 
been put with such force in 1979. It also removed the core from 
Labour's local government power base, the eight counties, which 
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had been a focus for much of the opposition to devolution in the 
1970s. 

Thirdly, Conservative support for the Welsh language assisted 
the removal of the issue from the 1997 devolution debate. In 
1979 the language was undoubtedly a disruptive influence. Fears 
about the domination of the projected Assembly by Welsh speakers 
were deployed by the No campaigners. Though many of the No 
campaigners in 1997 were still antagonistic to the Welsh language, 
they were unable to make political capital from the issue. Ron 
Davies noted how the transformation in attitudes to the language 
had changed the tone of Welsh politics: 

When I started out as a young councillor in the Rhymney Valley, the Welsh 
language was a hot potato which aroused angst and ire all over Wales . . . 
there wasn't much room for neutrality. But now that mode of thinking has 
been largely abandoned . . . The language is no longer a political football in 
the way it once was. (Western Mail, 2 July 1998) 

The rising generations were behind this change, encouraged 
by the success of S4C, the Welsh Fourth Channel, and the break- 
through of Welsh-language rock groups to English-language audi- 
ences. Welsh became associated with modernity rather than a 
suppressed past. Under pressure, it was the Conservatives who 
established S4C in 1982 and later the Welsh Language Board. These 
measures, together with their continued promotion of the language 
through the education system, did a great deal to depoliticize a 
debate that had been an important dimension in the defeat of the 
Assembly proposals in 1979. 

Beyond the political changes, the Welsh economy was modern- 
ized during the Conservative administration in ways that were con- 
ducive to devolution. The old smokestack coal and steel industries 
were largely replaced by a renaissance in broader-based manufactur- 
ing industry, driven by inward investment. These new firms looked 
to world, and especially European, markets rather than just British 
ones. By 1997 there were more than 380 overseas companies with 
substantial investments in Wales, some 170 from continental 
Europe, 140 from America, and more than 60 from Japan and the 
Far East (see Jones 1996). 

Wales's interface with the British economy and the impact of 
British institutions was being transformed. By 1997 there was no 
British coal, no British steel; not even British Rail — instead, Wales 
had the Great Western Railway. By the early part of the new mil- 
lennium the Westminster Parliament, the British armed forces, and 
the British Broadcasting Corporation may be the only public sector 
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dies holding Britain together— alongside, perhaps, the monarchy, 
h 'monarchy has lost swathes of support in the past decade and in 

e ^ke of the 1997 referendums the BBC found itself having to 
defend the integrity of its London-based British news operation, 
Jithdemands for differentiated news output. 

The European dimension was providing more and more of ^ 
xt for the debate by 1997. Decisions made in Brussels were 
^vThaving a direct impact in Wales. This was especially the case 
wtth changes to the Common Agricultural Policy and the EU struc- 
tural funds. Acknowledgement that Wales needed to lobby more 
ffectively to ensure its voice was heard came with the establish- 
ment in Brussels in 1992 of the Wales European Centre, supported 
h the Welsh Development Agency, the Welsh local authorities, the 
University of Wales, and others. 

There was a growing awareness that Wales stood to benefit from 
regional alliances within Europe. Close ties were forged by the 
Welsh Office with the so-called Tour Motor' Regions— Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, Lombardy, Rhone Alpes, and Catalonia, with devel- 
oping programmes of economic and cultural collaboration and 
exchanges. A 'Europe of the Regions' was emerging. Representa- 
tives from the German, Italian, Spanish, French, and Belgian 
regions attended meetings of the new Committee of the Regions in 
Brussels, established under the Maastricht Treaty. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Scottish Parliament and the Welsh Assembly Britain 
was the sole large member of the European Union which had no 
elected regional representatives to participate. In 1997 the regional 
vision of Europe was challenging Europe of the nation-states and 
held that provincial autonomy was an essential ingredient of dem- 
ocracy, a view that increasingly permeated the devolution debate in 
Wales (see Gray and Osmond 1997). 

These factors came together at the 1997 referendum to underpin 
a vision of Wales that needed addressing in a practical, political way. 
The driving force was the change under way in the Welsh economy 
during the 1980s and 1990s. Welsh institutions needed to be 
strengthened in a democratic fashion to capitalize on this process. 
The Wales CBI had campaigned against devolution in 1979, but 
adopted a neutral stance in 1997. Business leaders were increasingly 
uneasy about the prospect of Wales being left behind by a Scottish 
parliament and the emergence of development agencies in the Eng- 
lish regions. During the referendum campaign Welsh Office Minis- 
ter Peter Hain spoke constantly of this danger, asking: 'Is anybody 
seriously saying that Wales alone wants to be ruled from Whitehall 
while everyone else in Britain has more say over the decisions that 
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affect them?' (Hain 1997). The Assembly proposed in 1997 was to 
have a powerful economic role. By contrast, in 1979, it was envis- 
aged that the Assembly would only govern social policy areas such 
as education, health, and housing. Control of the Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency was conceded, but overall responsibility for Welsh 
economic policy would have been left in the hands of the Secretary 
of State for Wales. 

Labour's 1997 policy, outlined in the White Paper A Voice for 
Wales, was published a few months before the referendum. This 
made clear that the Assembly should inherit the budget and power 
of the Welsh Office including industry and economic development. 
Some years previously, in a speech on the future of the Valleys 
delivered in the Rhondda in November 1992, Ron Davies antici- 
pated this new approach — one that would harness indigenous 
development and looked to continental Europe for inspiration. 

Creating a strong infrastructure demands extensive government interven- 
tion and European experience teaches us that public sector /private sector 
partnership can lead to success. I do not believe, however, that all this can 
be done by us taking a begging bowl to Westminster. It is something that 
we can and must do for ourselves, so we must have appropriate structures 
for local accountability and power. The present regime is thoroughly 
undemocratic and in the middle of it stands the Welsh Office. For a mod- 
ern economy we need a modern democracy and this should be based on 
an elected Welsh Parliament and strengthened local councils. A more 
democratic and responsive Wales is not only right for democracy, it is also 
needed for the sake of industry, jobs and regeneration, (quoted Osmond 
1995: 87) 

By 1997 such arguments sounded like common sense. Yet in terms 
of the past devolution debate it was a radical break. Welsh citizen- 
ship, related to Welsh institutions, was coming to be understood 
outside the ranks of Plaid Cymru as meaningful and important if 
Wales was to prosper in the global economy. 

Coupled with the other changes since 1979, particularly the 
movement in generations, the fundamental shift in attitude to 
the Welsh economy was the most significant development in the 
devolution politics of the 1990s. Together these factors explained 
why a Welsh Assembly was now a more realizable objective. 

The 'Three Wales Model': Its Limitations and Future 

The extremely narrow result in the referendum held on 1 8 Septem- 
ber 1997 was regarded by many in Westminster and Whitehall as 
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indicative of low enthusiasm for change. In fact, it represented 
emarklble 30 per cent increase in votes for the Yes side, or a 15 per 
t ng compared with 1979. The more emphatic 2: 1 majority 
in tne Scottish referendum, held a week earlier, actually produced a 
smaller swing of 11.5 per cent. 

Interpreters of the result insisted that internal divisions had been 
laid bare in Wales. Half the counties along the western seaboard 
and in the Valleys voted Yes, while the remaining eleven voted No. 
This split was not created by the referendum. Rather it reflected an 
underlying division that stretches far back into Welsh history, argu- 
ably to the early Middle Ages when the marcher lordships were 
created along the border as part of the Norman strategy for con- 
taining a troublesome neighbour. The Yes counties contain a higher 
proportion of people born in Wales and those who most strongly 
identify themselves as Welsh. In the west and north are the strong- 
holds of the language. The Valley communities, though generally 
not Welsh-speaking, are nonetheless strongly and distinctively 
Welsh in terms of their collective experience of the recent industrial 
past. 

In modern times the division between west and east has been 
accentuated by the press and media. Those areas that voted No by a 
majority largely coincided with those parts of Wales that can 
receive English television transmissions, from ITV's Granada in the 
north to BBC West rather than BBC Wales in the south. It is esti- 
mated that some 40 per cent of the Welsh audience are contained 
within these 'overlap' areas— in north-east Wales, the south-east, 
and along the border— where there are opportunities to tune in to 
English rather than Welsh television channels. In the run-up to the 
1997 referendum some 30 to 40 per cent of opinion-poll respond- 
ents stated their position as 'don't know'. In many cases they 
literally had not heard the arguments. 

The division in Welsh politics highlighted in 1997 had been evi- 
dent in the 1979 Welsh Election Study (Balsom 1985). Fifty-seven per 
cent of the electorate believed itself to be Welsh, 34 per cent British, 
8 per cent English. These proportions varied according to region, 
resulting in the 'Three Wales Model' which informed much Welsh 
political and cultural analysis during the 1980s and 1990s. Y Fro 
Gymraeg— the Welsh-speaking heartland — covers north-west and 
west-central Wales. Here Plaid Cymru sets the political agenda and, 
if not winning all the electoral contests, largely determines which 
party does. The second area, dubbed Welsh Wales, is made up of 
the Valleys, defined by the south Wales coalfield. This is Labour's 
electoral heartland, which dominated Welsh politics for much of 



the twentieth century. The third and more indistinct area, British 
Wales, consisted of the south-eastern and north-eastern coastal 
belts, Pembrokeshire ('Little England beyond Wales'), and the 
regions of mid- Wales bordering England. In 1997 Y Fro Gymraeg and 
Webh Wales together delivered a small majority, the result of close 
co-operation between Labour and Plaid Cymru. 

Yes counties tended to have the highest turn-out figures — 
Gwynedd, for example, produced a 63.9 per cent Yes vote from a 60 
per cent turn-out. The No counties tended to have the lowest turn- 
out. A 41.1 per cent turnout in Flintshire produced a 61.6 per cent 
No vote. These statistics tend to correlate with the number of 
people born in Wales by region. Welsh Wales is distinguished by the 
large numbers of Welsh-born, who account for 84 to 92 per cent of 
the population. British Wales has lower numbers of Welsh-born — 
especially in constituencies bordering England — varying between 
53 and 81 per cent. The population of Y Fro Gymraeg is similar to 
British Wales but a higher-than-average turn-out in four of the five 
Welsh-speaking counties resulted in clear pro-independence sup- 
port. Across Wales the turn-out was crucial. The relative determin- 
ation of Welsh Wales and Y Fro Gymraeg compared to the relative 
apathy of British Wales proved decisive. If the turn-out had been 
higher in the No counties, such as Flintshire, the outcome may well 
have been different. 

The analysis aligning Welsh identification by region with the 
votes cast in the 1997 referendum must be qualified. As historian 
Paul O'Leary has pointed out, a full 39.3 per cent of the Yes votes 
were cast in the so-called No counties (O'Leary 1998). Support for 
devolution varied widely across Wales. Twice as many votes were 
cast in favour of the Assembly in Powys, for example, as in Merthyr 
Tydfil, yet Powys is depicted as a homogeneous No county on maps 
of the results. The No counties of Conwy, Wrexham, Pembroke- 
shire, and Powys had larger Yes votes than the Yes counties of 
Merthyr, Blaenau Gwent, Anglesey, and Ceredigion. It was votes 
and not the geographical areas within which they were counted 
that mattered. 

The biggest shift in favour of devolution between 1979 and 1997 
took place in Webh Wales and Y Fro Gymraeg, though there was a 
general swing to the Yes side across Wales. Mid-Glamorgan (Welsh 
Wales) saw a 42.5 per cent swing and Gwynedd (Y Fro Gymraeg) 49.9 
per cent. It can be argued that the borders of the 'Three Wales' 
defined in 1979 may have shifted over the years. Cardiff' and perhaps 
Newport no longer fit easily within British Wales, though plainly 
they remain separate from the Valleys. Even Pembrokeshire can no 
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longer be categorized, in electoral terms at any rate, within British 
Wales— 70 per cent of the population is Welsh-born and 43 per cent 
voted in favour of the Assembly. Likewise in the north, parts of 
Denbighshire (the Clwyd West constituency) appear to have 
become Y Fro Gymraeg territory. Wales is becoming a more politic- 
ally complicated place-a more varied and complex political culture 
L emerging that defies the analysis of the 1979 Welsh ElecUon Study. 
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personally and collectively. The nationalized industries were hugely 
influential in the Welsh economy for some forty years. The welfare 
state, particularly the health service, became embedded in the affec- 
tions of the Welsh people. These institutions and experiences were 
distinctively British. For a generation they formed a framework 
within which Welsh politics and political identity were understood. 
In 1979 they still determined what really mattered. 

Yet in less than two decades this landscape had changed unalter- 
ably. For the rising generations the Second World War was 
history — experienced directly only by their parents. Memories of 
empire had faded and the nationalized industries were also disap- 
pearing from view. In place of British Coal and much of British 
Steel were multinational manufacturers who enjoyed the relatively 
cheap and well-educated Welsh labour force and the handy location 
within the European Union. 

Of course, many of the values associated with the previous gen- 
eration remained. Healthcare free at the point of delivery was rep- 
resentative of a native community solidarity centred around 
attachment to locality, people, and a shared landscape and culture. 
But all these things increasingly emphasized what it meant to be 
Welsh rather than British — a Welshness, moreover, that felt increas- 
ingly comfortable within a European embrace. In short, a cogni- 
zance of the realities of the Welsh economy, politics, and identity 
was unfolding. These shifts were reflected in the generational divide 
in the referendum of September 1997. 

The First Elections to the National Assembly 

The first elections to the National Assembly in May 1999 provided a 
further transition in Welsh politics — 'the quiet earthquake'. Plaid 
Cymru emerged for the first time as a significant force in all regions 
of Wales, and the main opposition party to Labour in the Assembly. 
There were extraordinary swings of between 25 and 35 per cent to 
the nationalists in Labour's Valleys heartland. 

Plaid Cymru trebled its percentage support compared with the 
1997 general election, overwhelmingly at the expense of the Labour 
Party. The tantalizing question now is whether this shift will mark a 
permanent change to the Welsh political landscape. Labour suffered 
from disunity and a poor record in local government, especially in 
the two Valleys seats it lost to Plaid Cymru — Rhondda and Islwyn. 
Labour also suffered from the imposition of a leader, Alun Michael, 
by the London party machine in the face of a clear preference for 
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the shift in votes, the > ie ^ ar£ h 7"? ctorat e regarded the National 

The evidence suggests that me Westminster polls. In th e 

Assembly ballot quite differently ^^.^ the po]ls consistently 
run-up to the May 1999 Assem y ^ At tne sam e time Labou r 
showed Plaid Cymru gaining g roU j ncreased its support when 
maintained and in some polls •£ a Westminster election 

people were asked how they wou ^ example, showed a 

were being held. The HTV Wales sur ^ ^ election. 
L3 per cent increase in Labour supP ° and re gional tiers of govern- 

Differential voting between natio heiCj nota bly in Canada 
ment is common and persistent e 
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where Quebec often elects a nationalist (Parti Quebecois) adminis- 
tration at home, but regularly votes Liberal in Canadian-wide elec- 
tions. There seems every reason to suppose that such a pattern may 
develop in Wales. 

A clear message from the May 1999 Assembly elections is that the 
parties that manage to identify most closely with specifically Welsh 
concerns tend to do well in a Welsh election. Alongside this, the 
outcome of the next election, in May 2003, will also depend on how 
the parties are perceived to have performed during the first term. 
Here Labour is in the unenviable position of having administrative 
responsibility for the Welsh government but possessing no overall 
control in the Assembly. 

The referendum, closely followed by the first elections to the 
National Assembly, undoubtedly gave a new momentum to Welsh 
politics quite apart from providing an entirely new setting in which 
it can take place, the new Assembly chamber. An immediate indica- 
tion was a growing consensus in favour of the constitutional change 
that had taken place and for further development beyond it. Despite 
the wafer-thin majority, within a few months most people appeared 
to be reconciled to the new direction the country had taken. Evi- 
dence was provided by a BBC poll in July 1998 which showed that 
only a relatively small proportion — 22 per cent — supported the 'sta- 
tus quo', that is for Wales to continue to be governed by Westmin- 
ster without an assembly. This compares with pre-referendum fig- 
ures of around 40 per cent. Equally, an assembly without legislative 
and tax-varying powers was only supported by 21 per cent, while 38 
per cent wished to go further. A substantial number of people in 
Wales now feel they have embarked on a road that will lead to an 
increasingly empowered National Assembly, underlining Ron 
Davies's observation that 'devolution is a process not an event'. 



A Question of Identity 

People living in Wales consciously or unconsciously can participate 
in a variety of identities: they can be Welsh, British, European, or, if 
they are incomers from across the border, they may retain their 
English identity. More often than not they combine these attach- 
ments in varying degrees of intensity. Opinion surveys suggest that 
those considering themselves Welsh, as opposed to British or Eng- 
lish, increased by around 4 per cent between 1979 and 1997, despite 
key identity markers — numbers of Welsh speakers and those born 
in Wales — declining slightly (Evans and Trystan 1999: 100). 
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Forcing people to choose between being Welsh, British, or En§. 
lish does not capture the subtleties of identity, however. This ^ 
particularly so given that the meanings attached to identity descrip. 
tions such as Welsh and British change over time. What peopH 
understood and felt as being Welsh and being British changed signify 
candy between 1979 and 1997 due to the generational shift tha* 
took place in that period. This was conditioned by differing lif^ 
expenences between the generations and the relative weight they 
attached to the identities. 

Questions of identity are significant because the way they wo* 
through m future years will do much to determine the shape of 
political alignments. This is recognized by all the parties, who 
en eavour to stress particular interpretations of identity to suit 
new devoT' H ^ '"Actuals argue, for example, that the 
Z Ta new ! 7?*"" ta Cardiff and Edinburgh are about creat- 
ed -C.^*****" in *h nationalities of Britain 
Brown: C ' V1C cons «ousness. In the words of Gordon 

whXlLtne°ss is'ali iC J er ° r British - Welsh or British " t0 miSS 

just a society of man ' PerHapS uni quely in the world, Britain is not 
large, contiguous areas ^fT""*"' but aIso a countr y of nations-with 
by the strength of all th ? St ' nCt naCi ° nal herita S e • ■ ■ Britain iS ^ 
often they're awkward T ^ CUltUres ' Sometimes they can be noisy; 
noise was to fall siIent . £ ' What a bla "d country this would be if all that 
with the same accent jnh ? m ' shness m eant we all spoke the same way, 
can be, enriched by all th § * S ' ngle Culture ' Instead - hoW Str0 " g W 
bland Britain, a Britain bu z C ""^ ° f cultures that I've here. Instead of a 
chrome but a nation of liv 22 '" 8 differe nce; no longer a state in mono- 

n S colour. (1999) 
An alternative view is that U 

Britain-war, religion a ' dements and conditions that forged 
lessened in force. Privati"- empire ~~ hav e either disappeared or 
nationalized" industries ' w'T ^ dealt 3 m ° rtal W ° W t0 ^ 
mobilized a British workin 1 ^ decline - trade unionS ^ 
were twenty years ago j" 8 . s are Pale versions of what they 
archy, and even the BBC n" 81 '^ 0 " 8 lik e the armed forces, mon- 
role. Parliament has bee n ° ,° n ^' er ma 'ntain their former unifying 

global economy offer an alternL 01 ^' THe Euro P ean Union ^ 
for the Welsh, Scottish and F !i u P ° Htical and economic contCXt 
in the world. ' 8 na tionalities to make their way 
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Which Britain? Which England? PUT flit J. TAYLOR 

Which North? 




If a dog bites a man in Bond Street, that's news; if a man bites 
a dog in Chorlton-cum-Hardy or Stoke-on-Trent, that is 
merely to be expected. 

(old Fleet Street dictum; Hopkins 1957: 12) 

All geographical locations in England are equal but some are 
more equal than others. 

(Dodd 1986: 4) 

The City, the West End and Westminster are the boundaries 
of opinion-forming Britain. 

(Adonis and Pollard 1997: 100) 



To focus upon the geographical dimension within British politico- 
cultural studies is to engage with a number of problematics. On the 
political side there are simple spatial images such as the 'North- 
South divide' but once the nuances of culture are added new layers 
of complexity are created. The result is that the politico-cultural 
spaces of Britain are confusing both to the British people in general 
and to those who study their collective quests for identity. In fact we 
can begin by problematizing the very idea of there being a 'British 
people' — certainly there is a segment of humanity who have (or 
will have when they reach the age of 1 8) the right to vote in United 
Kingdom general elections, but this state citizenship cannot be 
translated automatically into a British nation who celebrate their 
'Britishness'. In fact British national practices are most conspicuous 
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in the unionist communities of Northern Ireland, the only pa^ 0 { 
the UK which is geographically outside of the island of Britain! 

If not simply British, who are the natives of Great Britain? ^ e 
reality is that when it comes to defining 'nations' you can pick * n y 
number between 1 and 7 to describe the constituent indigents 
People(s) of the UK: 

• one nation—British (imperial and unionist view); 

• two nations—English and 'Celts' ('Anglo-Saxon' view); 

• three nations— English, Scottish, and Irish (Scottish view— jj 
Steed (1986)); 

• Mr nations— English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish (sometime 
t WISE as anti-immigrant, extreme white view); 

• M nations— English, Welsh, Scottish, Ulster unionists, and 

nationalists (all nations' explicitly represented i n p ariia . 
. ™ m ' exce P c . of course, the English); 
ists 77'7 EngJish ' Cornish, Welsh, Scottish, Ulster Union . 
*„L , hlsh nati °nalists (the Cornish nationalists hav e won 

^P 0 ^ representation); 
Eng , "^-'Southern' or 'Real' English, 'Northern 

national' '** Wdsh ' Scottish ' Ulster " nionists ' and Irish 
(1988)) ^ (for SUch 3 divis 'on of the English, see Osrti 0nd 

Of course the 

ibilk Y but in eh 6 VanOUS nations ' have variable contemporary Cred 

Thl 's comple 6 m ° dern cuJ turaI maelstrom none can be ignored. 
' Nor th-South' * natl0 " aJ stratl 'fication interacts with the simpi er 
P°PnW andscn J°f r ? hiCaJ model ~which permeates so m Uc h 
erat e further con SCOUrse °n divisions of Britishness— to gGn 
focus point of th Cept,onaJ ingles. The Home Counties are tJje 
spaces at f OUr " SpatlaJ c °nfiguration in a pattern of nest G<i 
Lond on' s metronolT 3J SCaJes: ^ the Home Counties^ 
* hich « formally ; egion - is formally part of (2) England, 
tne United KinsL , } Britain > which is formally part of ( 4 ) 
No "hern i reJ A ™ (wa * the British Isles, now Great Britain and 
Unification of the H Y ° f thl ' S con ceptualization is in the 
other states it ,' s a nj f !" e Coun ties as core area; compared to 
ka h economical! ""'J 3 7 Com P reh ensive core, dominant polit- 
ies, whkh and culturally. However, given our nested 
E "g J and, Britain u H ° me Cou nties are core of— 
tion affects whar'rfT ""'^ K,ngdom? The answer to this ques- 
in bis chapter / 2? ? " md Ca " Seed confusion. For instance, 
Shields (19 9 n L Cd The North-South Divide in England' Rob 
uses the terms '/ii itish North' and 'Nortj^^fand' 
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interchangeably — his North-South divide map (p. 209) includes 
Wales but not Scotland in the area shaded as 'British North'. In 
strictly locational terms, of course, the north of England is 'middle 
Britain', the area between the English core and Scottish border 
(Taylor 1993). 

Much of the geographical confusion inherent in Britishness 
stems from a particularly dominant conception of Englishness 
which Colls and Dodd (1986) have shown was only constructed 
between 1880 and 1920. In this chapter I explore the question as to 
whether this century-old, imperial politico-cultural outcome is ripe 
for revision under contemporary conditions of globalization — is 
1980-2020 to be another watershed for Britishness as profound as 
the imperial one? If this is indeed the case then this is a period of 
fundamental politico-cultural choice for the citizens of the UK. 
Hence the argument of this chapter is organized through three 
questions ordered by geographical scale: which Britain? which Eng- 
land? which North? In the first section I discuss the 'English pre- 
sumption' which equates just part of Britain with its whole; the 
second section deals with the 'rural presumption' which idealizes 
villages as the essential England; and the third section approaches 
the monolithic presumption which treats 'the North' as a singular 
and inferior region. Each section concludes with a Jin de siecle chal- 
lenge to these 'traditional' positions: devolution, Cool Britannia, 
and shopping malls respectively Since this is an argument about 
choices, the chapter concludes with my own politico-cultural pref- 
erence in a discussion of which world. Under conditions of con- 
temporary globalization, I promote a very different geography of 
identity, not territorialist but city-centred in a global and European 
space of flows. 

Before I embark on this questioning there are two important 
disclaimers I have to make. First, I will not be dealing with the 
United Kingdom as a whole, clearly the cultural and political issues 
surrounding the contested location of Northern Ireland in the UK is 
a distinctive topic in its own right which deserves many more words 
than I would be able to allocate to it here. Second, as readers may 
have guessed by my listing of possible 'indigenous nations' above, 
the multiculturalism consequent upon 'the empire coming to Brit- 
ain' is not addressed until a final brief discussion of a Jin de siecle 
opportunity offered by cosmopolitan cities. 
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12). 



Which Britain? The Land of the English versus 
Multinational State 

England, it has been said, has too much history (Grainger 1 986: 
This intriguing observation makes the English the obverse of§ 
Wolf's (1982) description of non-Europeans as 'people wirho 
history'. Putting to one side exactly why the English might fc> e in f . W 
particular privileged position, we can add a further comp Jicatii] ,! 
fact: there is one prominent European people without history— .ft 8 
British; Obviously there is some compensation going on here- th* 
surfeit of English history is in lieu of the lack of British hi sto ' * 
seems the British created the largest empire in the world but SQn \ e 
how faded to create a British history to accompany it. Instead 
tnghsh history flourished and assumed the mantle of the n Cccs ' 
1 TT ^ Ckd ° th for im Perialism: it was the 'expansion of 
land hat ed to the British Empire. Only recently-since the poIf f 
Znht , "f* na *>nalism S in the 1970s-has thi s 
new thlTT SenOU ^ ad ^ssed with the beginning- 

5^25?* *«* W ^rant and Stringer * £ 

«* 4, calls 'the Enlrr ymPt ° matiCOfwhatJ - * OS>S ^-- 

AstheWtc?rn? PreSUmpri ° n ' 
wealth, England ^ f ° f Bntain ' especially in population arJcJ 



commonly taken to m el " nd ^ 

August 1914, newspa^r ^ ° f Britain - F ° r ''"^"^ ° n * 4 

Germany' (GraWr ]9«/?r ted ' ENGLAND declares war 0jv 
Viscount Asquith on wh W3S during the P rem,ersh, P of 

England 1908-m 6 - a ° SC gravestone * states 'Prime Minister of - 

ter of England; the 0 fl£? f ? ^ haS never bee " 3 Pri f^ M W 
England disappeared as Minister only evolved after 

union with Scotland in 170V , Cpendent PoiiticaJ entity throug h 
English presumption that " te$tament to ^ P ower ° f the 
born Prime Minister of the T- ^ twenti «h-century Scottish- 
Ireland could be posthumousW C , , Klngd ° m ° f GKBt 
just part of his realm. Of cou l Cde ? rated as political leader of 

neutral. The English presumption Chge ° gra P hicaJ errors are " CVer 
words, treating 'Englisl as ^ZcZiT^f^ u"flhl 
United Kingdom-turns the Scots T ^ ° f CltlZenship 

, . • f, . 7 Cots - We ^sh, and Irish into invisible 

peoples, hidden by an everyday political ^ f ^ 3 

Formally the rela.onsh.p between Britain and England is quite 
smughtforward: the former defines a state, the latter one of its 
constituent nations. In reality, however, the situation is usually con- 
fused. One rare piece of evidence on comparative uses of British 
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and English can be found in the 'Britain in Pictures' series (pub- 
lished in the 1930s and 1940s by Collins). In Table 8.1 books are 
classified by their titles in terms of whether their subject matter is 
designated as British or English, e.g. British Sport and English Cricket. 
Of the original eighty-nine titles, four have no place designation, 
two refer to London, two to Scotland with one each for Wales and 
Ireland, leaving seventy-nine divided between Britain and England 
in the ratio 48:31. But the interesting point is that the balance 
between English and British varies greatly by subject matter. British 
is more represented in environmental (as an island) and state topics 
as might be expected but the intriguing area is in cultural matters 
where the balance is even. Visual and intellectual cultural persons 
tend to be British, language and artistic cultural persons tend to be 
English. But the latter is particularly conspicuous with matters per- 
taining to home: country houses, gardens, garden flowers, at table, 
and, of course, women and children are all 'English'. Hence, 
although the people are 'British' in Table 8.1, many of the key 
traditional attributes for national self-identity are 'English'. 

The basis for these British-English distinctions can be found in 
the historical cultural politics of Britain. With the formation of 
Great Britain in 1707, the Scots entered the Union as 'north British' 
but the idea of the English as 'south British' was never a starter. 
In the eighteenth century the English resisted the use of the 
name Britain to replace England in international affairs (Colley 
1994: ch. 3) but gradually a modus operandi evolved whereby 
Britain became accepted for most foreign purposes— relations with 
an external Other — but with few or no domestic implications. This 
remarkable political achievement was made possible because 
'[tjhe British polity refrained from major internal enterprises [and] 
did not press definitions of identity' (Grainger 1986: 52-3) result- 
ing in a state 'cultural politics' which patronizes the non-English 
Crick 1997: 15). That is to say, the English presumption may be 
nsidious but it has remained just what it says it is, a presumption 
lot a dictate. 

1 The result of this cultural politics is a confusing mixture of 
'ational identities. Outside England, dual identities have been con- 
ducted, so that, for instance, Scottish identity exists alongside Brit- 
b identity; a person may call themselves 'Scottish and British'. But 
3]e equivalent phrase 'English and British' has no meaning since, 
the English, to be English is to be British (Osmond 1988). This 
^ s s been called a fused identity and provides the cultural underpin- 
ning of the English presumption. This fusion is hardly a conscious 
^^ption; in a recent interview with Richard Hoggart asking him 
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Table 8.1. What is 'British'? What is 'English'? 

British English 

(o) Natural- phenomena 
Horses 
Birds 

Wild flowers 
Wildlife 
Marine life 
Insect life 

Dogs 
Islands 
Trees 

«») State and state-wide institutions 
Government 
Statesmen 

Rebels and reformers 
lf ade unions 
Seamen 
Soldiers 

Merchant adventurers 
Battlefields 

Postage stamps 
Universities 
Ir > the air 
Red Cross 

{ ^ Cultml Stations and practices 
Ur amatists 

Romantic artists 
Portrait painters 
Cartoonists 
Photographers 
Hl storians 
Orientalists 
Philosophers 
Scientists 
Medicine 
Botanists 
Journalists 
Clubs 

P ° lar explorers 

Mountaineers 
Sport 

Furn *ure-makers 
Mer 3- Taylor 



Bible 

2Sf*« 



poets 
Novelists 

Letter wott 
Music 
Ballet 
At table 
Country 
Gardens 
inns 

Village^ sniall tc 



-ho 



use 5 



Citiesanu ^ 
Sporting ^ 
Water- C ° l 

and^ 3 



Cricket 
pottery 
Books 

PopulaV 
Women 



Essayists ^ona 



English 

Children 
Life 



Farming 

Rivers and canals 



British 

Drawings 
People 

(<0 Economic practices 
Sea fishermen 
Railways 
Engineers 

Ports and harbours 

Note that England/Britain is already ^industrialized'! 

a W his identity he admits to being puzzled by the 

Englishman between Englishness and Britishness (Anon ^ 
^uch an outstanding social thinker about England and ^ he ^Engh 
as Hogga rt i s per plexed, we can begin to appreciate ju t how p 
* English culL the fused identity lies. Many other - example^ M> 
«* confusion could be quoted. Perhaps the most no«n^ 
of Raphael Samuel (1989) in his monumental survey 
J» teUs us in the preface of a late decision to change th £j ^ 
from England to Britain-it is hard to imagine anyone otn 
E ngHsh person not being sure what to call his or her n W 
f l: 147). We can conclude that there is an anpor ant d n ty 
di ^e in Britain, not just in terms of national identities, but 
the manner in which Britishness is handled. „„ c ritutional 
«n de siecle challenge: devolution. Contemporary ^ w 
forms are undermining the English P«*f"^ identities 
Gotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland provides pobtic^ ^ ^ 
t0 their respective cultural distinctive characters. ln»s p 
P^ticularly new: "Home Rule all round' was part oi -m 
S f °^ion to Irish resistance to British incorporation from A 
**** of this policy with the establishment of the 
92 ^ put the issue of Scottish and Welsh political ^ 
^-burner until the rise of their respective 
the 1970s. Ironically the result of devolution is that * e * 
gumption has politically backfired: in the new *^^ e 
^ the English have no parliament or assembly of the* ow 

Welsh, and Irish MPs in Westminster can vote on m ny g 
J* matters where English MPs cannot reciprocate because p 
as moved to Edinburgh, Cardiff, and Belfast. 
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Which England? The Land of Villages versus 
Political Modernizers 

It has not gone unnoticed that the English do not have a 'h 01 " 6 ^ 
as such, rather they have the Home Counties, a corner o ^ 
country masquerading as representative of the whole. This tel ' 
the tendency towards exclusiveness in the practices of Eng 1,shn nd 
(Haseler 1996). Unlike other nationalisms where ideology 
actions promote the inclusiveness we call nation-building, Eng' {[ 
ness has never been a typical form of national identity ^ eC ^' 
has been intrinsically linked to class divisions. In this way etfluj* '■> 
has been central to the formation of Englishness. The cla* 
example is in the use of language where, unlike other n**° 
who use language to unify, English accents are all W*? L 
cbflferentiate hierarchically. At the top is RP (received pr^ 180 ! 
otherwise known as posh English' or BBC English), the Engl> 
spoken by the Home Counties' upper classes who constitute & 
3 per cent of the population but wield an exorbitant amount 
power (McCrum et. al. 1992: 3 _ 8) . This real asso ciation ** 
power means that in England we have language schools to J* 
Enghsh speakmg to English people-elocutSnlessons are f* 
the understand^ that social and economic advancement ^ 

need eTocr T*' *" * h almost the case that > J 

need elocufion lessons it is too late; real power derives from 

z ::Sr U n public schoois wi * ^ 

need to be ^ d , P me Summer haunts where the Eng 
^^^X^ ^ Henley Regatta, W*bJ*£ 
These social f^Z^T ^ ^ ^t U* 
Home Counties Z L f 7 C ° nc ™ ed g^P^ V 
ilies visitedTeir , 7 ^ t0 the ' Season ' whe » arist ° Cra ^ 
whirl is he toL T U h ° meS ' at *e centre of this ** 

^Sl"*"" 15 ° fficiaUy in Buckingham ^ 

this world the Crow u™' C ™>«- Tom Nairn (1988) * 

-mS^se r i th H vast majorky ° f the 

Behind this snri.i En glrshness as its mantra. g 

*e great irony 0 f thY *2 f* ^ B ^ md " ^ Z » 
rural make-over fo 1 g hnCSS con «ructed a century 
(Howkins 1986) in h vw° St Urbaniz ed country in the * „ 

^ still t^t oftT" (1927: P Xi) ^ E 5 
0t devel °Pment' behind Britain's gre atn 
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Un e neces sary spiritual underpinning of England. This has created a 
^ Ue na tional image which excludes most of the people, the non- 
tha 3 , Purthermore this rural idyll has a specific regional setting: the 
no atC ed c °ttages and village greens are most definitely not in the 
ShMd ° f England - For th e latter there is the space myth which 
theW ^"^ Ch ' 5) haS described: excluded England as the 'Land of 
e Working Class', industrial, urban, and northern. This was the 
° graphical outcome of the Industrial Revolution being reinter- 

rtor? 3S an historical aberration, quintessentially un-English 
Wiener l o» i- t i 
T r 1981 ; Taylor 1996). 

Oth ? ' S 3 Feal SCnse in which this excluded England is England's 
cenuT (Tayl ° r 1993) ' The exclusive Englishness of the twentieth 
Wo , ry has developed precisely to eliminate the dirty, unpalatable 
kad P3rtS ° f En g land fror n influence and power, using class 
°PPo • t0 definC the nature of En S lish nationalism to be the very 
Thi s ° Slte ° f ^ ex P eri ences of the majority of the English people. 
nation^ 116 national P r °ject has therefore succeeded in defining 
it ha ° s na Self in opposition to an internal national Other. In so doing 
Se cond iSSCd m ° St ° f the En g lish as second-rate people living in 
b ein n , rate P laces in their own country (Horn 1970: 37-8). From 
l99 6) h land ° f the fUtUre in ±e mid-nineteenth century (Taylor 
h the North was relegated to a working adjunct, necessary in 

1 °Ut OtKlPr,„:„- ^, • - ... J^finl 



e XarnD ? ° ther wise to be looked down upon. There is a wonderful 
t eri to C ° f thiS in H - V M °rton's (1942) I Saw Two Englands. Writ- 
u nint ° Contr ast pre-war England with wartime England, the book 

of timT 10113117 tClls US much more about differences in spaCC than 
defin/!" 1S , the geographical differences which most conspicuously 

d escrib tWo Bnglands'. A total of 187 pages are devoted to 

in a cir ^ g his 1939 summer trip from Kent (as 'Garden of England') 

sex h C C t0 N °rthamptonshire (as an 'agricultural shire') via Sus- 

Th e mo mpShire ' 0xf ordshire, Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire. 

great h"^ 7 ' arist ocracy, and church, feature greatly in stories of 

and h U gS USed as historical stages for stories of English heroes 

fr 0m f J °! nes - T his is the 'pre-war England' which needs saving 

Whi ch ° reign invasion ' There are 84 pages on his 1939 autumn trip 

B ec aUS g° e f S West ' and then up through the Midlands to the North. 

West he ° Wartime restrictions locations are less precise, but in the 

tan k exe^ 8 " 8 3n aircraft factor y. a fl y in g school > a naval base and 3 
Midl an ! rC1Se on Salisbury Plain. In the 'dreary, red-brick, industrial 

f„ QS > a reB'ir.r, „1 1 . i i , r J' Up visits 



fa ct0ries ' 3 re g io n always hideous and deformed' (p. 238) he visits 
c °Untry m l king tanks ' shells, and anti-aircraft guns. In the 'North 
25i) h e ' v W is 3 <c l ueer country' and found to be 'strange' (p. 
VlSlts a munitions factory, a large shipyard, and a fishing 
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port. Tb 1S Morton's wartime England' inhabited by 'the averag 
p ovmaal (p. 232) gearing up to protect pre-war England' with * 
surfeit of history. Goine into ™,i ^amL. ai. ™™,1ar wart«« e 



" f . Lil > gearing up to protect pre-war England 

surfeit of history. Going into several editions, this popular warn 
f P , Ut the , Elands' firmly into their respective places- 
Fm de srccle challenge: 'Cool Britannia'. In a speech in 1993 J°» 
Major evoked rural England (old maids cycling to holy corn**** 
hrough the morning mist') in a way which recalled his prime 0* 
^ Predecessor Stanley Baldwin's famous speech on Engla> 
The I' C ,° rnCrake ° n 3 dew y morning') (Paxman 1998: ch > 
moderni ^ * a ™ government of self-ascr* 

Tra S ^ Whkh the traditional rural presumption had * 
very I?.; Imtead We ha - the idea of Cool Britannia', * 
Xn? \ u traditi ° nal at the -"ing edge of new styles a 

H u of h r *** ^ ™ al landowning) peers in£ 

fact that the R ^ f* Pl3nS t0 ab ° lish buntin S * 

in ol f BmiSh bee f Mustry could be almost destroyed* 

wereTbt 1 ; Wkh ^ a P-test while ft*h< 

London llu°t m0bil r hUndreds of thousands to march th^ 
the ^ econo % imp0mnce of *c 'cultural' as 
country m C ° nStrUCti0n ° f the * aditi ° nal 



of 



Said ' S logic for European construction. 0 ; 

'Nor* t h I T ideMify 3 SOUthern English construction of* 
ernized'' as n f ^ ^ " al Brkai " 

coheren t aS . n a o n r 2*** ^ ThiS t * 

^sts mainH ^ has been Rented in its own rig* 

one s&znz :;r ern E ; giand ' (paxman i99 : $ 

itionallv mn «' T hat re S tonaI political assertion as » 

East or North W^I * rCgl ° nal labe1 ' the North ( ° f est 
of England "° with res P eCt t0 ** 1 

devolution are d sctss^ th °' ^Ta * e 

North refers to. , ' 18 COnfusion as to exactly what t 

OovernmS ^H*^ * * 1991 ^ 
was the North wta j House of Commons, for examp e ' 
which dominated proceedings but there was " 
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agreement on such basic matters as where were its boundaries, 
w ere was its capital city', and whether there was one 'big' North 
0r several 'little' norths (Hansard 1991; Taylor 1993). As these MPs, 
ar gely from northern English constituencies, debated, an outsider 
"Jight well wonder whether there really was such a place as the 
North. 

Wl thin Englishness the North has been constructed as a simple 
m °nolithic concept. The North = industry equation drew a curtain 
aCr ° ss tne country and hid the great contemporary variety of land- 
^apes which make up middle Britain: the Don Valley and the Lake 
^'strict provide typical contrasts. Of course when the cultural cur- 

ln was opened to (southern) English visitors they shielded their 
yes f rom the industry and saw only p re .j n dustrial historical sites 

aybr 1991). I n his immensely popular In Search of England, H. V 

° rt0n (1927; 24 reprints to 1937, and published as a Penguin 
Paperback as late as 1960) purposively 'skirts Black England' (p. 181) 
D u °u der t0 SCe the real north' (p. 207) of ancient cities (Chester, 
th am > York) and countryside where 'monster towns and cities of 

En ?° r * ° f En § land are a mere speck in the amazing greenness of 
^ gland' ( p . 186) But the North is much more than t his 'black 

ni ^ SUs rea l' English duality. It is largely made up of great 
cen eteenth -century cities which have spent much of the twentieth 

nt ury trying to come to terms with the decline of their industrial 
Qf ' 1 nis is the real 'real north' as experienced by the vast majority 
th Pe0 P le who have lived and continue to live in middle Britain, not 
CQmf real north' embodied in the southern search for something 

It 0rta bly like themselves in an alien land. 
j d Seems to me that any construction of new geographies of 
th e <Ity t0 cha llenge 'inferior, monolithic North' must begin with 
h av e SPCCks '' the great m odern cities of middle Britain which 
eentu * e P " me g e °g ra phical victims of traditional twentieth- 
amo EngUshn ess. In this new geographical imagination an 
Centr rphous northern region gives way to a land of city regions 
Sheffii 00 Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Leeds-Bradford, 
^orld HU11 ' Mid dlesbrough, Preston, and Carlisle. This is a 
d evel ° f 'multiple norths' which derives from the geohistorical 
th e j 0pmen t of the area as specialist production complexes during 
their" 31 Revolu tion. Each city and its hinterland developed 
w 'th 7n industrial character as they supplied the world market 
1W ,l nt mixes of manufactures. Blanket designation as the 
fr 0m bas not created a new homogeneity: Liverpool is as different 

tinued ° heSter toda y as k has ever been ' ThiS Variet7 C ° n " 
to b e recognized in literature and art which focuses upon 
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working-class heroes' but it is all lost in the prime image of* 
North as England's internal 'Other. 

imaiTT' ^ glishness ^s invented precisely to subvert * 
mage of a land of cities. Behind the rural anti-industrialism 4f 

ma T(Z T t0 ddeS aS centres °f Po^r and culture. As 
S P 1 2) n ° teS: ' HaVin § inven ^d the modern city, not on 
notnin g . m ° nied dite rCCoil in h °"or, **! w 
ha bl H Wit , h th£m/ HenCe > Paxm an goes on to argue, 

^ZZ^tZT the — of an ' Eng 

^ 174). He quotes D. H. Lawrence: 

S.c^df ltn aCter faUed t0 devel °P ** -al urban side of a 
intimate y ^ " ' bk ° f a P la «, but it is a real city, with 
^ward J Xn a ; ith ** ^ham is a vast place sp^ 
ation. Th e r e • m " 18 n ° thin 8 m ore than an amorphous ag^ 

of industrial B?' t r traditi ° n Whkh devd ° ped * ^ 
P-bhc hospitals a r e~tT at ViCt ° rian tOWn haUS ' 'tat ^ 
before the rnr.l , monuments to this era-but that * 

^entieth cenru ry ^ ° f En § land which has ****** 

^n^T 3 land ° f CIties --diately subverts* 
de fine function J ^ th as the Land of the Working Class. C* 
socially coherent . I? h ° mo g e neous regions: city regions 

IhettoX" C ? S . ^ ° f a11 ^ -t uniform fc< 
undermined bvrh/ Slmp isdc N orth-South divide rhetoric 
a ° comfortabTe K StCnCe ° f afflue nt northern city suburbs s*J 
239 ) for the sil? e Wy «* '^some Hallam' (Shields g 
Surreys'^ " P t rea ? a11 the major cities have their H 
-tate,Darr a :H al f° R W ^ * their poshest 

beyond these few rich i affluence of these cities has reached 

F 'i de slide chnlh, P ' n func tional city regions. t 
British AoZfSf C °? mer In a recent survey 

^ndon, i.^S^?'^ * ^ ° f tum over, Oxford St* 
-gton 1996). T hi r ri ^ Tyneside ' s Met ro Centre (H* < 
reflection of the 1'" P ^ OU t-of-town shopping 
teUs us about 2 T C f amZati ° n ° f Britis h everyday life but » * 

Castle, s :x:::tT^ *»v «*< 

Meadowhall and TraffJ r 3re ° ther successful rn^ 

respectively^ Well r mre near Sheffield and Man** 
well as V1 brant sh opp ing centres in fie*** 
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°n Square), Leeds (with its 'exclusive' Harvey Nichols men's 
^ 0r e), and a redeveloped Manchester (courtesy of the IRA). As 
^nsumer modernity has replaced industrial modernity throughout 
6 Wes tem world, the old North-South divide looks more and 
0re like a parochial British obsession with an old myth. The 
^temporary Blairite political project can be interpreted as 
presenting consumers, both north and south. 

Wl Uch World? Territorialist versus Network Identities 

Revolution, Cool Britannia, and shopping malls each in their differ- 
Ways have recently undermined the image and nature of the 
ai ^ ain ' ^ England, and the North bequeathed by late Victorian 
inv ardian forebears. But to understand fully the processes 
bo 0 ^ m these transformations we need to look outside the 
thr S ° f the UK at what is happening in the wider world. The 
conT' ChaUen S es identified above at this fin de stick are each 
glob t l tUeMS ° f Widef SOciaI forceS which have come t° be called 
glob 1 3ti0n ' A highl y integrated world economy combining 
exch. 3 Productio n with global consumption based upon global 
'ties T^' distribution - and communication has created opportun- 
erall °* S ° me> difficultie s for many, and disasters for the rest. Gen- 
UK h SpCakin & as Part of the core zone of the world economy, the 
most as , ex Perienced more than its fair share of opportunities. This is 

obviously the case for London and the Home Counties, 
three ^ Y ° rk and Tok y o ' the Cir y of London is one of the 
Bey 0 ^ feat fi nancial centres of the contemporary world economy, 
adva^ , bankin g and finance there are an additional range of 
Which prod ucer services (e.g. accountancy, commercial law) 
labo Ur C ° nStitute global cities (Sassen 1991). Working in a global 
s ervic r "^rket, practitioners and professionals providing global city 
a SSOc . eS ave commanded 'global salaries-levels of pay previously 
HoU v ated °nly with the 'stars' of that precocious global industry, 
u red b° d films ' There was a time when millionaires were meas- 
more I* 6 " total assets ; today salaries and bonuses adding up to 
Ad 0ni an a million pounds a year are commonplace in the City. 

In q and P °Uard (1997) term these people the new 'Super Class', 
as i n q r c °untries, the Super Class may be geographically spread 
citi es ^ rman y an d the USA within their numerous global or world 
P °Uard Ut ^ Bfitain Londo n completely dominates-Adonis and 
Private CStlmate that 'upwards of three-quarters of the 8,500 top 
sector earners' work in or are associated with the City. This 
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concentration of wealth and economic power means that o 
probably more dominant in the UK today than even when i ^ 
imperial capital of the largest empire ever constructe 
However, as before, 

Britain beyond the Home Counties does not feature on its c °^^ s js 
zon; yet within that narrow sphere, the size of the Super ^ e \ 0 f^ 
ficiently large for it to have equipped itself with a highly ^ 
infra-structure of private schools, hospitals and leisure facilities- CP- 

Same pattern but a different process: the Home Counties ^ 
home-base for the British Empire, now they are a hortie-P 
servicing global capital. . ?1 haV e 

What does this mean for the rest of England and Britain- 
previously argued that there is a sense in which the UK may . g( 
large enough to accommodate both London and Englan , ofl 's 
1997b). There are many circumstances where the City ° ° eS t of 
global interests might well be at deviance with those of t he t he 
the country. Are we leading towards the curious situation w ^ 
capital city is the enemy within? This is where the N° r j^y 
indeed England and Britain in general, viewed as a land o ^ 
cities, is so important. As the capital city, London was al ^ 
exception to the blanket condemnation of things urban with . 
lishness. After all it was the central place around which the ^ 
unfolded every summer. Globalization thus far has 
London and Cool Britannia has been a truly metropolitan pn^l 
enon, but the consumer revolution shows that Britain's pi° q{ % 
cities have not been immune to the recent devefopmen ^ 
highly integrated world economy. The question is, how can 
lower-tier cities of Britain compete with global London? ^4 
Most resistance to globalization has been cultural 10 ^ 
national particularity against a supposed universal global^ y 
resented, for instance, by the role of the English language m * „, 
media. National political mobilization is typically terrrt° ^ 
nature, using boundaries to resist transnational processes- in 
to me that this spatial strategy is inappropriate for * e ^ 
beyond the Home Counties core. It is not just that there can D , % 
language resistance in the UK (even in the 'Celtic' nations ^ 
easily the majority language) but territorial organization may 
be intrinsically counter-productive for such a highly «p 
population. Alongside the tradition spaces of territories, g*> ^ 
tion promotes new spaces of flows in what Castells M 
network society. At one level this is a world city network , 
which a European city network is nested with London at *> 
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it is at this continental level that the emergence of com P et ^ 
between alternative spatial configurations is occurring as n 
v ersus territorial strategies. E , imnP D f 

This competition is expressed as a choice between a Europe 
^gions and a Europe of Cities. It is best illustrated in no th-e «c 
S Pain where Catalonia and Barcelona are embarked on <0**^ 
ent geographical strategies (Morata 1997). After the Cauto 
Regional government eliminated its major political rival, tn 
lQ na metropolitan authority, in 1988, the city of Barcelona devise 
phased strategy called the C6 network 
ot her cities (Montpellier, Palma de Mallorca, Toulouse v 
a »d Zaragoza). In contrast Catalonia has set up a western MM* 
^ean Euro-region, a contiguous cross-border territory mdud g 
^guedoc-RoussiUon and Midi-Pyrenees. The C6 network and* 
Region are alternative tendencies in the contemporary r P^ 
*8 of European space (Morata 1997: 297). In general, with 
^stricht Treaty setting up the Committee of Regions th 
JM* strategy has a hfad start over the «^35*£ 
ln contradiction to this, contemporary forces of ' 
^ld seem to privilege a space of flows in a world 
J* balance between Lac two forms of space in the reshaping 
tiur °pe, and with it Britain, is yet to be decided ramDa igns 
f In Britain, this choice of spaces is epitomized by two «?J 
! 0t institutional change: the City Region Campaign and tn 
ai ^/or a Northern Assembly. The former campaigns for am 

of government which is city-centred, the latter 
0r *e official Northem Region . Th i s is a territory defined 1 by 
* al government consisting of the five most northern courts o 
^nd. I t is not at all c t ar how an y new sense of utem^c. 
* Sloped in an area whose main communality seems 
e *°*ness f rom the state officials who defined it <^ 1 ' 
c ° ; T he alternative for this area is three city regions (based u P o 
Newcastle, and Middlesbrough) reflecting the span 
Ration of the lives of the people who live in the My 
J^ence for this city solution is based in part from the fact 
J r Vized Britain developed in a past space of flows defined by 
^ ^d imperiaHsm and declined precisely when des grated 
^t 0riaUst terms as the monolithic North . But the importa 

f tlons ^ate to the present and the future. . 

L °ndon is building a position at the apex of a world city net 
^ will include, within the European sector of the wo* e on 
JJ Paris and Frankfurt and possibly one or two other c t es su 
3S M *>n and Berlin. This apex will not exist at the top of a simp 
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city hierarchy as some have suggested; rather there ^ u niq ue 
plex network of niches and layers with cities finding ^ ^ t he 
locations in the new information-led world econ ° m ^ eir inter eSls 
apex cities rule this arrangement in the sense that w e 
prevail? With London, Paris, and Berlin aboard, it wou^ 
could expect little resistance from the three stronger Qt 
states. But what of the other cities? London versus ^ ^ 
Manchester is no contest but co-operation between c ^ eV /- 
ent strata could well even things up politically. Mane e but gh. 
castle, and Leeds, with Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
might find they had common interest with the likes o 
and Marseilles, Cologne and Stuttgart, Seville and Valet* > ^ 
and Turin, and so on, against London and the rest of the ^ la0 ce ° f 
leagues of cities might create a very new European 
power in a world space of flows. t he f° te ' 

Fin de siecle opportunity: cosmopolitan cities. With cities ^e* 
cosmopolitan identities can again begin to rival nation 3 
The world of global cities is also the world of gl° ba reg iofl a1 ' 
leading to multiple layers of identity with state, nationa i, ^ 
diasporic, and city identities all available. In the case of the ^ ^ g£0 
their British state, the rural English presumption has acte ^ a(1 t 
graphical exclusion to non-white citizens, concentrated in ^ 



id 



with no historical link to the idealized English landscape ^ 
1995). A multicultural Britain needs to identify with its C» 



Further Reading 

Hassckr, S. (1996), The English Tribe, London: Macmillan. This F 0 ^^ 
prehensive survey of the peculiarities of the English and their ^ 
and emphasizes the need for fundamental political change. rha pte fS ° 
Osmond, J. (1988), The Divided Kingdom, London: Constable. Wi* L ^ 
all the major 'nations' of the UK including the northern English. ^ IP 
represents the political and cultural concerns which emanate 
rediscovery of the North-South divide in the 1980s. , wstftt 

Paxman, j. (1998), The English.- A Portrait of a People, London: M^J cris is 0 
comprehensive review of traditional Englishness and its curre ^ 
identity. Good on the absurdities and contradictions in this m 
nationalism, the author nevertheless is optimistic for its future. or t» 
Shields, R. (1991), Places on the Margin, London: Routledge. This ^ 
book attempts to locate place at the centre of social theory a" ^ 
space-myth' of the North of England as one example to illustrate ^ up o 
Taylor P. j., et . al. (1993), 'Political Geography Debate No. 5: The Br y 
England'; Political Geography, 12. This comprises a lead paper on ^ 
mg of the North' followed by six comments and reply to provide a 
views on the position of the North in the UK. 
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R urality and English Identity 



took y ' 10 Jul y 1997 > a rall y of u P wards of 100,000 people 

acco H laCe in Hyde Park in London ' The purpOSC ° f thC rally ' 
qual T 8 t0 the adve "isements placed by the organizers in all the 
sid . lty ne wspapers, was 'to fight for the future of the country- 
y^uardia-n o i„u. , « T , <-u„ snorts leading 



t ardian, 9 July 1997: 7). However, as the press reports leading 
main" T d followin g on from the rally and demonstration show, the 

gov e ° f this ' defence ' was the fear that the " eW Lab0Uf 

p 0r '" ment might ban some field sports, especially fox-hunting. 



, u "gnt ban some held sports, espeuauy ^* o- 

.as CVer reason - and b Y whatever means, support for the rally 
ci a u ° r f nized ^ rural areas, it was the urban response, and espe- 
Press ?/ eSp0nSe of the normally unsympathetic left and liberal 
al 0n ' Whlch was so striking. To a person these papers declared, 
• rea | ^ J ° hn Vidal in the Guardian, that the time had come to 
b ecorn SS , iSSUe of Shunting, not because it had suddenly 
rural barbari c, but because it had become a symbol for the 

ktrJT ° f Britain whi ch felt a genuine sense of resentment and 
rep t J by government and 'the left/green consensus' which was 
1997 rr nted in Part by *e Labour victory in the election of 1 May 

Whji ua u ian,9Jul y 1997: 17 >' 

Wa s e SUdden c °ncern for the social conditions in rural areas 
to ricai nClrel y la udable, and certainly in Vidal's case genuine, a his- 
'nat ion a f COUnt of th e relationship between the 'rural' and the 
great u" this cen tury points to a more complex origin to the 
s 'ghs of liberal conscience which greeted the arrival in 
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London of the Countryside Alliance demonstrators. At ltS it io(i 
tension, constantly reworked and evolving, between a re ^ ^ 
of the urban nature of England and English society on ^ ^ 
hand, and a wish to preserve what is essentially a culW 1 _ ^ jt 
that England retains its 'rural' character and that rural ess 
the heart of some 'real' England, on the other, 



ut aume real bngland; on the otner . cultu t^ 
This tension and its variations are a key part of th 0 f 
history of England in this century England was, as genet ls o, 
schoolchildren once learned, the 'first industrial nation - B ^ 
by most definitions, the first truly urban nation. In 1» 51 3 \ if 
majority of the population lived in towns. Continued r J 
population meant that by 1901, 77 per cent of the popu latl {i f 



r icui 
dec 



«n urban districts. During the same period the contribution ^ 
culture, the main rural industry, to the Gross National Inc bet s 
from around 20 per cent to about 6 per cent. Similarly, the nu ^ 
employed in the industry fell from just over 2 million m n 
women to 1.4 million, a decline of about 30 per cent at a tin* , e |l 
the population of England and Wales grew by 45 per cent (M 
and Deane 1962: 60-6, 363). 

What is interesting is that as the twentieth-century P r °^ 
these trends start to diverge. The contribution of agriculW* * 
national product continued to fall to only just above 2 ]** ' 1 
1980. The numbers employed in the industry fell likewise; by ^ 
there were only 57,600 men and women working in ag rlcU 
(Holderness 1985: 170-2). However, from 1911 onwards the 
in the population of the rural districts ceased This has me- ^ 
the proportion of the population living in rural areas was a 
stable and then increasing. Between 1971 and 1991 the p°P ul fll 
of the rural areas increased by nearly 2 million or 17 
(Department of the Environment and MAFF 1995: 13). H* f* t 
that in the near future, and if present rr» a ■ ^shal 1 " 

the same distribution of popult io 1 * At*** 
u j • f "Fuiation between the urban and ru 1 i 
2001 as we had in 1901, which „ •,, e1l9 l & 

•i-i , wnicn will make Rrirain unusua 1 - 

possibly unique, in northern Europe Britain w 

What this shows is a continuin he P aft 

of British, but especially English S rowin g desire on tn ^ 
countryside. At its simpW t ' men dr »d women to live i % 



ant 



«_i U1 qua 

Nearly in 1999. 



■ • *>*t Wftn ^ ab -gon e a dramat . c transforma tior - ^ 
Alu » How kins *• n ear Quality of night ^ but the t 

" but near parks. I worry 




s *ools, lorries, syringes in the sandpit, asthma. Health and safety overrule 
fi ne food and adult fun. (Guardian, 31 Jan. 1999, Review: 1) 
Yet this is by no means clear to much of the population rf 
Europe, where the urban population continues to grow 
e *pense of the rural. What this then suggests is that courrtry 
* a kind of ruralism has a particular place within recen Engl. 
his tory and culture. It is clear that, for example, agriculture 
Gained a key place in England's cultural self-image, although it 
ec °no mic contribution to Britain's economy is now minute u 
Can ^ this beginning at the moment of the 
^eteenth-century decline. The evidence presented by farmer 
^ many landowners to the two great Royal Commissions on the 
^ession in agriculture in the 1880s and 1890s show the ten 
denc y to special pleading in the defence of agriculture as ^ 
^onal necessity' both in economic and cultural terms which 
* as to become more and more clear especially - the ^ears ato 
S°> and which reached its current apogee in the Coun try** 
***** demonstrations of 1997 and 1998. The fact that the ag^ 
Ul ^e' which was being defended was increasing^ indus ma an 
^mercial in character made (or makes) little difference to Ao e 
* ho argued for its essential continuity. A Norfolk ferine of ^2,000 
**} by definition an industrial unit, said in the mid- 970 . Y 
^ have farmed this area for over 300 years. . . . Basically I am 
J> and I have a feeling of stewardship. One is conscious 
I* 6 need to ^charge adequately one's duty. One _ has been 
f^ en « great deal to be responsible for. So I must do things well 
lNew byetal. 1978' 333) 

J* this kind of account the practice of agriculture 1 becomes ^a 
^ial part of the culmral construction of England The fir* ^ 
C ' C 1995 t White Paper Rural 

t0 a Li ™S Countryside reads, 'The enduring 
llf^ is most clearly to be found in the countryside. Thre 

graphs later it continues. 
Jg 0f what we most value in the natural scene is the : F-duct £ 
^-hillsides whose beauty is dependent upon gra mg w 
dry Which need to be used for cattle if they are to be prese 
E ^tone wall , hedges and traditioml buildings . (Department 

° nme nt and MAFF 1995:6) 

natural' world becomes not the wild and ^untamed [nature 
.^oorland or f en but the farmed landscape of order, thus 
ri «g character of England' rests with her farmers. , 
Yet 11 goes deeper than that. The notion that the enduring 
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nature of England is to be found in 'her countryside c 
scends the interests of any one group, even farmers, t J > g^nd' 
Wright has brilliantly written, an appeal to a 'Deep ^tioH 
By this necessarily vague term Wright means, I think, J , eS pf 
or even the invention of the idea that within rural Eng ^ ^ 
dally there is something, in the view of this mve^ — ^ 
'incommunicable' or 'indivisible' in the national nerl Jf g the jdei> s ° 
argued, forms the basis of an appeal which transcen dS tica lly-^ aSe 
essentially elite origins to create a 'stirring and p raC ^ u tb^ 
image of threatened belonging' which extends even to 
working class (Wright 1995: 87). Deep England with i^ ^ fete 
images and metaphors appears to have provided, ^ a ppe»^ C ° 
twentieth century at least, a core of ideas around w 1 
the 'natural' heart of England can be based. ^ life f* 

However, changes in notions of the importance o ^ ^ 
ent a historically more complex view, but one within wn ^ce 0 
of 'Deep England' have a place. The decline in the ^P^d W 
agriculture in the national economy was precisely p a ^ ^<j# 
growth in the importance of manufacturing industry at^ ^ 0 ld ^ 
by urbanization. Criticism of these changes is, °^° nt ^ s 0S oi \. 
these changes themselves. High Tory and 'radical' ^"^d ^ 
'dehumanizing' effects of factory work and town life a ^ $ ^ 
cially in the period before 1840. However, after that "^ QiCS , V ■ 
criticism tends to decline. The nation, as Peter Mand er 
come to terms with its urbanity' (Mandler 1997: l60 ^' he e lite, ^ 
change is seldom linear. While large sections of t ^ a ji W 
indeed the newly formed working class, celebrate ^ ^ ^ 
others, albeit it a minority at first, saw in it new dang ^ , 
man Jones has argued from the 1870s, and particu a . ^ n( j0t» 
publication of Andrew Mearn's The Bitter Cry ofOutc ^^e 0 ^ 
1884, the problem of the 'city', and especially London, ^fi 
of overwhelming concern to a wide range of s° cl 
(Stedman Jones 1971: 16). rUf al 

The link between the problems of the city and fl f a , 

was made by Social Darwinist theories of inevitable u se iect l0 ^ 
degeneration. Put simply these argued that 'natura ^\$\^ 
worked, within a proletarian urban environment, to ^fre 0 ^. 
what was 'worse' in human development. The products ^'d^ 
became puny in stature, unable to do hard manual wor > frt^ 
ous or cunning' in their attitudes to life. Initially ^ ^ e ^ 
concerns were restricted to a small section of the inte & s o 
however, as Stedman Jones has shown, their imP° 
spread well beyond this group. 
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If the theory of hereditary urban degeneration had been confined to one 
<* two eccentric doctors, there would have been little pomt in examining 
* ■ • ■ But this was not the case. In the 1880s and 1890s the theory received 
^spread middle-class support and was given authoritative backing oy 
B °oth, Marshall, Longstaff and Llewellyn Smith. (Stedman Jones 1971. 
128) 

The solutions proposed by these commentators varied enormously 
^d many were constructed within an urban framework; however a 
significant group turned to the rural areas for the solution to me 
Problem. At their simplest the arguments centred upon notions or 
the rural as the 'natural breeding grounds of men . The city 
^ntrast, was unnatural, 'and never intended to be the permanent 
h °me of men' (Haggard 1899: 466). In this view rural depopulation 
a Problem which had concerned many agricultural writers from at 
the late 1860s, was not merely a problem of the countryside 
b « of the nation as a whole. If city life led to inevitable racial dec : y 
a *d the countryside was depopulated, the supply of good ram 
^ck would become exhausted, and the 'decay of this country only 
bec °mes a matter of time' (Haggard 1 899: 466). 

'rural' response to notions of urban degeneration took 
m ^Y forms ranging from the 'realization' of urban life and 
V *h*s via morris dancing for East End working girls as advocated 
W Mary Neale in the 1910s, through to wholesale land re ettle- 
2* via land nationalization and redistribution (Howkins 986). 
^ they shared in common was a notion of the superiority ot 
^ral life over urban. What is more difficult to pinpoint is quite 
h 7 widespread support for such notions was and how we rmgh 
this to national culture in the form of an essentially rural 
bn glishness'. 

This qU es t i 0n has produced a good deal of debate On the one 
? lde ^re those, for example the contributors to the cbUe^o^ted 
Robert Colls and Phillip Dodd in 1986 (Colls and Dodd 1986) nd 
**** (Wiener 1981), who see ruralism and Englishness as c n al 
P A atts °f the cultural construction of twentieth-century Bn » m 
W them others, most notably W. D. Rubinstein (Rubenstein 
!f and Peter Mandler (Mandler 1997), argue that talism and 
^glishness' represent merely a brief moment at the end ot 
^teenth-century Romanticism, and that 'the shift to*** 
IT" 8 n ° Stal S ia fo r the rural past takes place on y among a 
£J a rticulate but not necessarily influential avant-garde (or a her 
l^-mdey (Mandler 1997: 160) . In this argument the wide pread 
mST in thin § s rural and in attempts to revive country life a a 
m ° del ^ the urban are relatively unimportant compared with 
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other aspects of turn-of-the-century culture 
dominantly urban and modernist. 



which 



they 



see 



to 



While this view is a valuable corrective to the tenu^ ' iptf 
Englishness and ruralism in every early twentieth-cen ^ ^ 
form (Howkins 1995), it simply goes too far. Certain 1 ^ 
extreme forms of ruralism involving, say, the invention^^^^ t0 a 
national costume or the revival of peasant arts were res 
very small number. However to dismiss, for example, t ^ } ^ 
revival of the 1900s as the province ofbien-pensant Bo he y ^l-l 
would be squires' (Mandler 1997: 169) ignores the fact t ^ $ 
the Board of Education— that is, the body respond 
curriculum development of every English state and loca 



V^WpUVlU Wl CKtl^ U/llgllOU - ^ p JW 

school— recommended English folk song as the basis 
teaching. As late as the 1950s the widely used schoo 



issued by Penguin, and designed to be used in the neW ,y 0 

r larg e 



schools of the Butler Education Act, contained a very V 
English folk-song material. How much effect this had is t fee 
tell but the exposure of folk song to literally milli° nS c 
ignored. Further it was at least the early 1940s befor fi 



stream, as opposed to the avant-garde, of Engli sh 
composition freed itself from 'folk song' as the basis 01 ^ 
music (Howkins 1989: 89-99). Further, to dismiss back-to-^.^y 
schemes as cranky or unimportant (orboth) after 19°° is M 
to underestimate political interest in the land, and in** ' 
demand for land in the form of smallholdings and allotm e 
demand for land by ex-servicemen showed in the years 
after the Great War. The examples could be multiplied. A» ^ 
may be possible to argue that some of the architects ot ^ 
and 1890s who espoused the English vernacular style b . ^ 
doned it by the 1900s (Mandler 1997: 165-6) this is to W° 
was precisely at this point that the rural and Tudor m°*V> s 
ideal English house moved into middle-class taste. ^\ t V\ 
middle-class earthly paradise, for example, is dominated by ' a n 
lish vernacular (Jackson 1985: 41). While some senti*** ' of 
nostalgic writing about rural England was certainly the 1 ^ 
none but a few, Georgian Poetry, the powerfully, 
exclusively, rurahst and English anthology of new poet* 



appeared in 1911 was widely regarded* the most pop 
book ot its period. 



in 



uralist ideology^ 
•ai 1 



If we can identify the origins of modem n 
years before the Great War and within particular CU*W > 
wha have they ,n common? First> de P ^ that ^ 
pent they were much more widespread than others " 
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*cy remain essentially the possession of a section of the • 
However, the role of that elite in shaping the cultural concerns ot 
*e immediate pre-Great War world were fundamental, 
"nportantly, aspects of their ideas were spreading. The ear y 
ist movement had a profoundly anti-urban streak and as a 
*«* ideas gained currency among sections of the workmg<lass 
movement, where they married neatly with an older tra 
"deal agrarianism. Further, the quasi-socialist Clarion movemen 

its cycling and rambling clubs, and the ^pendent L abo 
P-ty's parallef Leader Scouts, pre-date the inter-war hiking -a- 
b Y twenty years and in many cases formed the basis of working 
cl ass rambling and cycling clubs in those years. , csnr j ate d 
Secondly, there was a commonalty of cultural vision as o aated 
these movements which was essentially -southern . This to 
ln agriculture's insistence on a productive landscape t :J 
*«* an ideal of rural southern England. This in turn produced 

of an ideal landscape type. It is Soiling M £j ^ 
J*ds, and divided into fields by hedgerows. Its hills are sm 
V but not wild or rocky. Its streams and rivers flow 
f> or tumble. Even more importantly its ideal ^"^^ 

e viUage with its green, pub, and church 
lde *l architecture stone or half-timbered topped with thatcn 
! S «ntral here is that, even before the First World 
^Ucape had ceased to be an exact geographical location andhac 
become instead a set of features by which rural beauts £ 

parts of Shropshire, Suffolk, or even the East Midlands could 
b p e incl uded but other parts not. The bringing together, before 
Gre * War, of an elite view of urban and rural <^V™ 
lm P*lse, and an aesthetic of the southern created at . uto* °, 
^tryside which, all too often and all too easily, became 
bn gland. 

T be Great War, with its use of the imagery of the rural in pjopa- 
8and a, as well as within the literary and ^stic representauons 
J** strengthened the popularity of this ideal view ;* did P o 
^ r Purees as diverse as the search for a plot of and, the toper 
y Graves Commission's debates on the 'English ^[ 
* ar cemeteries, and the dominant image of the war ™™ ™ C 
» village green (Winter 1995). A powerful symbohc conung 
**** of many o these elements was the unvdtag 
9 >1 war memorial to the cyclists killed in the Great War in May 
£*, on Meridan Green, the reputed (and then still 
(2u nd - ° Ver «W~ cyclists from all over the 
(Ll ghtwood 1928). However, the 'rural' in English culture 
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Problems in the inter-war years. Those wno 



who P 

to Te^ natUral defenders 
„~ m , m ° re inte rested in e 
Possable. Successive governments in the 1920s * 

he country areas or in agriculture-although - 
« *e i 9 3o s . That decade saw both the first : 
L Bnta «n s arable farmi™ a ^ its souths 13 

on 
outh 



Bri 1 ° S - That decad e saw both the firsi ^ ^ r 
bn ? S . arable Arming and hence its southern 1* * 

Prote« ed ^ ^ eSpedaUy * 



from ch" l00ks * *e less tangible. In the ^"^6 

thes e wetof Cnbed by the Ce " SUS 35 '""l brid> V 
rC ° f cou - 'suburbs'-by definition hyb*' r V , 

'I.ivp in Pt-pe from 



the ucs cnbec 
"cse were r>f 

Corn Pan v ,,° C ° UrSe ' sub urbs'-by definition W^rf* "J 
Ke "t and" u p °f nS likG ' Uve in Surrey-Free from ^ 

alth ° ug h the S °S • bwh over suitabl y tu ?T^KA 



though rk Content '> both over suitably rural imag ' {S p« " j 
attra «fon vv! ^ lacked or perhaps 

^ctu^ at least - part rural. This was <f„ 
^ U ^rsal ^u^than'. Half-timbering^ ^ 



Ut universal , u-, Tudor bethan\ Half-timbering 
eXdusi ve, and grander houses, like those 

p 93 ° S »*d oak n mi " rUral> Dro ™y development in fif / 
fe Ven th ^ e a k ; P h ane »ed halls and working 
T mo ^rni t t t0p " Ejected modernism to the 
lo? t0 r ^ain ^ hou ^s in Britain were, ^ 
7 ^3). n> ° b J e «s of curiosity rather than ***** 

Sl , tCS of rel ar Pe *od 



U ° f -^rr^^r changes in 

of ,u Uass iC Drn , Cas of London and the south a* m 
1 ° USa ^ o w ta [ ian — nities of the north. * < 
m * Ce C ^n and women into * 

^^•nSd,^ gr ° Wth of motorcycle and K 
J^ooZt daSS especia % - the south ^> ■ 

Posses^" f T gaZineS - The & 
fl " y)sou the rn E ° , a " ew M °™ Minor on tours * 0 , 
" 4 C ° l '^v caSen 8 and ' While a guidebook like Job" [ > i 

written for lovers oi „ W 

f USSex ). Hard ^ di5tinctl y un-modernist W^, 
^ Cbb (Worcesl ( ^ essex '). Brett Young (Wo 
heila Kaye Sm ! Shlre/ Shropshire), Housema 
ltn (Sussex) not only coHii 
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w ere enormously successful in breeding a tourist industry of _ 
°wn within their own invented countrysides of the sout • 
Clever people in London might read and laugh at Stella Qbbons 
Spired parody of country life novels Cold Comfort Farm but it 
far fewer copies than the books it satirized. 

As in the First World War the Second World War was marked by 
a mobilization of the identification between Enghshness ^ 
^ in both elite and popular culture. The examples are legio 
fr om the huge importance of Enghshness tc the -r— 
dement in both painting and literature (Mellor 
*ank Newbould's famous series of ABCA posters of r^™™_ 

the deliberately double meaning slogan, 'Its your country 
fi ght for it now', to the lyrics of two of the war s mos * poputar 
s °ngs, 'There'U Always Be an England" with its evocauon oi 
co «age sma u | Beside a field of grain and 'Blue Birds over the 
Wh -ite Cliffs of Dover with its Downland shepherd tendmg his 
sheep'. 

* ^e post-Second World War period the ^jar^ 
Merged with the apparent triumph of the urban. RaP^ Sam 
^ s ^ome support to this view in his extraordinary TtoW J 
M ^ory, where he points out that much popular as weU as eh te 
CUl **e in the immediate post-Second World War period w 
ma *ed by a high degree of 'modernism' and 'urbamsm ^ - wa 
y **, in the lat! !960s that what he calls 
Ppeared (or reappeared) as a major cultural force V*™^ 
59 ^). Howeve, again there are problems. Modernism and urban 
1Sm did not lead to any desire to stop leaving cities. in 
^ housing of the 1950s and 1960s also remains _* ; stud J 
^ditional' as in the 1930s. Even the new towns, taking their 

the writing of Patrick Abercrombie (who was hn^sd 
f°duct of the Enghshness of the 1920s), although they cor amncd 
blocks of flats, were in general created around the not O* ^ 
Section of villages' as in Harlow. Culturally the 1 OS and 
although fiercely urban in many respects, retain, as m the 
^ 930s > a popular ruralism which found its expression m the en 
^ 0US Popularity of the Archers (Laing 1992) and the novels 

Reed ' fthe 
ni S, J* in this historical perspective the centrality of 
r H Ural ^ the English national culture and identity are muA clea^ 
^ it was not always the same rural. In the ^e^ P^ 
■50s, different and competing versions of the r 
class lines or on other criteria. From , he^9 
^usually middle-class, defenders of the country 
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'ideal', the new popular interest in the rural areas was t 

their nest. Organizations like the impeccably correct (in ^ ^e, 

Surrey Anti-Litter League fulminated against tripped 3^ pf, 

or on foot who despoiled the countryside not only ^"^y in** 

but also with their loud songs and coarse manners. Jo 

group the desire of the working-class family to build a ^to 

on a tiny piece of rural England, or the wish of the t>a ^ ^ t 

recreate Tudor life in the 'Tudor Bars' of Slough, 

threat to 'their' rural England as electric pylons or * xltXi %a \j & 

a different way the emergence of a split between ^t/ 

'incomers' so widely studied by rural sociologists since J 

a key part of the Countryside Alliance appeal in 1997- 1* 

competing views of the rural. . . ( be ^ 

A greater, but still largely unexplored, challenge rnJg& J V 
in Britain's multicultural identity. The Welsh, the W» ' e V« 
Scots have always been excluded from this English v ^ . o 
where elements of their landscapes were appropr iate£l ^ » 
Englishness. This is even more the case, potentially a yfi 
Britain's Afro-Caribbean or Asian communities, ^^y'^ 
written about this, but Eve Pollard's remarkable phot° ^ 
total Interlude' of 1992 charts the reaction of a Guy"* = d / 
Photographer to the 'universal values' of ruralism. F° r P ° ^ 
followed in the steps of Wordsworth in the Lakes, & e ^ 
side was not a reassuring landscape redolent of ^ 
but a threatening and alien land. Her photographs co ,f 
conventional tourist images of a me figure against . » ( S e 
with quotations which ironize and unsettle the viewer/"* / 
Taylor 1994). Under a photo of her gazing over a lo* St ° 
into a Lakes landscape she writes: # l 

^ni!^^ e ^ is onl y lived with - an urban e f ^ 

acel " ^ LAKE D ' STRICT ' ^ere I wandered lonely ^ 

in a sea of white. A visit to the countryside is always a***" 
feeling of unease, dread. ( Po ll ard 1992) 

2££ the u ChallCngeS the Continuities of imag£ a0d ha5^ 
x"mT"u° Ugh0Ut and « clearly widely * 

GreTt D SPedal Pl3Ce ' afforded to British farming & V 
vlars W PreSS10n ° f thG 18808 to *e BSE crisis over a J t5 «< 
mtht bv CnSUreS th3t ^ who «««*. f arming ' S fb^ 

wot o al ^ iS instantl y ^missed as a crank, a **J (£) * 
Enlh c S ° me ,° ne Wh ° d ° es not Understand' what * >y 
English. Conversely to evoke images of what is essentially ^ 
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f ural England with its village greens, half-timbered pubs, and even 
red-coated huntsmen is, if the widespread use of these images 
W advertising directed at the English market is any guide, to 
ad d purity, decency and 'Englishness' to the product or the idea 
evoked. 



Fu rther Reading 

^ is a subject which is growing and has grown as we move f^ de ^' 
J* and an increasing sense of a nation rediscovering what it rrngh t mean to be 
En f *. Useful starting points are still, I think, Wiener (1981), Hawk u » (19 86) 
^ Mandler ( 19 97). Sore recent work can be found in Matless (1998) - 
sev «al articles by the same author. Taylor (1994) has an irltere ting way W£ 
visual representations of landscape, while Mellor (1987) is an ^accesSiWe 
Wa y mto mid twentieth-century British art and literature-a key period 
"glishness' and English culture. 



ess' and English culture. 
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Britain, America, and Europe 1*11,1, SOMWAU* 




p rom ° St Conv entional maps of the world Britain is still placed in a 
too ' nent position: not plumb in the centre— that would smack 
p er Uch of unwarranted grandeur— but prominent nonetheless. 
lo ok T consec l uem distortion tend also to make Britain 

^mnT largC; if not exactl y e 1 ual in size t0 Australia ' for 
been ^ tHen at least not barfed by it either, And for long it has 
While 3 Unified Atlantic ocean which appears to structure the world, 
de gree m ° St World maps split the Pacific in two, concealing the 
step piti t0 Which North America is both a Pacific power and only a 
Ne e di e ^ St0ne (acr ° ss the Berin g Strait) from the land-mass of Asia. 

Ther S ^ ^ SU ° h carto g ra P hies are not innocent, 
land a 6 H WaS 3 time > in the late Middle Ages, when England, Scot- 
Werg c ° Wales (identifiable territories by the eleventh century) 
Miich C ° nSpicUousl y mar g'nal to the power centres of Europe, 
truly w WCre then concentrated around the Mediterranean. Britain 
time an offfsh ore backwater of Europe. The rise of the mari- 
the Ne* n ° mieS ~ initiaI1 y associated with Portugal, Spain, and 
Am erica erlands — marked a critical transformation, drawing the 

syste m a t, Africa > and Asia int0 a g loball y or S anized Eur °P ean 
M ec j iterr he ce ntre of economic gravity shifted away from the 
ius epar J b anean t0 the Atlantic. Britain's rise to power, in turn, was 
tee r,th c 6 from its position as an Atlantic nation. From the six- 
so 0n) b entUr Y the island story (Elizabeth, the Armada, Drake, and 
eCarne one of the founding frontier myths of the English 
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been 10 

nation— as powerful for the English as the western has 
non-indigenous citizens of the USA— articulating in ^ .^0> 
the palpable reality of Britain's maritime prestige, not*^ ^ 
the fact, of course, that to imagine England as an isW" i$ 
some tampering with geographical imperatives. So 
Atlantic economies held their position, Britain's global, 
cartographic, prominence was secured. . . aS t hey a(£ 

Centres, clearly, are as much imaginative and P olit,ca ap hie s 0 
geographical constructs. This holds for the internal ge°g ^ 
the nation-state as it does for global structures. The syrn ^t, 
of Britain, in turn, is far removed from its geograp hl ^ et f [ 
however that might be determined. Traditionally, the 
centre for the nation's signposts— the point from which » (sin cC 
to and from London are calculated— is a tiny spot m 
1820) has been Trafalgar Square. As if to emphasize waS aj 
which Cromwell's republican interregnum in the 1 ^^c 0 
aberration, this symbolic centre was (and is) marked by ' fit* 
Charles I, the one sovereign whom the British people- t ^ $ 
will of Parliament, have deemed fit for public execution- ^ ^ 
tentions which arose from this national landmar ^ o 
forgotten-the statue itself barely visible due to the ' ^cP 
traffic which surrounds it. Parliament, suitably attuned ^ (jn » 
nexus, sold the statue to be melted down: instead, » ^1 
wonderful gesture, anticipating an entire genre of [ 
furtively buried, and resurrected after the restoration o 



— j — ltsU iic».i.cu aiuci uit iw — . i rri 1 - 
It now stands facing the place in Whitehall where Char ^ ^de- 
death. These morbid associations notwithstanding, ° ne u tf tiS 
book declares that 'if you look at it with an honest eye- 7^ ( pjf 
admit the king looks singularly well-dined, almost deboo 
1964: 94). That this symbolic centre should be located & 
Square is fitting. 0 ^ t 

For in the square, in 1842, an enormous column was c ° e s f , 
devoted to the memory of Lord Nelson, who after all 
eminently in the various dramas of the island story. Ne ° n 
stands some three times the height of the actual hu ^ s e<> 
represented, the column itself more than 167 feet hig ^ f f / 
battles are depicted around the base of the column, 0 f ^ 
gun-metal captured at his naval victories. Added some q» ^ 
century later were the four vast bronze lions. This is m c ' ^ 
history with a vengeance. Henceforth Trafalgar Squa^^s, 0 
remind the nation's populace, and later generations of t0 
the historic defeat of Britain's continental foes. ^ ^oH*" 1 

By the end of the seventeenth century, Portugal an 
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k> d ceased to be serious maritime and economic rivals to the 
8 »«sh. The eighteenth century witnessed a prolonged, recurring, 
f ° bal stru §gle between the three dominating European powers. 

France, and Britain. The wars were fought in Europe itselr, 
and on the seas of the world. The principal theatres of engage- 
ment, however, were in the Indian subcontinent and in North 
f me "ca. As the great imperialist historian J. R. Seeley noted, in 
"* eighteenth century 'the history of England is not in England 
° ut « America and Asia' (Seeley 1883: 109). The final defeat of the 
iy and of the Spanish at the Battle of Trafalgar in October 

805 ^ened the moment of Britain's supremacy in Europe, the 
^mating factor in nineteenth-century diplomacy, and marked 

o 00 ^tain's future dominance in India. That the symbolic centre 
tr *e nation should commemorate this moment is entirely 

a PP r opriate. 

t> a ! VidenCe of thes e monumental commemorations of Britain's 
J st greatness is still scattered throughout the world, in Calcutta, 
of T CXa f mple ' ° r in *« entire raison d'etre of New Delhi. By the time 
lra %ar, Britain's American possessions rested only with Can- 
nor and sections of the Caribbean. The British colonies in the 
t , rth secured their independence, as did-some fifty years later 
Panish colonies in the south. Even so, the linguistic and cu - 
al affinities between Britain and the United States were to consa- 
f 0 ' a P° te nt political influence long after the USA had been 
C ' WhUe in the south, the sheer dynamism of British o*£ 
(and u 118 3nd trade Actively transformed the new Latin republics 
^He n 1 ZU) into formal spheres of the British Empire- ^ * 
° f the Ameri -n continent, atop the Heights o Abraham 
trolf^ Cit * *« stands a memorial to General Wolfe : and h 
>«ZZ h ° SdZed the *y from the French in 1759. At the othe 
a " , the Co ^nent, just outside the central station in Buenos A re 
Cl0ck ^wer was constructed in the early years of th 
and S3 fUnded b Y Argentine business leaders to mark their respect 
Va4? t,tUde to Britain. These are appropriate symbols or th 
fact t K m ,° des of British expansion in the Americas. Equally 
th e hT the Buenos Aires clock-tower has fallen into d^T£ 
* jessed young children j 

^ but 3lS ° bC ^ S ™~ n ? ° nly o ° f the Auntie 

ec onon, lar S er terr ns, indicating the demise of the A 
teenth V * Which - both Argentina and Britain, through the nm 
Cd and much of the twentieth, were inextncaWy 

S ^Zt t l0ng hegem ° ny ° f ^ Whi %" 
Slxt eenth to the twentieth centuries, Britain 
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historical reality and symbolically— occupied a strateg 1 - 
position in this larger frame. . coX 0<$ 

For all Britain's cosmopolitanism, relations wit 
Europe have always been more mediated than those ^^.^ natio 11 ' 
or with the empire, the maritime dimensions of the Br^ ^ 
state always tempting Britons to view themselves a oC jii» 
Europeans, with greater things on their mind than the ^ 
continental neighbours. Through the nineteenth ccn ' ^ $ 
the height of Britain's global power, diplomatic objec" ^ 
Continent were simple enough, organized to ensure tna ^ 
European power predominated. The rise of Germany. J J> 
of Europe, challenged this equilibrium, and eventual ^ 
contributing factor in Britain's declaration of war in 
and its allies destroyed Germany in 1918, and did so aga> ^ ^ ^ 
when the country was divided into two, partly as a mea* ^ rfp 
its continued subordination. Only in the latter decades o ^ ^ 
tieth century-with Germany once more established as ^ 
powerful European nation-have the British been ¥ 
ate with their European neighbours on terms by no * ^ 
own. Even the most unsentimental political leaders f ^ 
habituated perhaps unconsciously to the historic centra* 
nation, have not found this a comfortable situation. b . $ 

These long histories are active in the contemporary _cP ^ 
Pite appearances, in our own modern times these ^ $ 
"cal durations and even their monumental iconography , 
completely melted down: like Le Sueur's statue of Chf 0 
never quite go away and one never knows when next tOT 0 
resurrected To bring things closer historically we ^ 
example, the case of Winston Churchill at the Con*** / 
conference in Llandudno in 1948. In the days before flip-*, / 
spin he informed his audience that he wished that he * » 
supplied with blackboard and chalk the better to ti*f & 
theme. He wanted to communicate his conviction that O ^ 
am lay at the centre of three defining concentric circles: the ^ 
he anglophone Atlantic world, and Europe. In dip*^ in * 
tegic, and cultural terms, this really was to position ^fc 0 \\f 
centre of the world. In part, such scheming represented & 
an aged man, born and brought up in the Victorian *° *9 

oT s f th3t h3ppenS in the PuMc world is P**^ 5 
folhes of aged men: there is no reason to suppose that C ^ W 
dreams were simply his alone, the product of an individ" >> 
logy. Far from it: even when the formal properties of ****** 
histones d,minish, their traces still remain present. 
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In order to understand Britain's contemporary 
Eu rop e and to America it is necessary to have a histe- 
th e rise and fall of the Atlantic epoch: in this context, the (relative 
feline of Britain can be located. And so too the consequent 
Centring of Britain and the British. It is this which-<urrently is 
decisive. 

The myths of all nations play upon the ancient and the modern 
Thi * is a dialectic which needs to be resolved in the national 
Aginary and it is always in a state of irresolution. In the Britisn 
case . in the 1960s and again in the 1980s, much has been heard at 
he modernity of British culture, and of the breaks with the 
(,m Perial) past. Yet the formal structures of the official nation 
ce *tr ed on Westminster, seem to remain peculiarly immune to the 
torc « of modernity. For all the hype of the modern it is still the 
Cas * that, in some essential aspects, Britain is an old country. 
. To say this means, in part, that culturally and mythicaUy Britain is 
dee Ply centred: it is a nation which knows its place. There are 
Vari °us aspects to this. First, in a commonsensical historical explan- 
9 R tl0n > Britain as a nation-state was formed in the early phase ot 
^Pean modernization, and thus has chronology on its s»dej>ec- 
° nd ; in so far as the British nation-state has been organized syrnbol- 

^ the ethnic codes of its core internal nation-of England 
^ «n also say that, ideologically, the myths of the unitary Bnt Mh 

are those which play upon the archaic and the 
?°* extreme versions of these myths, Britain is less a his on al 
^tion than one divined by nature: its history is coeval w h 
'^ape, territory, and coastline, evolving slowly from the mulch 
^ganic progress . Third> the historica l continuities which com- 
o ° S ^he cul^ of the British are pronounced, especially ^compared 
continental European neighbours. Not only has Bn am 
«s own borders) largely escaped the worst catastrophes of 
^ity, at the same time relations between the three consent 
^ and the overarching state have been relatively stable. (It may 
a tt e !r h recalli "g that Cromwell's republican interlude, and the 
betl m Civil survive in popular memory as a contlic 
hed ° nists »nd killjoys. No central European could con- 
> ** past in this manner ) One need only contrast this h.tory 

^ many different territorial forms in the modern 

Pea^' b , Ut f ° r the ni -teenth century the Polish nation-statt ^ap 
^Sn 3 t0§ether ' all -ing Poland to be lived peculiarly in en se y 
imagination. There WOS no other Poland exc pt m 
° Ples dreams. For good reason, native British culture^ the 
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1 dvely benign ' 

grander scheme of things— has been regarded as reia ^ ^ to tf 
insulated from the traumas which have burned throug ^ ^ ifl a 
of other comparable modern nations in Europe; to P 
homely vernacular, unlike the Poles the inhabitants o ^ ^ ^ 
always (or mostly) known where their nation is. K 3 jutC' 1 ' 
moved in the night. The relative absence of historic t 0 \ 
seeming permanence — gives some credence to the exp ljat ly 
national continuity, and can legitimize the myth o 
ancient, peculiarly providential, nation. a tion- sta ^. 
The relations of Scotland and Wales to the British ^ &v fr& 
have always been complex, and cannot be subsumed m ^ to 
of a lived Englishness. Even those Scots or Welsh mos 
London, and most sympathetic to the strategic o^"^^' 
tary British civilization, have still most often thought ot ^yp ot 
as Scots or Welsh. In contemporary times, when the 
Britain remains a possible political occurrence, the dlse ^j S #f 
from England and its culture is palpably more intense. 
sents, in part, the continuing decline of Britain, and the c ^ ^ 
contraction of England and of English hegemony But ye ^ aS a 
ation of the British nation-state was as much a symbolic 
matter merely of technical statecraft. If affiliation to the j^- 
ated nations of the new state provided a centrifugal te ^pv 
pulling away from the centre— affiliation to the overrid^^ 
tion of the British Empire produced, on the contrary, a 
tendency— pulling those in the further orbits of the na 
toward the centre. Such contrary processes can be found, a^ ^ 
definition, in any multinational state. They can occu 
taneously, even within the same person. But in so far as xSV ^» 
to name the symbolic imperative which represented the cc p 
tendencies of the British state, the ethnic codes of ^ico"' 
opposed to subscription to English nationalism) are P 0 **^^ 
tenders. Not only has English ethnicity been profoundly ^ 
it has been profoundly centring, an active element in ttt 
configuration of British civilization. ^ ^ 

This is an urgent contemporary issue. The end of eO»P» .^fi 
continuing nationalist conflicts in Northern Ireland; the > A 
uncoupling of Scotland and Wales; and the ethnic recomP° s y of 
England itself, all have conspired to transform the historic leg ^ 0 t 
a (largely) uncontested dominance of what the British sta ^ 
should be, which— under the formal banner of unionism" 11 ^ V 
in place since the 1920s. But this is not a matter simply 
Britain. There are two aspects of the consequent dec ^ 
of Britain and the British which I am going to follow " e 
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convenience I shall discuss one of these in relation to Europe, the 
°*er to America. The first turns on the question of national 
sovereignty; the second on the relations between mass culture ana 
"vilization. They are not as distant as they might at first seem. 

Even though there may be contemporary Conservatives who 
mi ght be doubtful of the fact, Winston Churchill was a European 
lde aHst, looking to a time when Britain would be part of some k.na 
of united European confederation of nations. After all, m tn 
te «*le days of June 1940, it was Churchill himself who advocated 
*°* strenuously the unification of France and the Unitec I Kmg- 
<V such that Trance and Great Britain shall no longer be two 
nati °ns, but one Franco-British Union' (Churchill 1985: 183), ana 
Posing that common citizenship be established. It was th 
not the British, who scuppered the plan. But howev r 
S p tf0n g Churchill's sympathies for closer political union with 
Eur °Pe, it was always the empire and the USA which were x&*r 
* 0st »n his mind. In this he was not unusual: in the 1940s ; and 19 0s 
here w as barely anyone amongst the political classes who pressea 
u *ty with Europe at the expense either of the empire or of he 
**** relationship" with the USA. So as France and Germany 
H began to move to various schemes for co-operation tough 
^ l9 '0s, at every stage Britain was reluctant to intervene, ft **a 
^ * the end of the decade, and into the 1960s, that through 
: er y small group in the British cabinet in conjunction on the on 
^ with the White House and the US embassy in Londonand, 
other, with a handful of key technocrats in the crd ^ 
£ Cha "ge in policy towards Europe was effected. Essentially the 
*f*s which propelled this cadre to shift position was a ma«er of 
! r a C than of nation: it had more to do with mark t ^nd 

P >^ty than it did with the less tangible issues of civilization, 

P«e an accompanying rhetoric— proclaiming a new 
^-which was o/stupendous banality. Indeed, since the J 9 °s 
cL r ° Pean in British politics has indicated a growmg 

^ between state and nation. Although, when put to the J t 
^favour of closer integration with Europe h^ma ^ » 
Ew , nut nerical advantage, the passions of those n 

°P e have been the more intense in delineating a popular pohtic- 
terr! SPl ?° n of Europe has been most powerfully 

Varil? * C hu riy-burly of daily political strife, what this m 

Ptes*! * ^ results > nor eVen With " t her legal 
SCd - opponents of Europe insist that to pass further g 
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powers to Brussels would undermine the peculiarly Brio ^ 
of the indivisible authority of the Crown, acting throUg 
ment. It is this system— in which the will of Parliament in ^ poi „t, 
transubstantiates into the will of the Crown and, more to t ^ ^ 
in which the Crown is the people— which those committe ^ 
British way' believe to be most in danger. For the British V ^ 
the Crown in Parliament is conceptually distinct from o«j e ^ is 
cratic systems in which sovereignty lies with the pe°P e ' 
delegated to their chosen rulers. ^of 
This is an issue which is revealed most fully in relation to ^ 
Further political integration of Britain into the Europ^ oV ef" 
offers no guarantee that this system of sovereignty wouW ^ ^ 
hauled. Despite the populist rhetoric of both Mrs Thatc ^ r0 i o f 
she was Prime Minister, and Mr Blair, the unitary, absolute ^ 
constitutionalism favoured by political leaders in e to 
remains— to date— intact. Such a faith demonstrates the 
which those long durations can still be active in the P resent ' caI) s& 
this is not simply to evoke a political history (for here we ^ 
Mrs Thatcher and Mr Blair yoked together), for it has as 00X0 ^ 
with an ethnic system and the structuring of an entire P ^ 
culture. The seemingly permanent identity between nat, ° n ' y, jO 
territory, and language has bequeathed an intoxicating ^ ^ 
which every part of public and civic life is dependent on tU ^\ 
To tamper with one is to tamper with a peculiarly P r ° V ' th e 
history. It is difficult in Britain to think of the political s y ste . byt Iie 
state— without also seeing it as being hugely overdetermine d ^ 
idea of a particular civilization and by a deeply rooted ca 
ethnic belonging. The imbrication of state and civil society J^j, 
ain, working through the medium of ethnicity, has been jt 
In such a situation sovereignty is not only a question of P° § { j,e 
carries too— as the Irish, erstwhile Whig, Edmund Burke 
first to appreciate— a metaphysical resonance. ie tjeS 
Such is the political system of an old country. Popular an* ^ 
about a European future are not easily overridden by the r a ^ 
calculus of an easy or formal pluralism. They mark one indeX ° b j C l> 
continuing decentring of the British. But given the degree to ^ 
conceptions of politics and conceptions of civilization ^^.^ 
the same circuits of ethnicity, each confirming the other, in ^ ^ 
parts of the national culture the principles at stake remain re j, 
ably constant. The inhabitants of continental Europe speak E^ef 
(don't the British know it), but invariably not as their m° ^ 
tongue. Relative lack of direct engagement with the cultures 0 j 
nations of continental Europe is a reminder of the parochial 
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hi miSh ' But with the USA > the nation where maSS culture 
fPnu, the relations are of a different order. 

Britit y ~ Until the 196 ° S ' Sadre ' and Carnaby Street— 

this' ° UltUre was known for its ancestral virtues. For outsiders, 

Promt 3 maUer b ° th f ° r mimicr y and res P ect ' often intertwined. 
l e | late nineteenth century, there were many prominent intel- 
becau S t0 Britain — Respite their ambivalence— precisely 

at i t g USe U Was where *ey believed culture was at its most assured, 
the V?* hcaUi - Henry James, a native American, provides one of 
a V t a h' and one of the sharpest, instances. He was sceptical 
h igh f 6 Potential of America to produce a civilization. He had 
l 0cate ^ gard for the putative verities of the— spatial and temporal— 
CUsto e ness of British culture. And he was sufficiently outside the 
ati 0n ^ S ° f the Bri tish to be unnerved by what he revered, a situ- 
a pr J Would se em which constituted his pleasures of exile. James, 
'that ° f 3 self - c °nsciously new country, came to be obsessed by 
E n? iil Ulet and c °mfortable sense of the absolute' enjoyed by the 

«J* (James 1967: 142). 
co Unt e r rCVerse of this was that the native protagonists of the old 
ne Wco y SpCnt much time and effort decrying the barbarities of the 
estabij ^ ntry ~~° f the USA especially. This is a constant theme in the 
the i 8 S 8 „ inte Uectual life of Britain for very nearly a century. From 
polity! S t0 the 1950s it is very difficult to find exceptions, in any 
tr aris qUarter Mass America represented a peculiarly intense 
lec tU a ls eSS10n ° f What culrure was. There were many British intel- 
p0 Pular °, rse > wh o participated in the pleasures of American 
Wid e ^ just as the populism of American mass culture had 
inteli ec j Cal CVen at th e moment it was being traduced morally or 
lenc e in , ly As mu ch as in the case of Henry James, the ambiva- 
th e poi ? ay could not have been more pronounced. But even so, 
s tra tUrn ! tands: in *is long historical period, as part of the sub- 
belief Pr ° the common sense of British intellectual culture, the 
Whil e At! minated that Britain represented culture and *the past', 
for m of " Ca re P re sented no more than the market and the lowest 

Ch d T rnity 

eVetl a t th 1Ch ° tomi es, of course, generate all manner of upheavals, 
' S bei ng n m ° ment when the frontier marking one from the other 
WeT m Place ' ' Lo west forms of modernity' held an intrinsic 
tHe e thni P ii aaUy t0 3 P°P ula tion located culturally (for example) by 
rea % do bound ed programming of the BBC. In the 1960s, it 
c *V e Z S K eem a s if, in a complex cultural transformation, mass 
the nati 0n l int °' and rearrange, the traditional authority of 
31 cul ture, across every sphere. This phase of mass culture 
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coincided with the breaking apart of nation and state in the B ^ 
nation-state. Alongside decolonization, immigration, the m° ^ 
Europe, and the internal decomposition of the unitary sta^ ^ 
very stuff of conventional histories-the arena of mass culW ■ 
which these transformations were lived, was critical. The den» 
tions between high and low, old and new, could never qui* s0 
the same authority again. For a nation which had invest ^ 
assiduously in the prerequisites of the culture of the p& < 
impact of Americanized mass culture did much, as consent 
all stripes had feared, to dislocate the native culture of the W 
One manifestation of this dislocation in the native culture- » 
the concerns of this volume, needs to be emphasized. It » 0 
cu tura studies itself. In the larger frame, one can sugg^ 
cultural studies in Britain developed as an effect of the d** 1 " 
of the British, and of the growing fissures between nation 
f Henry James (in all his captivating ambivalence) revered d* 
7 ° f f the B f sh ' tben later generations of cultural studies *o 
clasts, from the 1960s onwards, became attached to the poll** 
aesthetic possibilities of the dislocations of the British: to v* a 

ZnT K yhM " tHe Seemin g P^ty of the national 
Much of this intellectual battle took place in the arena of & 
camzed mass culture, and much of it was conducted-^* < jle 

colon r, AmeriCaS " from Eu -Pe> and from the *** 
colonies who found themselves congregating on the ma** °' 
native British culture. S dL111 S u ^ 

mr C al7ud PtUall \ the imeUectUal break ^ugurated by Brf**^ 
mr studies in the 1950s and 1960s has a lon^and comply »* £ 
which cannot detain us here. One point, though, is p**&i 

r * » a poiish ru- 
ling book with T V CUltUral Critic E R ' Leavis) 

-IX that ^"r 01 ° n 3 fiCrCe d ™iafion ° f maSS iS 
orTdlfdua 3 tUrC driVen bv the m -ket broke the cap % 

^t^ittr: rationaiiy between *r.# 

were mere dross n t hi 1^ " ^ ^ ^ 
constituted the p^,^"*' the ethnic S ivenS ° f 'V' 
What was unusual h™ * ^ her attack ^ Tv . 
forms of ma^ cul U r e rT ™" itS ° bjCCt ° f f ^ 
the future main" am f T methodolo g- anticipated d 
contrary cooSTa ^ "^-^ ^ 

have inaugurated , i 1972) ~ ln Slmilar mode-can be 

grated cultural studies in its serious anthrop^ 
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unco 110 " l ° liVCd cultures of the P eo P le > y et 31 the same time its 
s ym° m r° miSin§ criti ^ ue of Americanized culture was fuelled by 
nati Y the VCry loca tedness, in place and time, of a distinctly 
is a^' B " tish folk culture - For this reason, The Uses of Literacy truly 
ap tCXt ' of the break'. It was some years before more nuanced 
talce r0aches to the impact of American culture in Britain began to 
tural C ' ^ Which the inherent nativism of much inherited cul- 
and anal y si s began to be opened out. (See especially Hebdige 1988 
Euro ° rp0le 1983,) In a stran § e conjunction in the early 1960s high 
only Pean . culture fused with American mass culture— evident not 
of an !" British cultural theory but in, for example, the predilection 
al 0n " ° Use cinemas of the time to show French New Wave films 
>ndex f schlock of us B-movies— to serve as yet another 
Place ° dissolution of a native British culture which knew its 

ftom^ ' S a lon § way from the frontier myths of the British, and 
cm tUre 6 nse of an Atlantic Britain in which the absolutes of British 
al Wa 6 Could Arive. The historical process was always fractured, 
hi ^ and alwavs unfinished. Maybe though, from our 

more ^ t0ncal vantage point, we can see these histories somewhat 
fro m t C h early tha n hitherto. And this in turn may derive, precisely, 
ar 0Und 6 dece ntring of the British. The maps have been turned 
ity fr 0rn ° r , Upside down-at least symbolically. The lines of author- 
be gins the ce ntre to the margins, are now less forceful. Britain 
omi es ° k a iittle more like it looked before the Atlantic econ- 
Eu rope r0se t0 Prominence: a little archipelago off north-western 

theat, 6 /^ 111 ^aginative reconstitution of the Atlantic as an active 
pre dom° k civil izations demonstrates the degree to which the 
Sav > sine" 3 ? 8 historical narratives (which have been in place, let's 
inters I , island stories of the sixteenth century) have been 
si tUat e B ^ reloca ted as a result of other stories intervening. To 
its cmtj 11310 as a component of the black Atlantic allows us to see 
mUch tod nCW eves ' Unes of connection emerge which do 
^ight h av eC u ntre the British and to confirm (modestly enough, one 
Pr0vi dent [ l §ht) that their civilization, far from being uniquely 
^ofang , a1, ls «mply the product— like any other-of a chaotic, 
A m- tor y 

* e ^nn SC ° Vk indica tion of these cultural shifts not only shows 
this is ob v er m Which the historical centring of Britain is ending (for 
fthe wh l° Us e nough), but also suggests that-inside the cultures 
H. It Atlamic nations-other stories were all the while incu- 
ret ninds us too of the power of unseen histories. One story 
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concerns T. S. Eliot, a North American whose anxieties a 

own national culture — and his consequent admiration ^ e 

British — redramatized the earlier concerns of Henry J 

story is told by the Barbadian Kamau Brathwaite: < 

giiot's a° 1 ,, 

For those of us who really made the breakthrough, it was 
voice— or rather his recorded voice, property of the Brit' , ^ 
(Barbados)— reading 'Preludes', 'The Love Song of J. Alfred prU dus0 fi- In 
Waste Land and late the Four Quartets— not the texts— that ^ tyff* 
that dry deadpan delivery, the 'riddims' of St Louis (though we 1 
the source then) were stark and clear for those of us who at the s ^ js 
were listening to the dislocations of Bird, Dizzy, and Kloo • ^ 
interesting that, on the whole, the establishment could not sta 
voice— and far less jazz. (Brathwaite 1993: 23) „„t 
The long durations which make up the history of the Britis fl f 
only those most visibly commemorated in the official instiW 
the national culture. tb e 
But it is not only Britain which is having to contend * ^ 
vicissitudes of a declining Atlantic-centred history, white ° ^ ^ 
As the axis of power shifts globally, and the civilization^ Q { 
Pacific displace those of the Atlantic, the gravitational cc ^ 
American life imperceptibly shifts from the east coast to ^ 
coast, confirming Hegel's predictions that the movement o ^ ^ 
is from east to west. Fifty years ago, Churchill could assU ^ [laI )ti c ' 
confidence not only that the axis of power turned on the ^\ 
but that America essentially was an Atlantic power. The ^ 
relationship' between the USA and the United Kingd 0 " 1 '^ 
Churchill and every British Prime Minister since have been ^ 
ate to invoke, could only have any reality in so far as the V ^fi 
positioned as the hegemonic Atlantic power. Yet this is a sl ^ i 
which no longer pertains with anything like the force o $ 
century ago. Seattle and San Francisco (and Vancouver 
are not only economically and culturally dynamic in a £ ^0 
the older cities on the eastern seaboard are not, they 
becoming integrated into a new Pacific matrix, more piof ^ ^ 
their economic imperatives to comparable Asian Pacific ^ 
to the historic Atlantic nations. Indeed, these American ^ M 
significantly demographically 'Asian' (and Los Angeles sig* ,n & 
demographically Hispanic) in a manner which suggests & t 
classic nineteenth-century model of the integrated nation-* 18 
which Britain proved such a masterly exponent, is itself ' / 
locations of peoples, territories, and languages-demarca* 
kept in place by historic frontiers— have only ever existed < y, 
dreams of the nation-builders. In the late twentieth ceP 
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de eSSUres fr °m within and without the nation-state suggest the 
the t0 Which this is now a model of civilization inherited from 
sil ^ past In the imagination of Winston Churchill, America would 
p 0 P Y have ceased to exist if confronted by such ethnic turmoil, 
stitu Veteran im Perialist Australia appeared— as its founding con- 
utlon al documents averred— to be the authentic country of the 
ian" 6 man: 3nd yet toda y there are subs tantial numbers of Austral- 
found S ° me ° f Wh ° m are the white g randchildren of the nati0n S 
natio £rS ' Wh ° 3re consciousl y reinventing Australia as an Asian 
the ^ SUCh 3 § lobal scenario, old postcolonial Britain moves off 
mast map ; Aft er all, even a good portion of Hollywood-once the 

^Vned K 8 " ° f 311 * at historic British culture was n ° t—iS n ° W 
not le S ° ny ' In such a world a11 the ma P s need to be rethought ' 
Cast the °nes which place Britain in the centre of things. 
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setup 3 ^ 1 ^ in this section all address the contradictory dynamics 
S, and k merplay between the forces of modernity, traditional- 
ish herita ge which remain at the heart of contemporary Brit- 
tradi tioil ^: Addr essing one of the most recalcitrant forms of these 
^ hic h ^h**' Linda Mu §g le stone traces the long historical roots 
tic ular V C nd the associa tion of 'Proper English' with the par- 
c ult Ura / net y of the language spoken by a socially privileged and 
for m of y s power ful minority. As she demonstrates, this privileged 
r °y a lco u SpeeCh W3S initiallv associated with the language of the 
At the San! latCr With the metr °P olit an elite on a broader scale, 
to acce nt C °. me 311 ° ther regionally based forms of the language— 
illtelli genc ' dialect ~- ha ve always been taken to signify some lack of 
Mth varicf ° n theif s P eak ers' part and correspondingly associated 
^tness ed ° US f ° rms of soci al inferiority. In more recent times, as 
and Willi m debates P rov oked by the work of Basil Bernstein 
f ° r m s of am Labov in the 1970s, the association of prestigious 
C ° rres Pond SpeeCh With mid dle-class or white speakers, and the 
s Pee Cn and m f clas sification of working-class and black forms of 
Pitied ^age as in one way or another deficient, has 



? e ^ estin Staple focu s of educational debate. Clearly, as she notes, 
> nta n e le f ° f What is to c ™nt as 'Proper English' is hard to 
Ned * r ° m th e question of who the 'Proper English' are to be 
* tl * not' 003117 - The metalanguage of prescriptivism enshrined 
° n *at schools should function as a remedy for the 
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'• r • fill*' 1 ' 1 

infections' of dialect and other debased forms of speech 

1 I y f ria which motivates this p° sition is w ,LV 

when Mugglestone quotes Norman Tebbifs outburst to d* 

that maintaining standards' is ultimately all of a piece. In * if 
ord n ar em Qf rhetor . cai overd r yej Tebb . t claim s * Jt 

, u° tCach P r °P er ' spelling and P unCtUati ° n ; c e ^ 
symbol g , iS n ° bGtter than bad English-then, o*« 
Trim ' rT dardS h3Ve faUen ' here's no imperative to **j 

^ry iCT^ mUtUd inSCripti ° n ° f C ° nS o^ 
culture could Wdl/b't " "* * C ° ntemP ° 

HowevPr Vt 7 better exemplified. . fl , aflf 

*"^f,*:^ c t ! of t * dispkys very 

lon g historical nerinH iWp are nonetn elc 



con- 
* 



tinuities over a lonVh T ^ diSpl3yS ^ 7d> ^ 
crucial areas of R g u ° nCal P eriod ' there are 

cultures nnr ? ° Ut fa his survey of contemporary ;, 

the nations J* lmP ° Sed itS contours on tU T H > ' 
common relilu S r ? tent mCmberS ° f the nati0 " rhr»^' 
°f the state C^T" From - P°*tan where the d£ ^ 

«* only at^^.^ y ^° f ^^^<f 
^mong the (white? n lme in re % iosit y and "V^' 

white) Protestantism I • We See the dedme n «te<^' 
ism and (predomin of (Predominantly black) 

evidence oU^T * ^ f ° rms °f Islam. Bruce dS* <* d 
lives for con l n ° W be ing a much more p 
wl *e maj 0ritv Britain ' s ethnic minorities * 

** *- ha! Stmt latt - ^ ^ °T o> t 
framework of under^ ? bein g a taken for granted c jl)S t 
an °ther f orm of ^ndings and cultural reference to W 
al ongsidethe grow V ° Umar y a ssociation for a small ^ 
ou s eclectic fo rrns "f J? 1 " 1 ** ° f those who subscribe W Zs (¥ 
contours of Britain', v AgC ' ^cism. As Bruce n° te 
Wa ys from that of the cT? ^ are different in 
lza «on has not taken f ° C ° Untries of Europe. Here *y 
38 a m ode of indiffe ' h n e for ™ of principled anticlerical < , 
°g ra Phy (a white chu ch t ^ ****** to religi° U ^; 
P K Crha Ps a church sc hoo ] T ^ * P° ssibl e> for good for* S p 
f a °tic decline of the Pub f ^ ChiIdren - a bulark -g^rf 
^significant invest e m PUbhc educational system) without t#» 

Religion has been hi r ^Christian faith itself. / 
^ Edition anoth er h 7 nC f all y ° ne *7 element of B^ J 
Cult S ' ° f COUr se, been the monarchy ^ 

c ^x radition , andHeritage 



m 0n ey , 1S , conce rned in his analysis of the contemporary 'mediated 
into^h t0 explore bow and wh y this phenomenon has survived 
Ae B e - era ° f mo dernity in this country. Chaney's argument is that 
from K tlSh m ° narch y has undergone a fundamental transformation 
°f int ei " 8 3 f ° rm ° f feudal Privilege to becoming a mediated form 
m 0na e r r ? ational celebrity. This transformation, which recreates the 
P°Pul 3S the P ro " nlrni c dimension of the 'royal soap opera' as a 
fyna 31 phenornen on, has to be understood within the overall 
ti ge ^, CS of the mediated international economy of symbolic pres- 
a n a ane y situates his analysis within the broader framework of 
d e f er ; s Pr0ach tba t would see the 'reinvention of traditions' as a 
cer n ^ res P onse to the destabilizing flux of modernity. His con- 
o ne Par Wlth unde rstanding how monarchy has been reinvented as 
Puts i t aniCUlar f ° rm °f celebrity for the modern era— so that, as he 
au dien &adltion is redramatised as mass entertainment for a global 
tiv e ac ^ e ' ° f course, as he observes, the price of this transforma- 
Ca se of C p mm ° dation is always high, and sometimes fatal, as in the 
suffe rs a l'" 0685 ° iana ' lt is not sim P 1 y that the monar c h y inevitably 
int irna c a T ° f def erence as the price of the new forms of mediated 
m ac hi n y k enj °y s with its subject-consumers. The mediated 
'htervie" 7 ° f Publicit y ( fr °m Hello magazine to the BBC's Panorama 
sharp an T fecial') has its own demands, which often produce 
Cele briti e C ° ntradic tory clashes of needs and interest with the royal 
Publi cs ( e . S p Whom it now makes all the more 'available' to their 
then?-) L° 0n> Just one more shot love ... how about a smile 
falls pr en monarchy takes the form of celebrity, it necessarily 
Popm ari y t0 the travails of commercially orchestrated forms of 

^r) for Sana l ysis °f British royalty as but one (if distinct and particu- 
Sh erth 0t temporary celebrity culture, Nick Couldry goes 
^^enon 311 / 0 " Chane y in his a n al ysis-by starting from the phe- 
^di ation f med iated celebrity itself, rather than treating the 

st °ry' p the mona rchy as a late twist in royalty's long-term 
ai *iOn g t , ° r c ouldry ( the question is what distinguishes royalty 
9re s Sl v .f ari0US f ° rms ° f med ia celebrity-including those who 

Vel oprri f ° r bein g famous'. His particular focus is on the 

? re fully c m ° f "mediated forms of royal populism which involve 
?°Vnt s W trUCted and choreographed performances (or em- 
f^stf, • ° ° rdinar iness. This was the style (once described as 

6 People" trainerS ' } P rin cipally associated with Princess Diana, 
!> a ged l t ' Prmcess ' in Tony Blair's posthumous eulogy-who 

Us ^orei Pr ° duce an image of herself as more 'ordinary', and 
n t0 uch with popular feeling, than the rest of the royals. 
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In this complex process of the public ventriloquizing 01 " ^ 
ary' by those who are (by definition and by birth) t e ^ ^ 
extraordinary members of the nation, Couldry argues that ^ ^ 
an attempt at the 're-enchantment' of the monarchy inforn ^ tU it, 
the public relations techniques of contemporary celebrity ^ ^ 
As he notes, Diana's populist style of public self-presenta"^ ^ 
now been picked up by her son Prince William ('Wills' in 1 j, 
course of the tabloids), as evidenced in the well-known P h °j. ^pi, 
of him as 'just another supporter' of the England footba ^ 
wearing his Union Jack waistcoat under his Eton jacket' ^ 
whatever other dangers it faces, the successful managem eIlt 



mediation is central to the monarchy's future. - m of 

Turning from the question of the tenacity and adapt* ' flf 
established cultural forms to that of the explicit forrr> ula ° te s 

cultural nnliries in tUo i i- AeinOft" . 



cultural policies in the political arena Ken Worpole demo" 5 ^ 
the enormous continuities visible in the public subsidy ' » 
metropolitan elite arts throughout the post-war period in * r y 
As he observes, on coming to power 'The "New" Labour . 
made various proclamations of its newness' and of that of W f 1 ; 
product New Britain'. Thus the Department of National 
name was changed to that of the Department of Culture, M 
and Sport-- as a symbol that we mean to look forward not b * 
Tony Blair s words at the time. However, Worpole rightly J, 
despite these cosmetic changes, one can still trace strong ^ 
ities m government cultural p 0 l icy which back a t least/ 
post-war settlement of 1945 Still I I the UoO s S L 

of cultural funding is distrih ! 5* W JUSt 38 ^ based ^ 
world of privileged 'nX^P 3 "^T^* < 

diet of official'^igh cl al/R °J a1 ' inStitUti ° nS ^ V ° 
opera, ballet, etc ) whic u ^ ^ (highl y conventionalized £ , 

Sadly, as Worpol £l ^ t0 d ° wkh m ° St <* * 

mucltrumpeted LotTv f Str J"' *"* ™^Ta^ 
new needs in new wll ^ Which ™ -PP° Sed * V 
funding of projelts T ™ ° f " S funding als ° ^ \ 
politan cultural eUt e °w * ° f the traditional ^^, 

beyond the familial l ink ri^ !' S depressing condUSi ^or^ 



to Peter Mandelson) which r V***^ ( from Herbeft V 
the Festival of Britain of *f ^nnium Experience V 
on hardly at all in the £ cultur *l policy in Britain has j 
the cultural industries u 7 yeatS> des P ite the transform 80 „,t 
period. UStnCS ln th * country, as elsewhere, 

The highly symb 1' [ 
National Heritage set^T^ in whic h the Depart V 
g ' set up by Mrs Thatcher to promote a 
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LabJ 1S10n ° f national identity, was renamed by the incoming New 
acc 0 Uf 8 ° Vernmen t in 1997 is also scrutinized in Andrew Higson's 
tries" 111 ° f involvem ent of Britain's film and television indus- 
tr iese c ^ production a nd selling of 'heritage'. It may well be that 
Labour" tUral industries are increasingly central to the economy of 
w hat th S Britain '- H °wever, as Higson argues, a key part of 
'herita ^ ^ produce and sell (especially for export) is precisely 
Pr ejlld a . 8e ~~ films and programmes (from Chariots of Fire to Pride and 

the Brit' T d ^ Rmaim °f the Da y) which focus on the gl ° rieS ° f 
tocrati PaSt and specifically on a pre-technological, ruralist, aris- 
archy ( C " ltUral tradition. As Chaney argues in relation to the mon- 

' r °yai' fii as Higson notes here in relation to the recent rush of 

no w i n mS) ' 311 these institutions and trappings of tradition are 
ma rketDl Vltably CaUght U P in the mechanics of the global media 
h erita e In these circumstances, as Higson puts it, the national 
tri es if ,S - n ° W bein £ busiI y reinvented by the audio-visual indus- 
tive s of R §hly entre preneurial spirit. The landscapes and narra- 
privii e " tish (or Perhaps more properly, English) tradition and 
lavi sh di r ? resented in these 'period' costume dramas, with their 
close tan? ° f P ictures que country house settings, function in 
Heri t age With the operation of the National Trust and English 
C ° Un 4s - d° P . r ° m ° te forms of cultural tourism, as whole areas of 
t0 attract ( ' Thomas Hardy's Dorset') are rebranded so as better 
Hi gso n , VlSit ° rs who wish to see the sites featured in these films. 
s to ne ^ returns us to the conundrum explicated by Muggle- 
fi lm Sand relation to 'Proper English'. If these are the 'quality' 
fi l>n ind Us Pr ° grammes on which the reputation of Britain's TV and 
ti0n *hicr,f increasin gly rests, they are also forms of representa- 
def ln ed : CUs > b y and large, on those who traditionally have been 
°f the Ho S ° Cial ter ™ as 'the Quality'-the privileged white elite 
he rit age °j me C °unties. The question thus remains as to whose 
pr estigj " S bein S represented here, however profitable and 
Johnc tSintern ational representation may be for its producers. 
° fthe s°ciai ner bCginS rightl y reminding us of the sheer extent 
lele vi sion ' and cultural transformation wrought by the coming of 

tenSio ^andH C tUming to address what he SeeS aS thC °a 
WSCe here u mics of the cur rent television industry. In the first 
^'"funct ldemifies *e tension between what he calls televi- 
the first h° nS aS <knowl edge machine' and as 'pleasure machine . 
^ f Publi c Se 38 " S root s in the long shadow of Reithian conceptions 
Utiot ially f VlCe br °adcasting which historically preceded and msti- 
C ° Untr y. th e ra , med the arrival °f commercial television in this 
latte r is now equally vital to any understanding of 
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television's role in contemporary cultural life. In this respe ^ 
argues that television displays a simultaneous dynamic of ^ 
tnpetal and centrifugal forces, as it both documents, ° t 
ingests, and then rapidly recirculates in mediated form the ^ 
elements of regional and national culture. It is in this 
television constructs not only the official' but also the F , ,„ 
life of the nation and thereby creates a 'parallel social un* 
this latter respect Corner also points to the centrality of ^ 
tions of the ordinary' on British television, whether in the D » 
operas such as Coronation Street and JfetEiufers (which c#*fi 
strongly with US-made glamour soaps'), in the 
fictional forms (hospital- and police-based series) of TV 
sitcom or in the new programme strands (Access/D* P ^ 
ming docu-soaps, talk shows) which increasingly feature o 
people as the stars of their own show. Here we have one of *f 
processes through which the nation is constituted as it is 
back to itself although, of course, as Corner notes, all the , 

worTd 7 ^ f Si ° n f3Ce an increasingly uncertain of 
world of proliferating of channel choice, under the >*P> 

elements in rhV , ° f 3 Variet y °f different musica & 
He" k aS t Pr ° dUCti0n ° f Britis h culture over the Ij* d 0 

of -Br^o ' ^ P ° mt ^ ^ <°*°***£< 

Blur, and OaL He u' M re P resen *d by bands such * ^ 

Britpop em^ d X eS T ndhal§h ^ » * "I 
lesser extent anri F ; as an anti-American ^ 

of a ^E5S2S2T? sensib,lity - dedicated to the c t k 

its proponents dZ H mUS1Cal tradition ' This d^"^ > 
BeatJto the d y^^ ba <* W °? V * ^ 
self-conscious m • f mUsic " h ^ and was characterized by / 

style, Ashe^ ,^:: * ^ 
these supposedly 'alrT * Pr ° found *ony in the spokf 5 ^ 

from which Britpon in r ; at r' CUltUral institutionS <*" ^ 0 V 
-e definition 0 ^'he % articulating such a ^ 

Hesmondhalghitis"' Character ' of British fotV 1 

'Little Englandism' of Z n the essentialist (if *° ^ 

which were not so 5"*** movement we set o^ tX j4 
Britain' exercise which'!!, recou P a ble within the 
Voung British art') tc 1 ^ t0 articula * Britpop (f " g > $ 

Hesmondhalgh p oints t ^ of "Cool Britannia'. In 

° the cr ucial role of the electro** 
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to tr C WhiCh develo P ed out of the rave /trance culture of the period 
CQUs r . ansform itself into drum and bass and its various musical 
ar lnS ' T be key point about these musics, in Hesmondhalgh's 
Cosn ^ e ™: is tha t they were both multicultural in practice, avowedly 
Arner° P ° 3nd 'P laceless '> having no investment in anti- 
w as " CaniSm or anti-Europeanism in the way that Britpop did. It 
musi °f these reasons, he argues, that it was in these areas of 
cm tUr , devel °Pment, rather than in what was in effect the white 
h ybrid m ° Vement °f Britpop, that what he calls *two-tone' and 
thei r 1 CUltUral sensibilities could be better developed. In some of 
also Se atCr manifes tations, Hesmondhalgh argues, these musics 
of Brit rV ^ ln Part to give expression to what he calls 'the dark side' 
do es n Ufban cult ural experience in this period— in a way one 
celeb, ~ find in other musical forms— and certainly not in the 

ln rat0 T mode of Britpop. 
Ro Sern er anal ysis of the rise of the young British artists (yBas) 
The yR ry Bettert on focuses on the paradoxes which surround it. 
in So f aS can be argued to be the bastard children of Thatcherism, 
the ir J ^ tHe Colla P se of public funding for the arts both forced 
more fuJ tCr relian ce on the private market and thus moved them 



^e re f Q P U ° n -and in so far as the emerging artists themselves 
Self -prom int ° 3 P rofes sionalized and entrepreneurial mode of 
tory of ^° tl0n at a very early stage in their careers (cf. the trajec- 



con trac}i amien Hirs t for the classic case). As Betterton notes, the 
s Ph ere of 10 "' fa pla y here are profound, as the art market and the 
reali 8n m C ° mmercial consumption have undergone new forms of 
l ert 0n d Cnt ' Takin g the case of the Sensation show of 1997 Bet- 
g eri em ° nstrat es the complex two-way trade involved as the 
aSS0c 'atic, eratlOn ° f yBas had their aesthetic status confirmed by 
ti0n atte^ Wl * the R °y al Academy, just as that venerable institu- 
m °d ern PtCd to 'rebrand' itself (in the phrase of the times) as 
^ of C C ° 01 ' and hip by virtue of its association with the yBas. 
Shoxv > Ch°T e ' ^ the background was the Svengali of the Great 
the V We* Saatchi - wiza ^d of hype, playing the markets for all 
^rnej , W ° rth ' °n the terrain of media visibility (the key to 
y* moven UCCCSS) the world s of marketing and art have increas- 

C C han n , mt ° s ymbiosis-witness the increasing significance ot 
Po P a Ward 4 - s Ponsored annual Turner Prize ('the art world's Bnt- 
^ Ss outr! ' aCCordi ng to Matthew Ceilings) or the role of tabloid 
>a tth ! 8 ' in bating the 'buzz' about the original Sensation 

6 a rgu e , H °wever, for Betterton more than this is at stake. 
tha t what we can see in all of this-represented 
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emblematically perhaps in the work of Sarah Lucas-is the 
sation of a complex process of both cultural and econom* 
"the yBa movement invokes kitsch in order to shock (com 
Clement Greenbergs classic analysis) then, Better** »» 
Lucas s parodies of misogynistic 'laddism' also encode * ' 
ound shift in the balance of gender relations con**** 
the collapse of traditionally masculine spheres of pr^V 
ployment in the national economy and the correlative f he 
trad.t.onally f eminine spheres ^ ^ consU mpt^ 

2 r Ch " hCralded industries' offer some 

™agery, that may be because we live in shocking times. A 

Sh rran Pr ° a I" 8 temporary British literary fiction- » I 

mir Do P °lT ^ qUCSti0n ° f how the condition ° f m ° f 

tive dile m T mUry aUthors were re P lete Wlth ^ 

nowad vT™"' tyPiCal figUres »d emblematic events, * h J 
fraSSati SC T S key issue is Wisely that of di*** 

p£ST~ entity - to an e ™ makes any 

geographV of °;™ W d "** ^ * e 

fact we confm , ' ply P ro Wematic. Sharratt asks W» it y 

bo h of CI " 3 T Ply 'finable diversity and *f \ 0 , 

miscellany itself off g '° n ' or § ender - As he ° I hVP he * 

grid of connected^ S , stlU re quires some overall fram 
relation to t he oth "J* Which to ^ate each e^ >J 
made by wr^r delicate survey of the ^ >f 
Kureishf:^ backgrounds 
communities is feJ } artlcul ate the specificities o* 01 . 5 ot 
-cogni zin g :Z " CtlVe in *e way it highlights 
ownTnd th^ ^ -her forms ordinariness t * , 
°f cultural memory As Wk into - hermetically * j*, o 
finding forms of 3rgUes ' ult ™ately it is a <J*> ^ 

™ny people l ive wTh n T 3deqUate to a c0 ^ 
ground', under com™ fed P h y sical location ° f of c °' 

existence and ^ZcT^' fa an ^V" 
sense of connection. F !l u With Uttle conscious or *J ^ 
state seems more a m ^ • S 

Perspective, as he puts it, tn $ 
common culture' it T° n ° f mutUa l dependence m ^ 
constitute the agenda f Pe * aps the forms of that mutual , J 
novels. 8Cnda for ** next round of condition of 
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' Pr °Per English' and the Politics 
of Standard Speech 



tUre '> st a GH H C ° nStitUtes the ' best pri«w>« evidence of general cul- 
p.v)' re a , ed the nineteenth-century writer William Phyfe (1885: 
ati 0ns 3 y illu strating the extent to which language and its vari- 
(and p er C embe dded in both society and the cultural constructions 
acc 0Unt Ceptl °ns) of its speakers. Indeed, as he continued, 'on this 

t0 *e esf apPealS t0 aU ' since there is no one S ° wh ° Uy indifterent 
se qilence S 1Itla te formed of his social position, and who, in con- 

°f soci al ' W ° uld not cultivate those arts that are at once the criteria 

k is the! nding and the stepping stones to a more liberal culture . 

^hich th' 6 If tersecti ons of language, class, culture, and society 

En §lish S 7 apter wil1 explore, looking at the rise of a standard in 

^Pretat legacies which this has brought in temS ^ 
^a ge u 10n of regional, social, and individual difference in lan- 

ra the rth ' As Ph y f e's words already illustrate, a standard variety 
nati on a l r n merdy actin g as a neutral and non-localized means of 
C °ntrov e J I ? lmUnication ' te nds instead to assimilate other, more 
V st al> lma ges within its stated norms. Notions of class, cut 
! i efle cte di S '. and even intelligence are regularly assumed to be 
rese *t ed US f ° rms - a °d in the 'proper' ability to deploy thern^ 
Speci ficaU v aS the c °mmon Tye of society* by Locke, language, and 
COns «tut e Standard varie ty of language, can, as we shall see, often 

SQttles Peal!e Stead ' S ° Ur ° e of division and diSC ° rd ' ma ^ mhZmg 
A& ^mm TS CVen as k legitimizes— and privileges— others. 

FU °ns about the cultural value of language (and, more 
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significantly, about the cultural value of different language ^ ^ 
are in fact pervasive. Even in the Middle Ages, cornmen y$ 
French and English— then both used in England, alon ^ eS 
too— commonly refer to attendant socio-cultural corr ^ itl th e 
tilmens children' spoke French, observed Ranulph Hi ^ eflCe s o f 
fourteenth century, making the socio-linguistic conseq* ^ 
this still clearer in his description of those 'vplondissh m l0 
'counter fete & likene hem selfe to gentilmen 8C ^ ^ 
speke frenssh for to be more sette by'. Regional varieties o ^ 
could partake in similarly evaluative processes as Higde" » # 
firms: 'Some vse strange wlaffing chitering harrying g a J^t 
grisbyting . . . alle the langages of the northumbres K *P = e n 
york is so sharp slitting frottyng 8c vnshappe that we soW 
may vnneth vunderstande that langage.' ^ 
Such early notions of language and disadvantage, here f 1 J, 
terms of both aesthetic demerit and ^intelligibility, lay * c 
uons for what was to become a fundamental contrast * c >c b 
construcuons of language and language use. The valid*** ^ 
H lg den offers to southern above northern usage, f**^ 
firmed by the presence of the court ( - b cause that the Wfa 
englond . . duelle mQre ^ ^ > than in p 

contre ) already, for example, indicates the potential lo**> 
s^ndard-and of its converse . As the nine P t eenth-centu r) 

ove f ri" 1 ? the0l ° gian) William Enfield latef Stfe oftK 
of the » 2 I : th3t by Which ™ ascertain the value j , f 
of the same kind' (1809: 5), and value' seen from a ^ > 

notions of hierarchy e°m be H T" °' ^ X 
inevitably surround the r is f ^ ^ *° J^' l 
its forms), bringL^^"^^^^^ 
socially a well & Ts Wake responding * 

emergence o a t ndT^ CQMttUCted 

century England was ^ ^ 1 ^ 

shifting perception! e """""P"**. rapidly a «°^* 

a standard ^»f. to status, even * ^ 

linguistic factors su^ 7 h in J 

Caxton's decision to , ° Cation of court and ca? / 

thereby ^^J"** P^ting press at 

English over the <JL P ' 3nd P rinted vM ^ 
coming to be varieties of English 

whichlas to ak C bot h aS ^^al, it was this v*«V 
writer on languag ™ ltUral and linguistic preceden^ / 

g^ge John Hart notes in 1570 , this alone is ^ 
Lynda Muggi es tone 



t 0 CQ n§llsh tongue'. Regionally marked dialects conversely come 
f 0r ex nn ° te Educated rusticity so that, in Shakespeare's King Lear 

K entishT le ' Edg3r ' S ° n ° f the Earl of Gloucester ' is able to aSSUmC 
the co aS an effective social as weU as linguistic disguise in 

l exico ° Urse of the Play. Later writers such as the eighteenth-century 
Se qu er f aPhCr elocuti °nist Thomas Sheridan, make the con- 
Uneq u " CeS ° f such shifts still more explicit, articulating a set of 
adva nt 3° Cal SOcio " cu l tura l equations which explicitly locate dis- 
ard' sp a§e m usa § e which transgresses the stated norms of 'stand- 

ei *er of * AS hC P ° intS ° Ut ' aU ° ther dialects ' are SUrC markS ' 
th erefo ° r a P rov incial, rustic, pedantic, or mechanic education; and 

30). i n fe ave some degree of disgrace attached to them' (1762: 

as a Soc °? traSt ' 3 P ro P er ' assimilation to the 'standard' can operate 

C0l «pany teStimon y> ' a sort of proof that a person has kept good 

tr uis U * attltude s are, of course, strikingly at odds with the linguistic 
equally ^ hn S^^ varieties are equal, and that all constitute 
not mere? 0 " rule "S overned systems. Standardization, however, is 
localij,^ 6 y 3 ^"guistic process, tracing the rise of one originally 
also Coris Variety alone into a mode of national communication. It 
tionw StltUtes a social process, with the resulting standard func- 
s herid [J" 3 SOcial ~ a n d cultural-institution. As the words of 
id eolo sv Hart a ffirm, it can in addition be recognized as an 
speaker* gCneratin g a set of beliefs which readily extend to 
°f oth er aS Wdl as speech. Apparent in the cultural marginalization 
doub le-ed C °r iSting varieties > standardization is thus peculiarly 
the exte nt V legitimizin S on e variety and delegitimizing others to 
st and ard v ' b ? din t of the non-locaHzed status it assumes, the 
ltSClf ' Diso^ P °P ularl y com es to be seen as 'the language' in 
tUra % stat f ng ° ther varieties from the P ub l ic ' written ' and CUl " 
Statld ard / forms w hich they too once enjoyed, the rise of the 
0116 S( * 0 fT S moreover ^ a hegemonic process which valorizes 
Po Pul ar s hn § u istic features alone, often (at least in terms of 
>°Weri n C1 °" CUltUra l sumptions) being seen by extension as 
>isti c s g those with command over them. As modern socio- 
%by ■ mdles have confirmed, speakers betraying regional (and 
>l y h °"; Stand ard') markers in their speech may indeed score 
rh It J, : JCCtive a ssessments of their friendliness and approach- 
K Cali Zed rp nevert heless those speakers who conform to the non- 
^inX mtS ° f the "standard' who are regularly assumed to 
, ° re Powe 7f em and m °te self-confident, more authoritative and 
Way N ° tions of an essentiaUy subjective inequality are, 
ys > r egularly mapped onto differences in language use as 
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, A aroU nd^ 

complex games of identity politics come to be playea ^fati 
nuances of speech, and the presence or absence of non ^ ^ s 
features such as a double negative or dropped [h]- In ^ ^fo- 
ot language attitudes, linguistic commonplaces about t ^ 
mental equality of all linguistic systems tend, as this ^^^ei 
be replaced by firm beliefs in a linguistic hierarchy ^ 
socio-cultural associations. 'Are, then, all provincial dialects er j e d 
good?', as the essayist and philosopher James Beattie 
rhetorically in 1788. His answer was illuminating: 

there is 3 

By no means. Of accent, as well as of spelling, syntax, and idiom. . Q { 
standard in every polite nation. And, in all these particulars, the e ^ 
approved authors, and the practices of those, who, by their 
tion, and way of life, have had the best opportunities to knoW * ^ 
manners, and domestick and foreign literature, ought undoubted 
the law. (1788: 92) 

Formulations of a standard, as this illustrates, can thus ^ 
clear alliance between notions of 'best English' and 'best S P J 
m ways which may prove problematic both culW^%, 
Ungu^caUy. Apparent in George Puttenham's sixteenth* t 
constructions of a socio-W^L _^i ^ ^ aSf&M 



;:ZZ n T m ln Geor g e Puttenham's sixteen- ■ 
or .ructions of a socio-Hnguistic model for the 

ote of 5 f0lW the S P eacb °f » -aftes man or # 

bmer bro^b ri ° Ur *" ' " ' Bu < he shall follow *** >j 

nineteenth centuries V * ta ^ 

explicit discusTn t SUCh Conce P tions ^ 
tion became n ^ 31 this time tha < * e conCernS 

^s:sr ent in issues 

(and frequently arb^ f ^ ^ SOU § ht t0 ^Ke ^ 
extension, * ^ch the 'best' lang^ - 

positions in fi na n P be S P Ht *** V 

Lhu^ST comparatives, or 

their highly ° I' ° n PP ° Sed to *c proper' different fio^) ^ 
longevity 2?*? t0 *" t o ^ 

regularity, and ana^ 

(double comparative Pi u the need for thelf M «> 

'illogical' while the CU W , u nker ' ^ 

learned' language couM i gemony which Latin as *>? jp 
ence to bear Tn th ese " 1 ^ Similari y ^ught i» 

Latin, .^Sr^-W^ for instance, c*>^ 
That such specified no erro ^ously extended to ^ 

cultural and class-based" 1 ' COntaine d an attendant set om 
3Sed meani ngs is l ikewise mad e W# 

Lynda Muggle s to ne 



notio Wled § e of the 'proper' norms of Latin itself imaged forth 
erne ° nS ° f eUte culture, while 'talking proper' in the wider sense 
Dj ale as a significant cultural ideal (see Mugglestone 1997). 
to exe C r tlCS K ° f culture and class, 'educatedness' and ignorance, came 
a jjJJ 1 their ow n hegemonic persuasions in the attempt to impose 
conse 6 of s P eech upon the nation and its speakers, with 

quences which cannot be distanced to the past. 
fro m s ° Ur ? ° f )aa ® a & (both then and now) thus tend to be far 
Whi ch th ° r culturall y ne utral in the specifications of a standard 
actuaU SCek t0 encode ' Thou g h H^tic usage-what speakers 
no rrn J. Say ~~ must . descriptively, constitute the language per se, the 
of the 1Ve Vers ions of usage' which appear in the prescriptive texts 
selve s T enth an d nineteenth centuries are, as a result, them- 
mati 0n ° J!" COnstr ucted in ways redolent of cultural and class for- 
sent enc ns that onl y the 'vulgar* and 'ignorant' drop [h]s, end 
em erge eS With Prepositions, or use double superlatives led to the 
reinfo^ 6 ° f a series of socio-linguistic stereotypes, further 

Dick ens J f C ° UrSe ^ the nctions of writers such 35 CharkS 
the bl ac . Manne rs is manners, but stiU your elth's your elth,' states 
Hade ni " h Joe Gargery, his markers of non-standard English 
^therbTj 311 t0 see ' 'J° e is a dear good fellow ... but he is 
^ers'V h S ° me thin gs. For instance ... In his learning and 
^ar and ' h ' s ne phew Pip avers, his contrastive propriety of gram- 
e Xpect a f P 0neme standing as a clear indication of the 'great 

the ParaT S ' ° f the title in more wa y s than one ' Such pattemS a 
Sc Marn ** OUt b y the eighteenth-century theologian and 
la W C ^ e Campbell, for instance, whose definition of 'proper 
f °t genl 0 , fS a ^ uite literal privileging of the forms recommended 
> e ciall v USC: ' the ^^age, properly so called, is found current 
e >ir e - 1 ' n the u Pper and the middle ranks, over the whole British 
K Sl *h ell 1 1 334 >- In *e history of a standard, and of attitudes to 
are k no based constructions of 'the language properly so called 
° n ^o nUn means rare - Benjamin Smart's nineteenth-century works 
Sil *ilar fo ation - to give one further example, readily exhibit a 
eletl *nt Sp CUS S ° that ' a &od pronunciation is 'the use of these 
Pl3ces thel % Where *e custom of good (that is well-bred) society 
>siv e ? (1836: P xi )> a definition accompanied by a particular ty 

e(3s °ciet!' ° f SOci aUy and culturally constructed epithets. WeU- 
Pol ita n u / y ' the mouth of a well-educated Londoner', and 'metro- 
° f the V? 3m0n § educate d speakers' aU appear in specifications 

e %nc e SPeech '' in ma *ed contradistinction to the 'vulgar 
both n as ^ifying 'a vulgar mouth'. 

Cai »Pbell and Smart confirm, such images can create 
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powerful and pervasive fictions of usage which readily & ^ 
extralinguistic and intralinguistic, irrespective of the faC " eX ist 
guage in which, for example, a marked disjunction tends 
between the real flexibility of standard English as ^ 
deployed-even by the so-called 'best speakers'-and thes f 
more ngid myths of correctness which tend to surround n° ^ 

standard' use. Apparent even today in popular attitudes % 
standard grammar so that speakers using double negation ^ 
not do rt') can-erroneously-be interpreted as being '^U) 
disadvantaged rather than simply using a different (if r**f ^ 
grammatical rule, it is in the realms of pronunciation ^ ,i 
subjective equations perhaps become particularly 
Regularly presented as the most immediate signifier ct c >(1 g, 
status ( what can reflect more on a person's reputation ft* * ^ 
than to find him unable to pronounce without propriety & - 

ion- as the eighteenth-century grammarian James W » 
(1757: p. vii) demanded), it is again the non-localized but ^ 
minonty standard' which is often depicted, and P**£> 
marker of superior cultivation, creating binary images of* io 

peak without an accent'- thoU gh it fs, in reality, imp"** ^ 

o- nd of those whose accents still betray their p 
ooal ^ o While iattef are _ ^ 

en nt a .T ardiZation " — ted as dysfunct^ 
on th co atl ° n t0 3 ^"hzed received pra^V 

of ocio co ; ary ', COmm0nly fr3med ™ h ^ e diftbrCOt 

As Phyfe (18 q 85: , v) hence , 

person', ^ I Cettam that n °thing marks more q% ; 

Such 5 "!" 31 S ° Cial St3tUS than ^practice in tbi» < ^ 
the clraM 01 ?" of '^dard' and 'non-^d e d * 

w^h ch h V r WhiCh th£y C ° me to -body, can be en ^ 
4) h sTe med 1^ effects ' Encoding what jb*£ ^ 

•erl s L 1' f ^cy, regionally and soda^c* 

p^^sr su f ch n as [h] - dropping we " ^ 

nineteenth cenr t g ° f Defec tive Intelligence' in th e J ^ 

ten inXT SCh °° lb00ks ° f J ohn GiU < see GiU ^ 
1921 Newbo I o" generati ° nS of ^hoolchildren and tea^ 
« Te ^ing of English in 

Nations it brouZ k CUltUral (and ' 1 
..... , 1 rOU § ht to bear upon „ f i, JL , So , ir varia<' , 



Nations it brouZ k (and entirel y i deol °<-l * 

great difiSf ^ UP ° n n ° tions °f linguistic ^ V 

habits of speech , 8 3gamst the P°werful (l , 

(NewboltC~ 

^ L 59 )- the teachers' struggle is thus n 
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cl aim anCe but with a perverted power.' 'Standard' speech, they 
hu manh° nVerSely makeS children into 'articulate and civilised 
of culru ein§S '' WherC cultivation °f speech acts as a ready signifier 
a subtl 16 ln the wider sense too, a 'refinement of speech which, in 
b eyond e manne r, is an index to the mind, and helps to place it 
in its *e rea ch of vulgarity of thought and action' (1921: 67). As 
*e fo eig enth -century predecessors— though here endorsed in 
disturk" 1 ,° f S° vern mental proclamation— the fundamental text 

^gfy remains the same. 
Britain Carter ri g hth / P oints out ( 1995: 123 )> 'nationally, in 
En g l ish at , * pro P er En g lish is a social view of who the proper 
pr 0cess ate ' In consequence, though standardization as linguistic 
devel 0t) ^ C ° nfer unquestionable advantages, not least in the 
(es PeciaU em ° f non " loc alized linguistic norms of communication 
larly ^ I, ln the written language), in other respects, and particu- 
Cor nmun r ° le ° f sta ndardization as sociaUy oriented ideology, 
Hich diff^ 10 " C3n conversely become a symbol of division in 
COnst ruct ! renCe ~~ as in Sm art and the Newbolt Report-may be 
§ar', ' Cl . Cd as deviance, polarizing notions of 'educated' and 'vul- 
e Xcl Usivit Ured ' and 'negligent'. Images of insiders and outsiders, of 
'tiate J* and corresponding exclusion— indeed frequently dom- 
s Pe ech ^"Ptive iterations of the need to assimilate 'standard 
Politics of 0n ' s Dic *omry (1755: Cl v ), for example, makes the 
tile dictio 'f Ci °" lin g uis t>c exclusion overt in its rejection of mercan- 
the v Ocar, , ° m itS P a S es: ' Nor ar e all words which are not found in 
^cantil ary> t0 be la mented as omissions. Of the laborious and 
^UtaKi Part ° f the P e °P le - the Action is in great measure casual 
°V th ° le • ■ • twhich] therefore must be suffered to perish with 
^Vd! 188 Unwor % of preservation.' Dryden's Dufresnoy 
^ a co,' 1 " 1113 " P ° sition with reference to English grammar: we 
the r ul es "^an dumb, whom we will not allow to speak but by 
atl H F arnmar ' Such comments polarize usage around 'lan- 
a *d lo Wer Slanguage', norm and deviation, in which regional 
Co »str Ued StatUs forms (and those who use them) are relentlessly 
u W aS ot her'. 

u th s °cial 1 lmagCS ° f the ' standa ^ as social symbol, conflating 
he stated PCerS and Unguistic exemplars in the drive to inculcate 
? °f a f 0 ?° rmS ° f spee ch, can hence expose a more dangerous 
> to Un m of s Peech which, in prescriptive rhetoric, was osten- 
Nd as tHe realm - J^t as standardization was often con- 

r° U §h the if* 8 * remed y> offerin g a cure for dialCCtal ' infeCtl ° n 
^t ed as h e gernonies of standard speech> s0 too can it be pre- 

s °cial remedy, potentially solving the ills of a divided 
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nation by conferring the same speech (and attendant socio- 
values) upon all. In what can thus seem paradoxically *f%* 
of representation, discussions of standardization (with the P 
on all sections of society to adopt the language of the > , 
upper echelons) hence regularly deploy images of the gt**^ 
and cultural cohesion which thereby might be ad*** ' g e 
simultaneously being phrased in highly loaded forms of ^ 
explicitly directed against those forms of speech (and their * 
which as yet, evidently failed to conform to the desi^ P * 
eties of good' speech. The Newbolt Report, as we have 
unarnbigu ously marked by this approach, regional difte^ ^ 
constructed as perversity while articulacy is located an* 
rowev 0mP u tenCe " the forms of 'standard' speech. Fu»** * 
dleT;; femain *ose expressed by Sheridan > * 

eight enth century as in his conviction that difference ^ 

peonle' aI Consoll dating odious distinctions * ^ 
o tensi blf v2' egalitaria nism, and prescription blende^ ^ 
th commr" e / idan ' S linguistic -usade to enfranchise a» t „ 
h ° f St3ndard As he demanded in h»P^ t o 

put n end f ^ 'Would it not greatly ^ 

Z z^tT f ° diOUS ^pt up between s»W J 

th Z ish?' lf 3 Way Were opened up by which the ^ / 

^oattoj^ ^ easy to all inhabits ^ 

standa'rd^ed 3 , °i 3 reabl rendered harmonious by 
-ntur t t s , Unif ° rm Speech was » which n* e > 
dass iS of n °? Cn retU ™ ed - I" - era preoccup' > 
-evitably proved S ' tW ° ™ tio ™> * was an , 

^Pict EngH as a ° CatiVe ' leadin g Newman 0*» £ 

vincial pro nu nci a • naU ° n which desires to eliminate vuK^ 
get rid of pleb! t0 £dUCate and -fine its people' *** ^ 
—y. The 1 mSm ' 3nd fu - the orders of society 

P^nt: 'WheVTfi 3n Sweet < 1877: 196) "^C *? 

been acquired nro C ° ntro1 of pronunciation / 1 $tf 

eliminated ^TfT ^Ls ^ at ^ 1 
Afferent classes T ° f m ° St im Portant barriers bet* , 0 

--dardization com^ ^ *» be ab ° lished ' ^ 
a nd divisions hea ed ™ * ^ dafcrencM ' 
visions of education * Which m °st explicitly lies be* „ 0 

R e P ort, wheS! the" ^^^ng force deployed in * 

7 Potion of one invariant lang^ e 
Lynda Muggle s to ne 
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naril^ ? Cate a bond of union between classes ... the right kind of 
d «onalp ride .. 

bel' 

as Perso^i* 31 SUCh 3n education • • • would have important social, as well 
of th e j a ^ a ' resu lts; it would have a unifying tendency ... If the teaching 
bet Wee ^ n§ " age were properly and universally provided for, the difference 
mii^ UCated and uneducated speech, which at present causes so 
gradualiT*" and difficulty of intercourse on both sides, would 
3UV Appear. (1921: 21-2) 

The 

Caj i dis7 6talangUage ° f P re scriptivism, as such examples indicate, 
gevity ^ rem arkable continuities. Nevertheless, for all their lon- 
in Ne w 6 Weaknesses wi thin such Utopian visions are clear, evident 
cat e pi^! 1 S SOcio " cu ltural equations which simultaneously eradi- 
in gtlle ^ o eianis m' and the 'provincial' (hence presumably eliminat- 
1ft the j° Wer ° rders of society altogether), and equally transparent 
Sher id an ma8eS ° f ^intelligibility and ugliness which accompany 
(17 80: A2 r v e , xhorta t i ons for all to assimilate to 'standard' speech 
n ess of WouId [it] not contribute much to the ease and polite- 
their th 0 ° C ! ety ' ' ' if a11 gentlemen . . . should be able to express 
give p ain Ug clea rly . . . [in] utterance so regulated, so as not to 
^dito rs ' tHe u nderstanding, or offence to the ears of their 
Pre Scribin n f Uc h instances, social and linguistic ideologies fuse, 
s Peech 0n 8 n Unity ' adu eved not merely by imposing one form of 
°f cul^ a11 ' but also by imposing a single-and monolithic-set 
m °de s of V3lues which firmly deny the legitimacy of all other 
father th a SPeeCh ' S ° cietv 10 these terms appears as unidimensional 
'mages of Pluralisti c, monolithic in its aims and ideals and its 
f ° r m s of Ure an d cohesiveness. Dismissing as 'ignorance' those 
SUch a Ssu Speech w hich reveal other (non-elite) forms of identity, 
> Which ? tl0ns adhere to a do ctrine of change through hegem- 
58 SUch and P , reSUpposes that the prestige forms will be recognised 
(Cr °v4ey * us desired by the group that does not yet have them 
^ its spok 1?9) - As a stiU variable modern English (particularly 
W °uld ei ir 7 form s) nevertheless suggests, notions that a standard 
^ ' e qual- ' nate odious distinction' in the populace by means of 
7* since T h f ° r 311 were doomed to remain unrealized-not 
h pia -anH' C P art icular constructions of socio-linguistic 
; ySt0 Pian a mdeCd 'quality' perse-have, in eftbct, some distinctly 
T L ° V be S ' What for °ne person is 'talking proper' will, for 
t Sio * f u ? ng P° sh '> denying aspects of identity and social 
^ of se] f ame ntal to other, but equally legitimate, construc- 
ts i n t Inter preting aUegiance to different socio-linguistic 
erm s of uniform 'failure' is similarly problematic, as a 
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number of educational studies have stressed (see, tor 
Trudgill 1975). attendan t 

The fact that such proscriptive assessments (and a ^ 
images of 'failure') have, in the history of standard Engl* ' aS t o 
nionly also extended to Scottish and Irish speakers (as ^ , 
those who adhered to linguistic signals of still wider ethnic ^ 
is, in tins, perhaps especially telling. Prescriptive assertion ^ {g( 
symbohc-and national-significance of one 'standard' h>« ' $ 
instance, often presented adherence to these language van 
equally deleterious to constructions of proper' culture. By, 
aak u , meant all British subjects, whether inhabitants of Sc q{ 
reland, Wales, the several counties of England, or the ^ 
London, who speak a corrupt dialect of the English tongue. ^ 
Shendan 1762: 2), setting out explicit recommendations t 
remedy of such 'corruption'. His contemporary Sylvc^^ 
writes eloquently of the damaging effects of a Scottish ^ d . 

a mcreasmgly sensitized to the culturally laden forms of h . 
Britain g , SPe u Ch: ' there are - 1 Relieve few natives o % 
Sa,' that have not learned by experience the dtt^> 
writt 1 r y thdr idi ° m and P-nunciation' (1991: *» 0 s 
H b! r 3 Simihr P° sition - The Scot James Bui*** * # 

s hootof r mar (i762) to i <best Enghs J > 

tionary' on he ti u lllUrmnati "gly glossed as 'a New M p 
P/ct Mrc y (l786 C , Page - m ^ons Propriety toe***** 0 v 
LonooL-. devotinVr 65 **** ^ * ' thC S£V n 

offers parallel pro^int ' m IngUsh ^ WW< **< 

Rustic, Provincial aX * " * ^ ^ 7^ 
'deficiencies . . Jl! ^ ur g ing # 

self Irish, while S g n°an P fo earS ' ^ E^t 
were Scots, it is the e l < D ° U ^ S *"* I ^ 

ogy of 'standard' and nn ^ others) ^ ^ 

ing, as Elphinsto^ ^^^"^"dard' in these contexts too, ^ , 

Ae "false forms oH ' ?? binarisms of ' In g lish ^ ,uV' 
hegemony of a stanH? and Iri sh, and making the © 
such binary articuhl explicit in the ptocf- / 

'other', are not limited 

ot 'right* and 'wrong', 'stand 31 M 

revealed in twentieth c Pnf P3St is moreover 

(BEV), not least to Black English V**, 

redolent of cognitive d J sti gmatization as a rio^^l 

1972; Whiteman 1980) Y " National contexts (** 



1972; Whiteman 1980) 
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is, ^ ^.J™ soci °-linguistic work on BEV has confirmed, language 
is s Ug gg lty ' 3 SOcial symbol of significantly greater complexity than 
at the StCd in account s of language which endorse a standard 
With speT CnSe ° f 311 ° ther forms of s P eech - Precise ly aligned 
Nations Variables such as age, class, gender, and ethnicity, its 
cu ltivaf S ^ Veal mUch more than the popular binary schema of 
lang^ 0 " and 'ignorance', 'refinement' and 'vulgarity'. Instead, 

is Oi 
ard' 

(197 4 . loo, SOci °-l i nguistic research of Peter Trudgill in Norwich 
„ r 1 iy «3: lfio o cx ., ..... ^....L a „„™ 



noti ons ofk S ° cio " cull;ura l symbol is itself pluralist, imaging forth 
Stan dard' ? i el0ngin g and hirth which can run counter to the stated 
ter m S . TU Whkh are nonetheless equally significant in cultural 



°f stat ed ' 85) Prides a case in point. Investigating the usage 
P re stige' variables such as the use of [113] in words such as 
Ping the WD:k " 3 - 1 ' his findin gs clearly reveal that although 'drop- 
tUral co n § (Wa!feiM ') may indeed act as shibboleth in popular cul- 
r ath ert , Cru «fons of educated' usage, it is nevertheless the absence 
° f speaker" Presence of Ml which, for a considerable number 
SUb jecti Ve rS ' C ° ntinues to constitute the preferred form. In fact, in 
forr ns 0 f s reaCtion tests where speakers are asked to identify the 
Cal ev ide n PeeCh they think the y use ( in contradistinction to empiri- 

s Htena C H° n which forms are actuaU y used) ' men in TrudgiU ' s 

their Use f t0 indicate that their use of [in] was lower (and hence 
*Sthe non - st andard' forms such as 'walkin' higher) than, in 
SUCh a s J?t? Uld be proved to be - lt was not that articulating words 
' ll0re *at u 38 [wo:hr tt was not recognized as prestigious, but 
Si, ist anc ° ' ve macular, and covert, forms of prestige were, in 
^ s °cial Sv lK nd b ° thers ' g iven Precedence in the role of language 
? ltUre wL u ' Signif V in g aspects of local cohesion and vernacular 
7«UaU v jT 1 ' m the traditional paradigms of standardization, are 
add ition a i T T d - lt is > of c °urse, factors such as these, here given 
he dilute 0 f , ence trough empirical investigation, which clarify 
r^res J , doctri ne of change though hegemony. 
f eSearc ha re f angUage use such as those explored in Trudgills 
' Veal the n °, C ° Urse b y no means rare. They do, however, serve to 
>rd SD P p llt u d2ation wh ich can lie at the heart of notions of a 
a N Prac! f ° f a11 in *e history of English. 'No one set of 
l d *e s arn CCS is trendy superior,' notes Carter (1995: 32) 
?>^t io ? IS true of language, in spite of the socio-cultura 
s >ag e - 2 ^gnlarly practised in its name, endorsing notions of 
c^^tin n ° n - lan guage', norm and deviation, in a rhetoric ot 

? v ^; on ^ich 

empowers some and disempowers otn 
the 'stan,° nStrUcti o ns of its use. In reality, as already indicated, 
ndard ' is far more variable than is habitually assumed, 
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subject to flux and change, its features often remote (e* ^ 
wntten forms) from the Active proprieties deemed to cW [g , 
ltS best ' usa ge- Though spelling may indeed have stabji* ^ 
greater degree, certain features popularly stigmatized ^ 
standard" remain prominent, even in proper' English. V 
tives occur naturally and unexceptionably; similarly con* ^ 
such as the boofe whosc pages I tore with whose plus man"* 3 ^ ^ 
cedent are, as Joseph (1987) confirms, on the focr** ^ 
, S St3ndard En § lish in u«. prescriptive propri^ ' f » 
and whom can likewise be conspicuous by their absence *U 
contexts of marked fof ^ . f ^ traditio nally \ 0 

enters such as John Honey would, as a result, like to *> * 

on J 1 "! ? thiS and other P oi ™ where correctness' ^ 
on the decline (1997: 133). 

Proper English', in both spoken and written forms, thus r ^ 
prommen, social and cultural construct, departures from ^ 
x a f ^ C ° nStrUed in ways which map intral^ s ^ 
eTi!! 1 ^\ lingUiStic stereot ypes onto aod***^ 1* 
ultut fi H Whkh such stereotyping ^ ^ ^ 

spke of if Ct, ° nS Whkh Sur — d popular notions of » 
Sw C T; What m ° re —Plex linguistic reality, h^ ^ 
-m y of" ^ «*• * ^est Jades in the GC * , 
-educa e n 2,7Z ? ** j£ *4 

jective import Tf Y ^ [h]S ' c^' 
(disturb^ k nain UngUistic variables could ' ° n 
ch eJemetf v ^—ending objective 

degene'Z ■ L ° rd Tebbifs outburst on ^ 

decline: Wlth ° ther ' seemingly inseparable. 



kids how ^ ^ « % • • • teachers ^£>J 
t° slip to the sta^ V pUnctuat e properly . . . if you *n°* . . > 
th -e *ing au g : Where , 8° 0d ^ish is no belter than bad Wj* 
standards there" ! ^ * haVe no stan dards at all, and once 1 

Fresno Operative to stay out of crime. , {o i 

wttXteT StiC tCrmS a - * -ems, seldom r*f^ f 
'-plaint ^ ^ (1990: 7) has ** > > f 

they are ne4r; st t a : re ^ ^ 
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Auction 

No 

C °>leTe? ber 1996 ' the sale of a church P r ° perty in RCadin f 
Meth odiJ " fascinati ng chain. The Oxford Road congregation or 

Held their , ^ WCre Unitin S with the West ReadinS con S regaa °"' 
C Vch 0 fn 1 servi « before selling their Victorian church to the 
Vio ^ly ' Worldwide Mission Pentecostal Church, which pre- 
Pre *i 1 r ° Und corner in Waylen Street. The Pentecostal 
C0mi *unir re S ° ld to *e Bangladeshi Association for use as a 
Nerty 7 f ntre fading Weekend Post, 22 Nov. 1996). In that one 
° f ^in t ° nC has thr " of the main features of the religious hfe 
!" hic HaH , it3in: the decline of the Protestant denominates 

k 1 ^-° { io °rt 

^r e -^ primarily from_WacK 

^ es )> and the establishment of non-Chrisrian institutions, 

. e °f Traditional Christianity 

^*e r nA ad SCen a st eady decline in the popularity:, and 
Bri ^ Svv ° fthe Christian churches. In 1900, just over a quarter 
>M Ce r rC Church members; now it is about 10 per cent. The 
S a thin " S ? Church at *ndance inducted in 1851 showed a 
° f tl * Population went to church; now 14 per cent or 
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Scots, 12 per cent of the Welsh, and 9 per cent of the Eng * ^ 
church (Bruce 1996a). The decline of the churches can ^ 
dramatically illustrated from the number of P rofe f fEn gl^ 
employ. Between 1900 and 1984, the number of Cl^^o 
clergy was halved. At the start of thT^tury there * ^ ^ 
ministers in the various Presbyterian churches in Sco^'^d 
there were only i )50 0. Although new institutional exp' gf e- 
Christianity have been created (notably in the indep^" ^to 
gat.ons often called 'house churches') these come 
compensating for the losses sustained by the major organ' ^ 
As they have declined, the national British chu* 0 
changed In the Middle Ages, religion was not a i***^ 
vtduals but for the whole country A single Church, *» ^ 
■ncome mainly from the ownership of land, U 
serves on behalf of the entire nation. Through its t** c ,\ 
Pansh churches, the state Church dominated every *P* ^ 
We. Bab,es were christened, children were baptized, y&f q{ V 
were married, and the dead were buried. The ^ / 
mirrored tbe a g ric ultural seasons. 

Although m°» i9flS , 

were not what we would now describe as enthusiastic CJ ^ t „ e 
we versed in the details of the faith, they 

v?nc C d S ft gi ° US gl ° SSi "g of th -r Hves and were *&fp> 
vinced of the existence of heaven and hell, and of the C» 

ba cally Chnsnan contours which the Church tap"* 1 



teh at r * " US m ^»-ional character. Instead 
fc " m itS recent his to^y it has had four. The d& ^ 
odand was Presbyterian while the Church of England (* ^ 

^S 1 - ° St PCOple a " ended *°* «a« churches ^ 
Roman^T? ^ rdi S ious establishment. ^1' 
Placed whe t 1 "' Wh ° C ° ntinUed in ** faith that had b* * 

we el; " ngl3nd ' WaleS > and Scotland, a small mino^ 
the tat ch u T mgly ^ nUmbers of Protestants ^ V 
late Tew " "J" ^ ° f m ° re 3^ Protestant sect p 
their el" " , ^ N ™^™ denomination* * |, 

ant tfnHo h 3 th v e ° l0gy ^ » S ^ worship, gave the * ^ 
dimensfon of H Ct ° nan K ^ons affiliation be^ ^ 

ash :::: i^t* the ^ Against ^ 

' SCOlS (and Uls "* People of Scots descent) as**' 
Steve Bruce 



PresW . 

MggSi§m. the Irish their Catholicism, the Welsh their 

^tionf i? 3t B " tish Christians were divided into competingorgn- 
**la st h S " hared evan gelicalism that pervaded most of them in 
cult Ure h f ° f nineteenth century created a common religious 
cuk^: e Was an important part of the British identity. That 
r elian Ce WaS earnest and serious. It promoted temperance and self- 
fo r • II Was democratic. It proliferated voluntary associations 

m °verne Whkh became the modd f ° r ^ **** Uni ° n 

itistit ute ent ' f ° r workers' insurance associations, and for educational 

bra Ss ' Crmrc hes proliferated adjuncts such as choral societies, 

self. ands ' y° ut h groups, and sporting associations. Evangelical 

pr 0 j ect dence was one of the engines of the great British imperial 

ee rs> tra , 0t just the missionaries but many of the soldiers, engin- 

Weni 0U Crs ' Pinters, teachers, doctors, and administrators who 

mi Ssion to to the colonies were driven by the belief that they had a 

The d°, C1Vilize ' educate, convert, and moralize the world. 

the British T e ° f the B " tish Em P ire coincided with the decUne ° f 
f or a SQ chur ches and a gradual turning to the national religions 

°f the ° f S ° Cial identit y- In the nineteenth century, the reality 
Wa le s w m0nty stat us of the Episcopalian churches of Ireland and 
Britain 2 f^PHaed and they were 'disestablished'. Although 
Mue of j has s tate churches in Scotland and England, the real 
n omin al . Cgal establishment has gone. Although it retains some 
Vhk, ence ' Pa rli a ment gradually gave up its control of 
Were capitT eSS - The land taxes which had funded the churches 
^mb er 3 ed and the funds given to the churches to manage. As 
0f Scotl an 7 u has declin ed the Church of England and the Church 
tHe Peon] u VC had t0 come to terms with no longer represent.ng 
^bers of bdng just voluntary associations for the small 

This h a PCOple who wish to be associated with them. 
aCtive Sta! Pr ° duced a curious situation. Many people who are not 
> t 0 Z° n ^ of the national churches still feel that they have a 
tHe nu mb J ° ffice s for baptisms, weddings, and funerals. Although 
t6lllai ^ hil USing rdi g ion for these rites of passage has declined it 
>y of tif C 5 tha " church membership or attendance: a fact that 
Sa ny n * C fgy resent. Even more deeply resented is the desire 
> c C ? Urch g° e " to have the churches fixed in amber. It js 
r educ S p C , her nes designed to adapt the national churches to their 
>Mj p L drcurn stances are often most bitterly opposed by 
'' rCUt *sta nc 3bsenc e from the churches has created the straitened 

bathed I , THe En g lish have a nostalgic attachment to their 
rals a nd expect to be able to hear choirs singing Latin 
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masses at Christmas but complain when cathedra s , 
charges to fund their enormous maintenance costs an ^ ^ ^ 
their choir schools. They have a nostalgic attachment ^ ^ 
stablesque vision of Anglo-Saxon church towers risl °£ hic h tM' 
fields of corn and mourn the closure of parish churches ^ 
never attend. Though similarly distant from the strong ^ 
attachment to their religion which characterized t ^ 
parents, the Scots and Welsh (especially in contexts o ^^t) 
with the English and in particular the Westminster 
remain fond of asserting their radical Protestant traditi° n 
of ethnic superiority. he s l ] 

Notwithstanding their evolution from state c ^ ^ $ 
denominations, the Churches of England and Sc ° tl *" 
expected periodically to represent the conscience of }i ¥ 
They provide ceremonial salad dressing for such ° ccaS ' als0 rf 1 ' 
state opening of Parliament and coronations. They at* 
larly called upon by political leaders (and, bizarrety W 
prurient tabloid newspapers) to provide a lead on matte^ foU° vV 
ity. Frequently, conservative commentators and x \^ 

some observation about rising crime, the decline in * e P ^th* 
of marriage, the increase in the rate of illegitimate births, ^ & 
supposed indices of moral and social decline by a ssett0 L c^ C 
churches have failed to give a moral lead. To their <# : ^ 
leaders have usually refused to play their allotted role. ^ 
have often repeated basic Christian principles, they h** J ^ 
tioned both their right to tell non-Christians what to 
likely effect of them so doing. 



Religion and Ethnicity 

The above picture of decline and nostalgia needs to b£ J^f 
with a number of important cases of religious identity *» * 
remaining important because it continues to serve a ^ 
important social functions. The 1989 census of church * & 
which showed the English norm to be around 10 Pf 
showed that 17 per cent of Afro-Caribbeans attended & 
Where the typical churchgoer tends to be elderly and » fi f 
'black' British who regularly worshipped were much *° {e jf 
sentative of the black community at large. A recent ^ 
minonties asked people to respond to the proposition * ^ 
very important to how I live my life.' The percentages > 
were as follows: Chinese_ll per cent; white-13; Car** 
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Perr» Slan — 43; Indian— 47; Pakistani— 73; and Bangladeshi— 76 

C t(Modoodi997 )- 

^on PtyCe ' S Endless Pressure offers an excellent description of life 
cle arth° ne SfOUP of black Pentecostalists in Bristol which makes 
for an C a , Ppeals of a radically puritanical evangelical Protestantism 
de Privat ° minorit y Population which still struggles against 
agg ress . 10n and discrimination. 'If one cannot accept society or be 
itv *wi t0Wards k wi * a view to reforming it, then one can 
Coi ttrnu Significa nce of this world by withdrawing from it in a 
into a s mty ° f Uke -minded individuals and projecting one's hopes 
But p en U t PernatUral and other-worldly Kingdom' (Pryce 1979: 221). 
n «ural eC0Stalism d °es more than provide the promise of super- 
als 0 off e reWards t0 compensate for the lack of reward in this life. It 
soci al Jl? ethical code and 3 character which assist survival and 

gamble Th The ' saints ' do not drink > smoke ' take drUgS ' ° r 
Se Xllal ' hev do not dress in flash clothes or drive extravagant cars. 

mar r i a C a' 0 " 8 are on k permitted in the context of traditional 
' S Popul 3n alternat ive to the drugs and dance hall culture that 
«Ve, Sq £ Wlth young black men, such puritanism is highly adap- 
3re SU PD°° 1S * e character which Pentecostalism promotes. Saints 
Cheerf ul t0 be tem P erate , diligent, loyal, hard-working, and 
° ne ' s desf Ugh the reli § ion stresses individual responsibility for 

^idualT 110 " b the next Ufe and one ' S fortUneS in thiS ' 
The rol S " m a ^ht-knit and strongly supportive community. 

^ 'jfr^^T^ 1 ' 510 " in in^n^rungxonanm^ is also central to 
^Wver * e eth nic minorities from the Indian subcontinent. 
| nflue nce'n struc tural constraints that prevent such an 

§ e neraU 3 m ° del for a reinvigoration of British religious 

Pr ° vi de al Y ' e SOcial m ores of the minority communities that 
^a re Sll St aU °f Britain's Muslims, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Hin- 
!%s 0ci that trad itional practice isolates the believers from the 
r^onf 1 * exam P le - attitudes to gender roles tend to keep 
Wide r Wh ° remain orthodox in their religion separate from 
^Porte d J° Clety ' Th e cultural distance between these new y 
r^Tt ln ° rity rdi g ions and * largely secular but still vaguely 
^STS^ is suc h that the preservation of the former 



^rakl ° f the la "er has been achieved by the erection of 

^e oth IeSOcia l barriers. 
1°S is M r f at option to the picture of a largely secular 
m° cle ^ e r! hern Irela ^ Though both have declined in the last 
> CotJ' Churc h membership and church attendance are still far 
% W n S n in Northern Ireland than in the rest of the UK The 
eia *d conflict is not about religion. It is a struggle tor 
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tible ^ 

political power of two ethnic groups with inC ° m ^ ster vi^® 
tutional aspirations. Most Catholic nationalists in . eCt0 fl tlS 
break the links with Great Britain and complete the pro ^ ^ soV£ r- 
nationalism with the reunification of the entire country (a0 d ^ 
eign independent Irish republic. Most non-Catholics 
Catholics) wish to remain part of the United ^ A ° w a ^ 
though the conflict is not about religion, religion P J , ( ^ 
mental part. It identifies the two contending g roUP b ' e 3 cb 
prominently in their histories, and it is frequently use ^ 
to justify positive self-images and negative views 0 
Although Catholic and Protestant church leaders have ^ ^ 
to distinguish their religious values from the P° ° oUn ced , 
of their respective peoples and have frequently den 
violence of political extremists, Catholic priests an ^ ^ 
clergymen still endorse the political programmes o 
and the second largest unionist party— Ian Paisley * o0l its cl ° S 
Unionists— draws much of its strength and supp° rt tr ° ^ 
ties with evangelical Protestantism (Bruce 1988). ^rji all f 
This survival of a close link between religion, ethnic ^ feS t<> 
political conflict has an ironic consequence. It is read W pf . 0 p 
the United Kingdom as an example of what happens * (0 
take religion too seriously. We have handled religion dl ^cO 0 
cultural diversity more generally) by drawing a clea r ^ 
between the public and the private. We permit people g ^ b^ 
to entertain whatever culture they wish in their p« va jn * 
heavily constrain the exercise of religiously inspired ^^s^ 
public arena. To go back to the debate about declining & ^ / 
ards, what we wish to encourage in public life are ^ # 
general ethical consequences of a conservative ^° ' t zW°\ 
religion itself. This creates a problem dealing with 
group which insists that life cannot be so compartm^ 1 ^\ 
that its religious culture must affect every aspect of Wf 
place gender equality before any religious culture whi<* ^ 
maintain clearly distinguished gender roles outside the n* ^ 
fines of the home. We place free speech above relig^ 5 '"V 1 , 
against blasphemy. Although any well-informed disci^ ^ 
would recognize that the radical fundamentalism ^ ^ 
not typical even of conservative forms of Muslim reUgio*, "1 
eral perception is that any religio-ethnic group **** ^ 
confine its religion to the domestic hearth and the l^.L^ 1 
dangerous. Similarly any group which reminds us of the W #P 
undeniable link between evangelical Protestantism and <* 
tity (especially if it insists that Protestantism is still a s ° 
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Probl e ° r S ° Cial m ° res) is dismissed as threatening to bring Ulsters 
ms to the streets of Great Britain. 

Social Influence of Religious Ideas 

The c at u ,. 

over rel coun tnes of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy divided 
Powerful 8 ' 0 "' A powerful sin g le church generated an equally 
tho Se c C ° nsciousl y anticlerical opposition. It is no accident that 
the m 0 ° t UntrieS are also the ones which this century have produced 
Unit ed K P ° Werful communist parties. The religious diversity of the 
bet Wee " gdom meant that those who opposed the close ties 
sect estab lished churches and the ruling class could pro- 
and t0 C , S and denominations better suited to their own interests 

oppose t b ViSi ° n ° f the world - Radicals and reformers might 
be Comin 6 P ar ticular privileges of the state churches without 
Kri tain g alle nated from religion itself. Hence secularization in 
t0 *e ch' takCn the form ' not o f strong and principled opposition 
£%ip Us Urches or to religion in general, but of indifference. A 
°ne buT^f^i 138 been replaced not by a self-consciously secular 
^ an d k* 8 - §S ^ty- which pays occasional Jip-service to Christian- 
% 0Usi I 3 Culture ^ which people still claim attachment to 

Soc"i a f- as Bd beliefs. 
Ascribe tb rVeyS re P eated ly show that the number of people who 
heater t - mselve s as religious or claim to believe in God is vastly 
derived f/" the nu mbers who take part in any shared activity 
H 0Wev er ^ ° r intend ed to maintain and spread, such beliefs. 
mcre asi ne SUCh surve 7s also show that such beliefs are becoming 
Ch rist ian Y* 0r Phous and increasingly distant from the orthodox 
f H ° Se Who H Whkh once inf ormed them. For example, among 
Nul atio not g° to church but who claim to believe in God, the 
Ne 0 f G n , hlgher Power' has overtaken the more traditional 
> et V / S 3 P ers °n. Though many people believe that there is 
\, , Cr dea th, the Christian notions of heaven and hell 

Hat C d by some idea of reincarnation (Gill et al. 1998). 

a apkal The ru Sedng here is the gradual ex P enditure ° f 
Spect of 01 Lhrist i a n churches had an enormous impact on every 
> a J Cult ^e. At the very least, Protestant Christianity pro- 
f^ible th ? Cabular y Phra ses from the Tyndale translation of 
116 gr ea ; ° e Bo °k of Common Prayer, the Shorter Catechism, and 
8C: V]! Ct ? an h y mns became firmly embedded in our lan- 
W 0rds 7 a g«', 'abide with me', 'dust to dust, ashes to ashes 
0t Jerusalem' still resonate. But because it is not 
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that^ ltUr 

reinforced by contemporary religious commitment,^^ eflt to 
heritage is a wasting asset. Most people now in their 



fifties 1 
childr e0i 



to"' 



Sunday School, attended church (if irregularly) aS 
part in specifically Christian acts of school worship, an ^gttj 
iar with the common Protestant hymns. I now ^ ^gt^ 
students (still drawn largely from that class which has q{ „o 
involvement with organized religion) who have 
knowledge of Christianity. 



Socio-Moral Crusades 

v . aj in deed* 

In the countries of the former Soviet Union or Yu S oS V ' wit b e^ 
most parts of the world, religion is intimately bound up 
or national identity. I have suggested that, nosta lg' c et h^ 
apart, this remains so in Britain only for recently uug^ jjni^ 
minorities and for the people of Northern Irelan ■ 
States provides a model of a very 

different sort or » 
religion and public life: religion as a source o ^ 
socio-moral values. ve m eIlt 

The Christian Right in America is a powerful move ^ c (°^ 
has not succeeded in imposing what televangelist a " .chr'^ 
the Moral Majority Jerry Falwell called 'our shared ^ aS pro vi *« 
values' on the public life of the United States, but it a ^ e!n etf 0 
powerful challenge to pro-abortion legislation, to the jutjoU* ( 
gay and women's rights, to textbooks which teac ^ ^fb^, 
models of the origins of species, and to attempts ^ ^ c ^ 
rigorous secularism on public institutions such as sc °^ po$° 
leges. Attempts by conservative Christians in Btl&n ^lioC 
similar socio-moral crusades have utterly failed. Even 
not raised political temperatures. In the United States, ^ 
campaigners have been able to drive abortion clinics oU ^ 
with sustained picketing and medical staff involve d ^ ^ 
have been murdered. Such protests are almost unkno ^ ^ $o ^ 
In the 1997 general election, the Pro-Life Party fie 1 e 
than fifty candidates necessary to win entitlement to p ^ 
broadcasts. Despite considerable publicity, the pro- ^ ^ P 
average just 0.64 per cent of the vote in the En & ^ 
contested and 1.5 per cent of the vote in the nine ScotU * jo iy a c ° 
fought. The better result in Scotland is almost ce ff rS of ^ 0 f 
sequence of targeting constituencies with large num oe ^ ^ 
lies, but even that figure left the party very firmly * ^jsiT 5 ' 3 
the Monster Raving Loony Party, esoteric varieties of 
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Mo n r s ° ad " buildin g Protesters. Indeed in some English seats the 
Cr Ravin g Loony Party polled better than the Pro-Life Party. 
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B ricolage 

The 

§ r owth ea f St innovation in modern religious culture has been the 
The ne mterest in what Paul Heelas (1996) calls 'self-religions'. 
tw 0 Ca W reli § ious movements of the late 1960s can be divided into 
Mi Ssion mps ' Movements such as Hare Krishna, the Divine Light 
tradi tio ' 3nd the M °onies, although novel to the West, were quite 
PUri tani . in the sen «e of being 'world-rejecting. They were 
selv es f r thdr morals and encouraged people to distance them- 
als 0 mo ° m this w °rid in preparation for the next. But there were 
«o n (or V ^ ents su ch as Scientology and Transcendental Medita- 
m 0re eff M) which were largely concerned with making people 
m ystici St ! CtlVe in this world. Although it had its origins in Hindu 
'Witch r 1 TM advertises i,: self in this country as a technique 
° ut of lif aXCS ' Vitalises and recharges your energy to get more 
c alrn ness e ' , leaves v °u feeling positive, alert and clear with the 
A s 'rnple lnnCr commitm ent to tackle life with enthusiasm. . . . 
110 belief technic l ue to develop your true potential. It requires 
^Pebm, ° f Chan § e in lifestyle' (advertisement in the Herald, 
A rUar yi995). 

'^ew ^ ber of tendencies have combined to form a milieu of 
a ged a S reli §ion. The decline of traditional cultures has encour- 
0f rC1Ssist ie individualism which places the 'self at the centre 
relati vis m nCernS - In «easing cultural diversity has led to a general 
° f fa « w n0t just in matters of taste or morals but even in matters 
! rUth ; inst 6 T l0n § er ex Pect there to be one single authoritative 
Ny of thCre is what works for you and what works for me. 
'^sWl WCre ori ginaUy secular psychotherapies have become 

* H ^ned SPifitUal - Man y eastern relj g ionS haVC beCn b0rr ° W , 
Self ' a ctuaU mt0 P ers °nal therapies for self-improvement and 

Altho ion ' 

, re *ar e U d gh , there is enormous diversity in New Age religion, there 
f 8 * an p aracter istics. At the centre lies the idea that 'God' is no 
S is no CXter *al authority but is to be found within us all. Spintu- 
!Nal a „ u 11 ^ found through subordinating oneself to some 
Ur ^uefe ,° rit y a " d serving him but by getting in touch with 
A ^oupu ngs - your inner self, the still voice within, and the like. 
& Mieff n \ 0st °f the particular organizations that promote New 
and therapies would like to attract adherents, followers, 
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and members, most New Agers defy these expectations 3^ 

instruct their own packages by sampling a wide range 0 

7 CS - Pledge of the future might be sought throng^ ^ 

larot cards and astrological readings. Mastery over , e 

m 'ght be sought through witchcraft rituals. , og y, » 

^standing might be a ired b attend ing est, S * J 

^>ght courses. The seeker after physical improv* < 
Jbble with Bachian flQwer remed . es> shiatsu ma s^. gbt 

herapy a nd iridolo Greatef iritual enlighten^ pirit j 
ou ght by reading books of wisdom channelled' 
°ng-dead spiritual masters. The operating principle 
^eclecticism and narcissism. 
Although New Age spirituality is popular, its ci \: * 

^>ted. First , * h P m . ed .1 a P/ hence by >ts J ^ of 

"feted are a l most all university . educate d middle , 
Z the Carin g Professions and the arts. Second it , 
22 natUre °f the change it promotes. Often New Ag fo r 
***P*. do no more than offer people a new 
-g about themselves and allow them to feel 

^stances. To an outsider they often seem ^ A. 
d 7 S ^ one's life and world than about d* ^ 

e QU * e ™ adve » -J* *no change of belt ' ^ „ rfj, 
e A b3nker who becomes a Scientologist or ^ > 
of u r CCase t0 be a banker or even become a ^ 
bank* He jU8t become s a better-adjusted and ^ J 
2 E T in P^nal life, there seems little p*** 0 ,d< ( 
m^ft 1Caders of the Findhorn Community * ^ 
hZ?^ ° f — European New Age ^ 

rest of us m § thdr PCrSOnal liVCS S ° C1 ,/ 
or us (Bruce 1998). the f£ / 

which! ^ Age ^tuality is constrained by ^ ( 
to on 3t L itS hea »' Victorian evangelicals could * t0 < t 
the 2 ?u W ° rld to *eir beliefs and, along 
XcZTr° 3 mo - humane and Christian ^ ^ 
Z!^ final aUthor *y within each person all*" pi 
Tn It 0 ' C ° nVersi °n. or for reordering the jtf *> 

departu^' ^ is most si g" to ab ° Ut f the 
cufture e T l r ° m u the P^vailing ideas and ethos of ^ c J 
cultural 8h " P resents ^self as 'alterna ^ f ^ V 
is Zl exem Phfies the prevailing 

consume Y individua hstic, inward-looking- P 
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Co »clusi on 



Jjr^S? 1 was o nce a central p arr of British culture andBritish 
^^Particularly in the Victorian era, a generalized evangelical- 
kjpired ^-fe^dl y influential in both the specific sense that it 
l^^^Land ^p olitical c hanges (such as the ending of child 
of val u and slaver y ) and in the general sense that it provided a bank 
the id eSand 3 sense of social superiority. Religion also informed 
oc casio ntltles of the constituent parts of the British Isles. On those 
Wh at di" 8 WhCn the Welsh - *e Scots, or the Irish concentrated on 
of Ch '--"guished them from the English, their distinctive variants 
has o^ a ^ Were a vital resource. Though the d^c]ine_c£Ejn2ire_ 
parts rel ed the wa y for the break-up of Britain into its constituent 

re gio*nal 1§l0n haS played ver y little P art in recent re a ssertions of 
Wel sh h aut onomy. I n arguing for devolution the Scots and the 
ab^ a a ? acc ompanied the case for greater democratic account- 
e nc e greater efficiency by vague assertions of cultural difter- 
diff ereric rdlgious affiliation has played little part in those cultural 
•Lilted j^' for the simple reason that, Northern Ireland apart, the 

P 0r ^ g^orn is now a very lajgej^jecujarjociety. 
•etns. Re any . °f us, orthodox religion is now associated with prob- 
lient s aK l8l ° n is the violent politics of Northern Ireland, argu- 
^stauT * e rights of eth nic minorities, and death threats 

dist ant lx Wh ° ° fend Iranian muUahs - In nCWS reP ° rtS fr ° m 
Cr °ats I a , CeS ' eth nic religion is what inspires Bosnian Serbs, 
re ligio n a? T USlims t0 daughter each other. Voluntary association 
anti -aborV ^ t0 ° s eriously) leads to doctors being murdered by 
re lig ion ^ts. All 0 f t h is r e in forces the British preference for 
Piously COnfined to the private hearth and not taken too 
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It;, „ 

as y to h 

P ° N aritv r C , SUr P fised by the continued existence and indeed the 
^ the Polit r ° yal familv - lt seems an anachronistic institution 
Vrn p er 1C ^ 0f mass s °ciety. While it is clear that in the early 
^ of st t0le ° f the monarchy as a focus for the central- 

'>rt ant Po^r in the transition from feudalism was vitally 
y&ok'Z u, the dev elopment of the democratic institutions of 
>ed with , 1 the m °narchy should have been irredeemably 
T ed in m n ° W legitimate privileges of caste society. Thus 
T^ 1 stru^ Eur °P ean countries the forcible overthrow of a 
tibial st.' 6 f ° cused on monarchical rule was seen to be an 
> of pj: / n th e struggle for modernization and the mobihza- 
the V enthu «asm for national citizenship. And yet m 
o? ltl§ So seem family has survived the twentieth century and in 
h, ^ in ? mgly SUrvived transitions within the representations 
st> f latin , ° Cratic P° litic s- It has certainly remained at the 
h? 6 °f Pen", P ° litical institutions, and it has clearly become a 
v e popular cultural entertainment Indeed royal narratives 
«V to Constitme Qf more significant televisual 

• t^ . 

^^Tol 0 / Writin § the ways in which the royal family as an 
S Sll °^ bl nes authority and legitimacy are no longer self- 

UCCes ^l. This is not to say that there is a strong 1 
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-Publican c Urrent in contem Britain> but that * 

X (and ' * waU ^ ^ning Diana, a 
fe^/** greVmythofogical icons c > ^ 
been h ^ et al 1999 ))- the members of * e 
su L f T mg t0 the deman ^ «f a new cultural ^ J 
e S U l than in the P-ious transitions they b ^« 
th B » u 18 ChaptCr 1 sha11 ^scuss some aspects o V 
beco " ^ ha - shifted from symbolizing ^ #I 
o Brr; nte f nati0nal celebrities. The story is relevant ^ / 
tfSS CUltUrd StUdieS both because it iUustrates th J / 
ideX ?u° nS ° f tradition in -nstituting COnte ln^ e/ 
statu I' T bCCaUSe * Snares important ***** 
and power in the cultural politics of late mode'" -1 f 

not foL! BmiSh r °y al family in the later twen« e * ^ * 
that th. °? inter P r «ation of the significance of* r/ p- 
Jwh I 0 " 3 " lyin § at the heart of a network 
Cop o« mdUdeS thC P a ^-entary second chamber * M 
curious r ate P ° Wer of the landowning ^l.^A 
hCcJ1° T r ti0n °f modernization in British 
-volutin inc °mplete or unfinished character or ic t | 

need ta h" (Nairn 1988 )' While 1 *" 

«eg n th 3 ' 6 : aCCOUM ° f the COndnUed f Id 1 *</ 
*e sna,e f Chan g in g formations of British «f 
b V the rov!H Uable 1 Sha11 concentrate on the mode j# , 
royal Sf f ? miI y to the public culture of dem^ * P t ^ > 

wit h the dZ lnteres tingly struggled more or ( 
The R Ht u miCS °f embolic prestige. . tha t ^ J' 

is di"2 ; T 1 family are — 1 celebrities *J oC ^ 

th -at occl! 'V 116 Performance of public duties, r> paf « j 
Kat z l9 aS ° nall y b ecome international 'media 

seems th, ' u WeU as news about personal lives. 1* ^ ( l 

ences "5" 5S* ^ been genuinely popular ^ 

me an: that, ' ^ just Briti * h , media. By / 
ab °utth e d Pe ° Ple 3re tested in reading 

0 % soan ' ngS; that within the cast of what tfa 
he is and * ^ ho -ver loosely, based in ^ Af 

a "d that t h m Whose Popular identity is con** K , ^ 

the qual ifir l narrative s of family dynamics are y, 

da y con e D tl0nS 1 ShaU subsequently introduce, r c U 
SOCi ^ P-o'al and more ^ > « 
V The plethora of stories about the » 
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JUst aboufT 116 featUres ' and television programmes, etc., is not 
mirror i n S. ^ aS 3 collect ion of individuals but is also a sort of 
day §ende C ° m P etin g versions of Britishness as well as every- 
is ir > thesrd and family identiti es are overlappingly articulated. It 
the real . ynamics of identity by performers and audiences that 
erest in the British royals lies. 

Ihe Mention of Tradition 

^Westi, • 

* m °derni 8 the tran sformation of institutional symbolism 
itlgthro Ugh atl0n " iS necess ary to see change as a process develop- 
t0 be made tlme ' The first ste P here is t0 recognize that change has 
th ' S Aspect 8 ? 56 ° f by social actors while it is happening. It is in 
Pr ° Ved Part' tHe conce P t of the invention of tradition has 
"Action arK/ USCful ("obsbawm and Ranger 1983). In their 
an ^an ge 7 a t0 the collection of essays under this title Hobsbawm 
lotion * at " is as a response to the constant change and 

forrtl s and m ° dernity that actors have sou § ht t0 frame cha " ge 
? nevv bstit ntUalS ° f tradit ion. It seems that the changes generat- 
f m ° c tacy Ut !° ns ' snch as mass education or the politics of mass 
o Ctitio ^hist be effective ly legitimized through being given a 
ti^'' c °hesio° riCal CaSt; that is> thr ough inventing traditions to give 
° lls dram^. 0, and legitimacy to new social practices. These tradi- 
i ' Cess aril y Va ZC 3nd formalize through ceremonial repetition the 
fo agine d conf 6 and abstra ct values and identities of new sorts of 
l o rtn t0 the i7 Unitie s. They thus give the appearance of tangible 
of Cate nov eltv ea °f a collective memory, and thereby reassuringly 
^sonal ev * 3 S ° cial continuity that transcends the limitations 
tr %ou gh e ^ eri ence. 

J dlti ° n Was s thlS ° ri S inal form the concept of the invention of 
tish tedly > seen'^u 8 prima rily a functional response to change and, 
W» etlt ofm^ S ing Particularly salient to the period of estab- 
C 11 c a W ernizati °n it does not have to be restricted in these 
(Ch ° f n^ode 6 Seen a s a more general feature of the simula- 
Hu^ 1 ^) ¥ WOrkin g to dramatize institutional identity 
, 41t Urpi • - >' and ^ . , ,hirh new 



V 91 ! den HK nd t0 provid e a mythological terrain on which new 
C Ces °fal Can be enacted (for a description of some 
W> *W f ° r au thenticity amongst suburban residents^ 
3l So U °tion of r i lnve nting cultural traditions, see Chaney 1997). 
& tita . cle arl y rp] ad,t ion can therefore be used very loosely but it is 
n ^ ich c , Va nt to an institution such as the monarchy m 
ia,m s an unbroken link to antiquity (traditions can 
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t° °, f C0Urs e be invented for such monarchical innj # 
hon 1V ed dynasties as the shahs of Persia). In the Br> fcr 0 
^ h3t there has been a monarch occupying the , A ^ ^ 
^majority of the last thousand years, and they 
ver loosely, re l ated b SQme ^ / f famil tie to each _o b 

el . 7* **» " 0t mean, however, that the rito*. ^ 
« emon la ls of the royal family have remained u^rfX 
^penod; indeed it can be argued that the tr*^^ 
dunn P t rf ° rmance have been substantially invented 
du "ng the modem era. u Ho b< 

One of the contributions to th£ collecdon edited by * 0 f . 

archv Y ' Cannadin e suggests that the history of * e ^ V 
mllT 1820 Sh ° uld ^ divided into four ph** V 
oughly 1820-75, the monarch was head of a social e e yS 

heC; e r d i the rituais ^ were the d £53?/ 

Plavs^f aSS ' In the ^cond, 1877-1918, the na ^ 
bole m ° narCh desi S" ed to transcend social coo^ to J, 

invrnterT 8 "" 011 While lackin S an ? ^ o 
nado r ^ the phase, 1918-53, this *»» 

of the n 1Sm ^ buik "Pon and consolidated using 
audien * maSS media of P r ess and radio to ^ \ [S -A 

beth n ♦ , In the final phase, from the cu a s yi ■ 

hastcr Y WCre C ° mbined the intimate 
^dia ce Tr gly made P° ssible to transform the 

celebrities. cafl " A 

to seTh^ given us a framework within wh^ K 
tated eh? 3nd W ^ an emphasis upon monarchical t j , 
eontl* n§e ' W * '™» not so much despite, »*> A 
"tu Ul 7 * ^ 3nd -cumstance, that the "*^>^ 
ings o ° nCe m ° re> < 198 * 150). In the 

a culm ? - -Phcitly being asked to treat 

this Perf ° rman ce. that is an imaginative **^P^ 
Vertex l . SPe f aCUlar P erf ormances (and an ^f'J^J 
o PUbHc ternary) of symbolic i^^^ 
of p erfor '° rrect to emphasize the significance of* 
status l m r Ce hC d0es a ^me thaT the ***** 
^Probl! 311 Performers celebrities in _ * a t » * 

b ^:: c : ay The « s 

Struck ,' ^ § radu aUy become an audi*** b it# 
Uck oncers of a traditional crowd. 1* C ° 
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-"^cted item f 

f0rm ali 2at i 3 re P ertoir e of historical imagery allied with a 

that the ha 0 " ° f 3ddress and shows of deference might all suggest 
Or dert 0 aS1S ° f monarc hical privilege essentially persists but in 
° f s PectaTT P ChangC WC need to be more sensitive t° the dynamics 
Se e Chane" T dramatization (on changing meanings of spectacle 
v l99 3: ch. 2). 

^ of Majesty 

ltltl * nat Ure f u 

Mi m on arch 88 the mona rchy symbolizes awesome power 
qUal iti es as C S 3re frequently treated as being imbued with sacred 
theforr nsand eU ^ bdng aWe £ ° pursue boundless indulgence (on 
Can nadi ne " , meanin gs of some pre-industrial rituals of royalty see 
° f bur ea Ucr a P " Ce 1987 )- In the modern era, however, processes 
t0yal auth o atlZati ° n and secularization have inevitably meant that 
Co *tin Ue to n , ty has been diffused. And yet if the institution is to 
J^have t k ^ Validitv some as Pects of the aura of sacred 
° be tre ated maint ained— the members of the institution have 
> s ' The i W ! tH 3 de ference and a formality that signals their 
K Vek fr om t ^ pl,cation s of these demands work at a number of 
s eetl Poi nte . tnvia l to the serious. For example, it has jokingly 
r^ 8 °f new" 1 the Queen must th in k *e world permanently 
Q f Centl yrefu r u ? amt becau se wherever she goes somebody has 
' the royal f '* in her honour; more seriously, the members 
e St ^da^T y haVe been ex P e cted to exemplify conservative 



iu nt0 su to C3Use they symbolize national 'traditions'. I will 
th be corrf St * at in the news rhetoric of an era of mass culture 
i th eir Pre Setlt ! ncre asingly difficult for all public figures to control 
ao7 e of the 3nd Particularly to find ways of controlling the 
tln g as ^ act °rs of the rovol rhem to be always 



, 8 as m 0Pa i ° f the royal family to show them to 
h * ra ' ly loc a ^? tltUti on " has over the last hundred years _ 



- the monarchy becoming a cultural form 
P H lo Ca V" StitUti °n it has over the last hundred years been 
C'? ly °ne ! 31 the l«d of image and representation. More 
C y Van S3y that as *e substance of power has been taken 
C Ual ^mt T V C agencies s ° the spectacular representation or 
a S beC0me m ore salient. The best way of con- 
*S°f * form is as a distinctive vocabulary or 

C>t>ml reS f i0n - This pabulary will combine the faciht.es 
^ e vel 0ped ^h the codes and conventions of articulation that 
eSe resov, r apartic ular production setting. .. 
Ces b oth technical and expressive will be used to tell 
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tin?? SWtS ° f St ° ries or ^gage - P^ticular modes o 

So it follows that one wa of charactering *e ^ 
oscular cultural forms y the sorts of 

VCS th ^ typify it . But a concemr : tion 0 n content « ^ 
J*JJ of meaning th jnteracdon of for m an t b 

Pos t Characteri *tic modes of production that make rf 

n fo Ae Eristic ways in which ^ J> 

cub * r f manC£ (there is a fuller account of my ft^<f* 
- Wa! f in chan i994; ^ cular ^ 

* I " 1S how *e audiences for the monarchy ^SV' 
made " 3 P articular -°de of symbolic le-d^ 
made liable through media of mass commun^* g ^ 

British na r atiVeS ° f who the -yal family are, ho* * V 
le^t 3nd W ^ of "fe. and how they are th " j 
medif tUnate nati0ns h -e been told and **ttP 4 

sens ' u m ° narch y is merely the product of an <-> ^tf 
im2 WhlCh has functioned as a form of social gh^' 

5w* rCCOgniZe that *° se Wh ° haV£ be 1io ' f ^/ 
Naders LvT' ^ generall y Steer the of < \» 

simul a' ' 7 hiCh th£ y have seen as a neCCSSa y rher< / 

<2?2F a very dan ^- ««* There h T * V 

in 8 S P r ati ° n ° f the ^ -ages see Pearson 9*» ^ 
wha th ? a WhUe b °m sides have usually J^j^ 
norm " J 38 3Udience aerations while ^1^ > , 

entirely ™*T of me royals has never been b ^ y 

b «w e en r 60 " M ° re g^raHy, one can say 
intend" 6 "atus of a semi-sacred 

^ated JT*** ta a11 as P e cts of the lives of med<* , 
One " n ° m P atib le narrative demands. ^ 

cati 0n has thCn that the existence of media d P^' V 
of roy 7 been es sential for the dramatization if* «#y 

Events such as births ' SrKA 

able to be 6 biographical round of any 
in § war de a °H inCd With institutional celebrations S „ ^ 
the new sessions of the ^/ 

Sam e time * y 3S S ° mehow enshrining national id t0 
mC the ^ry fo rce of media demands constat 

r>-...3 . _ 



National fi 

fa ?ad e of 8111:68 means that it nas become impossible to maintain a 
tary 0n p f ?! alty as P ure ly public figures. The intertextual commen- 
s °nali 2e , ! C celeb rities, plus the drive in news discourse to per- 
dist 'ncti 0 PU k aCtivities ( ch aney 1993: ch. 4), has overwhelmed 
This is a pr een P ub li c and private spheres for such figures. 
h ° w m as u SS that has been particularly problematic in terms of 
ter ms J PU Ucs have been allowed to perceive royal figures — the 
figur es Th WhlCh WC are being invited to identify them as public 
Partici Pati o e rCmainder of this section wiU address this aspect of 
issUe Sofro n , m PUblk identi ty before returning to more general 

What i s narrativ es more directly. 
ti0ns of x^Ty 1 by the n °ti°n of participation in media presenta- 
^onarchy ' the third theme in the characterization of the 

^Qftie an' 3 ° UltUral f °rm, is the ways in which the public has 
K C9Use me? 46 " 06 f ° r the monarchy. This issue is important 
ee naroi Presentation means that the defining distance 
appear more PerS ° nage and their subjects is shrunk and made to 
C%es in th e mtlmate ' An earl y illustration of what is involved here 
° nati °n of r C ° ntem P°rary study by Mass Observation of the cor- 
and rnT 86 VI in 1937 (Jennings and Madge 1937; on this 
S °-Cha ne £dla Presentations of national rituals more generally 
'led *J, . 86a )- Let me nirW ™,t ™. rlptail here, which is con- 



fl rtlecl wi th h 86a) ' Let me pick out one detail here ' Whkh 
O first tim ° W PCOple heard radio broadcasts of the coro 
. binary ci . C SUch an event had been broadcast on the radio). 



^fronted w ZG T? S b PUbs and othe r pubUc places were suddenly 
H^PrisirJ a f ° rm of vicarious participation in national ritual 
ev^ ho C ° ntem P°rary observers reported that people did 
r e etlsta ndto W t0 Com P°rt themselves. Should they stand up or 
th SpCct a nd ,u ttention? Sh °uld men remove their hats as a sign of 
Y ghth ey w M the inf °rmal radio audience group behave as 
b* ese issue 6 ^ memb ers of the crowd physicaUy present? 
er> e th ev * afe at °ne level trivial but at another significant 
ho w t0 how a new form of public drama was being 
Jetton ^ type of citizenship was being articulated. fr« 
^" ,tl§ Points that the pronation in 1937 was seen as a possible 
th e > Ce dhi, t u 3USe th e previous heir apparent had just 
C ° re nn a r ° ne to marry a woman who was divorced and 
S « Q , tHere fore Pt3ble in *e eyes of the Church of England. There 
^r^ly an , a CriSis of legitimacy for the monarchy and con- 
M %er mfln nPreC6dented a mount of effort by opinion leaders 
l9 3>Pathv f mials Was tested in generating public interest in 
new King. By the time the King crowne 
and his daughter was in her turn being crowned 
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In this r*Jl relatl °nsh,p between monarch and subjects, 
the ^ ^^^^""^^initiaUy crystallized by Co ^ 

pan- ui a ; f e re r: in filming the ceremony of cr °« aij 

(into what Tur ' m ° narch bdng Cr °^ned «** 

clothed in n ^ ^ 3 limi " aI ^ 3 " d ^-emerge* 

invisible to the^r 1 ^ 0 ™ 31 ThiS transforma ti 0n is W>' 

available to ^ 3'^" P~ in the Abbey but could be,** 

influential people were ? ^T^' A 

Priety of in effect g X * ^ * 3S t0 ^ 

audiences Pan of! ^ ^ ** ^^sond me* 

which they watched P ^ eived P roblem was again the ways'" 

likelv rhJ i C ° Uld not be controlled so it was thought to * 

W ° Uld be " ^ ^-nlngP^ 
battle by arguin g th " EventUaUv the *^ derni ^e rs ' *» * 

best be ensued Z J** " ** *** *** ^^arch ecu 

ritual-giving the m , ^ neW m0nafCh at *d * ati °" a 

important precedent™ 7 ' hUm3n ' Iri ef^ * 

had to be redramatiLd 35 by "S^*"' th *t 

available to a global ^ entertainment that ^ s ulti matel)' 

fully discussed in Chanev S ^ ° f ^ * m °* 

The effect of the )- 
national ritual as the rr UCCeSsful tdevisin g of sU ? a ^ifica* 
in three ways. First it " °*T g of a new monarch %v as * foun d 

ment in representat'ionso'f ^k^™ 38 ^-^L** 

royal family as a nar £ ° f nat 'onal life. Secondly, « es^.^ th e 

medium. Thirdly it ^ ^ OUrce > a1 ™* a gen f ^ fo r & neW 
a traditional institution r u maugurate a successful a <W tat ionof 
consequences have nor u conditions oflate mode *~Ui tv These 
bolic institution ( a combined very happ ily> J 

restaged to the dernaJ I t ° f coUectlve ldent,tv) h * s h a d to be 
audiences. That is the ° f public entertainment fo r 
members of the royal feS* ° f broadenin g public int e the 
much like anyone el se in T y 3nd showin g them aS '^n^™ folks' 
ocular celebrities no Ion ""^ 3udience waS th3t icaffle 
be shielded from the £ ° automatic defe^ bC flr t0 

inevitable consequence isthTu^ ° f the """T The 
«» now commonplace f Qr I r ° yals haVC bee " femil ^5 jd-» 

^en (sometimes abusive^ nT C ° rcferrcd t0 by thdr ^ ^JU <* 
There has therefore d n ' Cknames in Popular media. 

■utimacy with the British* , d * CUri ° US " CW ^ ilbliC 
ntls h royal family The constant a tt ^ f 
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p^ erse media means that the mass audience is aware of the most 
in , Vate d oings of individuals. In this process the characterization of 
qu . 1Vldu als aS) for example, heroes, victims, villains, or fools is 
jj^ty accomplished and becomes part of the stock of everyday 
pledge bandied about in pub, workplace, and the home. The 
fro 66 " ° f 'Pergie', Duchess of York, who has moved effortlessly 
p e r0rna ntic princess to public buffoon is a cautionary tale of the 
ceU ° f Celebrit y- h ood (although her afterlife as b-list television 
co , lty c °nfirms the conclusion that you need never fall into 
the* f obscurity). The majesty and mystique of royalty has 
th r C been made paradoxical— both continuaUy emphasized 
tio ^ gri formal roles and punctured through intimate personahza- 
heir g ' Ve but ° ne example, the publication of a letter from the 
misV 0 - the throne in which he confesses a wish to become his 
re , reSs ' tampon signals an unprecedented degree of intimate 
eiat ion). 

( l9 g lUig ' s fascinating study of everyday talk about the royal family 
ar ) ls germane to the general issue of celebrity status. Billig 
ship CS that for the audience thrust into this quasi-intimate relation- 
f 0t ^ Wlt h their symbolic rulers the revelations are not straight- 
wid arC J v discrediting. It is rather that this relationship is part of a 
mo , r Shi ft in public discourse: 'It is a theme of this book that the 
temn £ry and lack of deference [of the Royals] . . . represent con- 
Positb" 7 ideol °S ical forms by which the unprivileged accept their 
only? 11 ° f ordinariness ' (1992: 14). In this account the audience is 
'maeer ° ° f h ° W ^ monarchy is mediated to them through 

aware^ ° f staged occasi °ns and intimate revelations. They are 
distinct being mani Pulated through spectacle but accept it as a 
an jj f orm of public life an d entertainment. Cynically aware ot 
sonae !j. Clable f ° le distance between performers and public per^ 
repre Se audience seem to be able to work with images and 
no esc ntaUon existin S in an infinite regress from which there is 
approp 1 * to ' reaUty '- BiUi § ^ggests that in their sophistication Ot 
theo ret tlation a " d P artic ipation the mass audience anticipate t e 
the aud Cal f ascinati °n with simulation in postmodern culture; tor 
It is a li ? CC: majestv is acce P ted as display— it is an image. 
72). the more rea l. rather than less real, for being such (IW ■ 

ces^'of S Study W3S of ^urse undertaken before the career of Prm- 
unhap a,la had move d from romantic marriage to betrayed wite 
transce 7 lover ' and ulti mately tragic martyr. As I have noted, Diana 
tion t Q ded the Symbol ic status provided by the traditional institu- 
hecome a g i obal star (and therefore deserves a separate 
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study in her own right, particularly in relation to her ^ l0 j 
and Steinberg 199 9). As such a mythological 
th « she is/was anachronistic in relation to the trad^>f* 
■nstitution is meant to represent. It is, however, true * gti 
°* 7 ins «tution adequately to dramatize an app »P (c r 
h « death both illustrated the demands of televisual >d d 
and defenders of the royal family at this time £ th a 
^ther the appropriate script for public m**^ ly *J, 
n «.onal institution or conventional' family), and . >^ f 
ened th e viability of the monarchy itself. The 

Tl b V h3t the eventual transition to a new ^ 

staged, but it is unquestionable that l 
f ^ Princess of Wales, robbed the royal 
Z f 7 35 a s y mb °Hc institution. They may * e 0 f e# 
2 CCS f% adapted to the demands of new 
ta us but it is also at least that they will be < 

is rK °V he 3ltar of dramatic verisimilitude. What fl 
^ s hat their fail ure to conform to the «»^ t to 
cult" beW) m ^ condemn them as irre^ in * 
or uT ° f new mill -nium (discussed more ^ 
ror thcoming). 



Cel ebrity status J 

A ff ^ $ 

PubS ^ ^ mod - of self-congratulatory 
one ofl SCOUrSe in Britain about how good *** ^ > 
°f the R • I k° St gently reiterated themes is * 4 fy 
corSin T h t0yal ^mily. Rather than take the «f ^ 
the mod -nity at face value I hope to j ^ u 

* e" 11 " f ° rm °f the monarchy is only unc< S ^ 

Publ T 6 C ° nStitUte an ideol °^ ° f r3PP el>V 
*e mCd Private ^ves; between the pW^ * * 

It isTn " ;^ ° f the d ° mestic stings in htV V 
d -e op 1 " 6010 ^ *at makes sense of a type of \ 0 ^ J 
idcoS?. m an era of mass television and v*** e6 
l99 0 ) § B y n ln ^ ass communication more gene^ 1 < ( / 
ideo has Wully summarized a 

^tressef f of the monarchy (1992), but £ ^ 

§°ver nme an ldeol °gical deception that 

public"^ 1 (3nd in Aat sense retains Habe^ ^ 
CSpher e rather than Scanners reformulate 01 

Davi <lChaney 



th an ill?? 1 See the ideology of the monarchy as more complex 

story of § ras P this complexity it may be helpful to link the 
V ' SUal genre m ° narch y with the narrative ideologies of other tele- 
thus see it CS SUCh 3S the c °ntinuous serial and the crime series, and 
metlti oned 3S 3n lmportan t element in reconstituting public life. I 
' n§ ^ R rit e f rllCr ^ idea that the multitudinous stories concern- 
the interw r ° yal family can be seen as cumulatively analogous to 
^VanJ ,g aVin S narratives of a continuous serial or soap opera 
adVatlta ge of \ WaS ° ne of the fc* 1 to develop this analogy). The 
to concentr analo gY is that it brings out how royal stories tend 
StrUch Jral ° n inter P ers °nal tensions, rather than issues of 
esse ntiall y w nS '° n; iC also hel P s to bring out how characters as 
r0yaIf amil7° Oden 3nd two-dimensional as many members of the 
S6rials can b anStiU comm and public interest. Above all continuous 
tlVeset tin gs e ^ t0 P riva tize public life— more or less representa- 
tive * and characters are explored through the perspective of 
ext ensiv e) Pe " ence (the literature on this genre is now quite 

n Ster s crint 3nal0gy Cannot be P ushed to ° far - there iS n ° 
S° litic al pre ^ narrativ e for the monarchy, who are subject to real 
d°ft si gnifi c SU, ; eS ^ but the current treatment of the royal family 
■i nt Wav" l blur pubHc a °d private distinctions. Meant in a 
hosier,- J? this is one of the familiar objections to media 
la etWeen Publ that the media should res P ect 3 distinction 

» 1 tHat ' her C and Private hves: usually leading to a further corol- 
t 1 Cr than the y do not, celebrities can be seen to be victims 



^^sthr^^ (an a PP roach unsurprisingly popular with 
l SUl *e t h 

Ori 'tings PUbUc roles can be defined and restricted to for 
lv at e „.° ' tne p u hlir : u\ir «ettines and 



th ' def ere nf m r 1VeS) - These objections suggest harking back 
J? ass ^m e *u m ° de of "Presentation and are misplaced because 
n a| w .. ie that n„ki:- , :^^A,tn (he- 



sh/ tC e3i Peri P PUblk drama of family life in pubUc settings ; 
C ° f Perfor 11 ^ iS the st °ry. In the constant shifting between the 
of! tHe ^T taf m ^ Ce and what has been necessary for its produc- 
n Mic ^' it VC fl 0f the r °y al fa mily constitutes for us an imagery 
C Cr them reflexivel y articulates the nature of collective life. 
C t0 m media > Particularly televisual, discourse that 

a> ar ypol,v W ° rk in equivalent ways are stories about con- 
<i ^ 3nd What S Parks has caUed the 'drama of crime 

C^. th e a , St ° ries abou t "real life' trade upon, and of course 
C 8 * h ave f T n ces' sophisticated grasp that institutionalized 
* C V i n ° J 36 st aged and managed through interpersonal 
3ddi tion to this sociological sense which allows 
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everyone a degree of identification with people in a 
these stories also have distinctive narrative emphases t ^^frtf 
ize distinctions between genres. In relation to the roya ^ ^ a s 
emphases that come through critical commentar ^ w hist° ri , 
ordinary responses in studies such as Billig's are. . tu tjoii 8 
symbolism offers a degree of stability and identity iot \^ ¥ 
order that is, quite often grudgingly, admired and apl*^ ^it^\ 
the romance of family life is particularly salient to ferna^ 
and in this sensibility the royal family reinforce gen "f^p c an be 
and that the pomp and privileges of symbolic lea e ctio nS° 
ambivalently appropriated in ways that confirm the sat^ flesho0 t 
the ordinariness of everyday life. These emphases n e P 
the ideology of the mediated monarchy. 
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t Stablis hed a t o d monarch y. like mediated politics, is now a well- 
l ar gue th at ^ for aca demic study. One approach to each area is 
19 Prot »oti 0 media have amplified, or provided a new tool for 
Al 93)of 'oval! 1 ° f ' ° Ur alread y existing collective fictions (Chaney 
I ttla tive{ v ° r P ° litics but without altering their fundamentals. 

can as 1 wm > that ±e media have alter 

A c ^c entr d ' the v «y basis of royalty and politics. (Although I 
C me diation tC f 0n rovalt y-British royalty-the two questions of 
fe* a Ppr 0ac u ° f r °y% and politics are connected.) Whereas the 
J* 1 history f r §ards medi ation as a late twist in royalty's long- 
^ itself;' Second starts instead from the process of medi- 
, rK S out ; ' a § enera l phenomenon, and explores how it is 
t 0 V as * *e specific example of royalty. I will not try to 
p r „ ksh the , p 6 Ultimat e value of these two approaches, only 
O is thar C0 ? d 3 PP roac h a stage or two further. My starting 
K ^ Ce of rn , demen ^ in the monarchy (not only the per- 
O the COn y ty 3nd the circulation of representations about it, 
mak P ? mption of royalty) 1 are primarily mediated, which 
V*- com Plexity in analysing the historical surfaces 

j if ! CUlties «n be illustrated by looking briefly at the 

C^nr, Naim ' S celebrated analySiS ° f ^ 1 
^firm, e£nc ^«ed Glass (1994). Its first edition (1988) can 

ly m the fi rst approach to the mediated monarchy As 
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1 If the television 
'audience' is empirically 
elusive, yet continually 
constructed as 'fact' by 
the television industry 
(Ang 1991), so too is 
the royal 'audience' a 
production of the 
various sectors of the 
royalty industry. Which 
is not to say that royalty 
has no one watching it, 
only that we have to be 
very cautious about 
claims to speak for it. 
This is a variant on the 
general problem of 
'public opinion': Pollock 
(1976); Bourdieu (1990). 



a primarily political analysis of the developing relations P ^ 
British monarchy to the structure of the British state 8 ^ 
hierarchy it treats the monarchy's obvious cekbritfeation ^ 
show: 'in Britain at least, the Queen and her family are ne* ^ 
stars, or celebrities. They possess ... an element of W^^Wi 
glamour is in the end far greater than that of any media 1* ^ 
(from 1st edition, in 1994: 27). He argued that, for all ' ts P 
the British royal family was a successful adaptation to ^ bolica lly> 
which managed to hold the social hierarchy in P hcc ' S l beC o^ 
even if the conditions under which it did so now included 
media celebrities as well. . ) 0$'* 

By the second edition (or at least its new introduC "° n eS pect " 
argument had changed, although in one « uda \LtofW 
remained unresolved. Given the fall in popularity of B» <the 
as an institution in the early 1990s, he wrote in 1994 & 
mirror-image has shattered and the glamour of ' Br ' ' se fl tS 
effaced itself. However, no other convincing image ye J. ^ 
itself to the formerly enchanted' (1994: p. xix). Not : fll 
Nairn leave open how this crisis will be resolved, but h ^ 

Urifish 1 



4 



-.-mi leave open how this crisis will be resolvea, ,y r 

comment on whether the celebritization of British r y ^ 
anything to do with generating this crisis (rather he (l9 j~ 
another direction, to contradictions within Thatche° 
p. xxiii)). Nairn makes no comment on the ultimate roy* ^ " 
of the 1990s, Princess Diana, and her possible role in * 
role that became easier to see from the mid-1990s ° nW * t ed °* 
first edition, when discussing royal attire, he had corn ^ 
the untypical (and temporary) impact of Diana on r °y alty , tti iy tf 11 
from general fashion: Diana's rejection of what Nairn . ^ 
"the permanent effigy-look' (in 1994: 31), in favour ot ^ ^ 
at being fashionable (1994: 32). But, as we will see, ^ 0I 
Diana's merging with the fashion world that prove 1^ 
lasting change. I comment later on Prince William's co 
in this direction. ^ 

Should we, then, in view of late 1990s opinion P°!^ a ' S 
gested a revival in royalty's popularity after Princess m ^^ 0 
adjust Nairn's original argument again, and claim a re** 1 ^ V 
of the British monarchy's 'mirror' to the nation? It is l ° t%i e^\ 
reach such a conclusion, but we can surmise that, to the e ^0 
such a re-enchantment is under way, it is likely to be at . ^ 

»ect» ve hV iH 



0 



transforming the residual political associations - - j ve 
ever more into the coinage of celebrity. From the P 6 ^ 0 ^ 
start of the new century, Nairn's 1988 reading of the m° ^ 
terms of a 'moral-spiritual authority' that operates abov 
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Atlea stthat he Pr ° CeSS ° f mediation looks increasingly implausible. 
a w iU be the wider implication of my argument. 

VUS{ « Bring Famous , 

Nai rn . 

3s ) o n ^ e ISSes the ide a of British royalty as 'just celebrities' (1994: 
' %0lv es rrT gr ° Unds that r °yal, unlike simple media, celebrity 
J°yal, y 0lJ !^ bershi P of a genuinely exceptional category. To be 
il y> the Cnter by birth (° r bv marriage) the nation's first 
optional ° f Britain ' s social hierarchy. For Nairn this 
bating A St , atUs makes any thoroughgoing royal populism self- 
, s ' n s he p uts it :_.,„„, 



: Puts it ironically: 
""id 0 f 3 

[ reScri be s J*° ral " S P iritu al authority is at stake which allows-indeed, 

k Utab sol Utel SltS t0 *e lower regions and enthusiasms for the denizens, 

Pin 8 * foot K tS g ° ing native - There is sim P ly n ° lon S" term Wy ° 
Un Hin m ampS - (1 " 4: 33) 

tyt)e ofp e g Nairn ' s argument is a sharp distinction between the 
? He 'fcriv^r authorit y which royalty involves and that which 
ri Ce *> b e e ,° m mer e media fame. Certainly there is a difter- 
&S of C0 Xp ained - Royal celebrities are not just any celebrity 
ri l ,Shr oyalr, UrSe ' CVen in th e first edition, does not dispute that 
a Thi Mi ft -7 arecele brities). 

diffef^T** be ex P re ssed in structural terms. Royalty have 
rn ^tem 1^ ° f Preeminence from most celebrities, relative 
>• altho J K U « h whi <* they acquire celebrity status. Whereas 
eel J g Part jf n0t aU ' ot her celebrities are celebrities by virtue of 
at rit y posit" an bduStr y which generates an endless stream of 
C aryitl § sneT ° f Varvin g ranks, with their occupants changing 
O abo v ! I r ° yalty means occupying the highest level of a 
oco ty ' V nVc test of ^eiety, in most circumstances for ire. 

C py Z n> have n ° rivais for thdr status ' since y 

1o te ' y Pass th X ° f 3 Whole social s y stem; whereaS mCdia St3rS 
th«°r gh 3 P ar ticular region of the media system. It is 
C *V. w ° re that a * Aids victim, reflecting on what Pnn- 
W a J" t0 the London Lighthouse project had meant to 
V? fil * st 8 ° ry difference between her and even the most 
\ >mucTV BeCaUse she was so high-profile, no one could 
V Us - it fet ? Aids acceptance. Even when Elizabeth Taylor 
2000 24) 311 ami - climax in comparison' (quoted Daily 
° WeVer ' doe s not exempt royalty from contradictions 
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the te° si0llS 

similar to those which affect celebrity status, particular ^ 
between their ordinariness and their extraordinariness. 
surely is not that royalty is entirely separate from the ge ^jer^' 
tions of celebrity, but that in royal celebrity two, not one, 
ies of social exclusion coincide. Royalty are exce P tiona y eI . ar chy (7 
their position in both a social hierarchy and a media 1 It » s 
Couldry 2000 on the 'symbolic hierarchy of the media r ^ caS e, 
clearly wrong to collapse the two hierarchies into one ce j e bfW 
but equally, given that they continually intersect in ^ ^ aifI) s 
'world', why assume in advance that the 

'authority lj separ3t e 

term) of royalty will always be grasped by its subjects ^ js 
from, and in a sense superior to, general media cele {e q\i\$ s ' 
perhaps what the first approach to mediated monarc y ^ ^ 
but it involves making more general assumptions a ^ ffO 1 " 
tinuation of political and social authority, and its i" s & yyt tt>' 
processes of mediation; yet this is precisely what is m rs^ ^ of 
very least, we need empirical research into people's actu 
the priorities between different forms of social an 
authority. -^o^K 
Clearly Nairn is right to deny that royalty are merely ^ ^0 
being famous' (nor are most celebrities: that is part of t ^ or jr/ °' 
what we might call the 'celebrity system'), but the ^ s0 c$ 



royalty is not hermetically sealed from other contests ^ 
and symbolic authority, particularly those in the media 8 djsC uS s ' 
anthropologist Maurice Bloch makes an analogous poi^ ' ^ 
ing ancient royal ritual in Madagascar, long pre-da ting 
media: 



In order to understand royal symbolism it is necessary to sff ^ 
tionship of the practices and concepts governing royal life and 
ing the life of ordinary people; only in this way will we be able to ^ ^ 
the emotional and political power of these [royal] rituals for 
witness them. (Bloch 1 987: 272, added emphasis) ^ 

We cannot, in other words, understand the resonance 
to transcendent authority have, unless we understand ho 0 
embedded in, and in part generated from, the ^ 
everyday life. In contemporary societies, however, 
relationship-between the royal and the 'ordinary'- 15 n * fu # ( 
primarily through the media. It is worth therefore expl^^ 
how royal celebrity is involved in the contradiction ■ ^ 
ordinariness and extraordinariness which characterizes all 
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h taw 

The h 

tCtl ir i th e SG f P ° PUliSm in trainers * is taken from a P ress article writ " 
feferen ce Ob '" 13 * ° f Princess Diana ' s death ( Grove 19971 10) ' * e 
t0yalt y, and b° USly being t0 new forms of P ubHc mournin g h y non " 
bef ° re ' r oyal SU PP° sed political significance. But it was not long 
' n P*li c . f 1C ° no § ra P h y involved royals themselves wearing trainers 
S °Uv eriir E ° r exam ple, in a photo reproduced in the Sun's 'Royal 
§ill 8 fr 0m ltl0n ' for Prin ce William's 18th birthday, of him emer- 
l M P rinc a ^ r after a driving lesson (Sun, 17 June 2000: 9; Fig. 
l8th binhn llHam ' in replies to Press Association q uestions for 

? ntra st With inSiStCd that he P referS ' C3SUal WCar ' (ibid ' ); ^ 
Cl >rio Us d * S Eton uniform no doubt, but by contrast also with 
^dbvk ion of casual wear (tie, kilt, and sporran) often 

Hart %m Cr ' 

° re sub % William (or his press team) decided to make 






' 17 Ju "e ?nn?, WUUam emerges from < 

uo - © UK Press. 



car after 
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a driving 
Royal Cele 
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sport- 



him available for the Sun's front page for that special editi^ 
ing under his Eton long-tailed jacket a Union Jack wa,s j^, a ^ 
radio mike clipped onto it). The publication date (alt 0 
days before Prince William's birthday) coincided wit ^^ad- 
crucial Euro 2000 football match against Germany. ^"^gla^' 
line and byline: 'heir we go . . . Footy-mad Wills cheers ^ ^ 
The waistcoat itself had sewn onto it the words ' Gro ° V ^ oV j e b^ 0 
the Sun explained, this was the 'catchphrase of his ^ to nig ht S 
Austin Power—. . . and let's hope we all feel like that arte 
result!' Whose populism are we talking about now? ^ p U bl> c 

The combination of the uniform of Britain's most e 
school with a Union Jack waistcoat (seemingly artless y^ 
ized with Prince William's own homage to one of the rr^ ^ 
films of 1999) fits, in a curious way, Nairn's descriptio Q[ p 
royal dress as 'totemic exhibitionism' (1994: 31), but har ^ ( ^ 
term 'anti-chic'. Prince William, unlike his mother, is no ^ 
conscious [Prince] who cannot wear fashionable clot es ^ 
commentary on Princess Diana put it, quoted Nairn c j 0 tb^ s 
Prince William, on the contrary, can both wear iashl ° n ^ e ei 
off duty and adapt his formal clothes for fashiona ble^ ^ 
ectly populist, ends. As the 2000 series of royal birt ^ ^.up 
hardly avoided suggesting, and the Sun insisted, he I s ^ ^ fo r 
Prince' (Sun, 17 June 2000: 3), dressed not for reS ^^ n iy 
admiration, even if a few notches short of a new roya ^ 
the pre-coronation Edward VII). This is everyday r°y a eVe n 1 
able to turn everyday fashion into an extraordina y> 
contradictory, icon of ordinary allegiances. f cofl^f 

This iconic clothing has to be placed in the context ^ ct P> 
between 'ordinariness' and 'extraordinariness' for roya y 
rity generally. A central paradox of film stars, indeed o ^ tb e ' f 
ties, is that to varying degrees they are 'ordinary' un d er 
'extraordinariness' (Dyer 1998: 43; cf. Couldry 2000: 94- /• ^ 
larly paradoxical is the television 'personality'. wh ° t j,e ^ 
people's eyes) has few distinguishing features apart } \ s0$ 
(hardly trivial, however) that he or she is on television. ^ 
opera celebrities are perhaps the most paradoxical 0 ^tf 0 
their media role is to play ordinary people' (often with a 
their real-life class position: Couldry 2000: 103). . c &^' 

The British monarchy, since at least the early twentie' ^ ^ 
has presented itself as an 'ordinary' family (Davies x9 "' & ^ , 
the tensions associated with this self-image reached a ^ o 
Princess Diana's 1990s claim to be more 'ordinary' than & 
the royal family. Whereas, as Nairn (1994: 22) argues. 
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am % had b 

the 'them' f been P°P ularl y imagined as on 'our' side against 
P r oje cted th the , ' s y st em' (the political side of the state), Diana 
'tself, at lea * di fference onto a conflict within the royal family 
5S So ma n St famous Panorama interview onwards. Diana, 

■ althou §h i n f OSthumou s tributes claimed, was the 'real' royal 
binary- *1 onl y ro y al by marriage) because she was more 
' 0Stt °tich w-T ^ (in faCt rea1 ' since here ditary, royals) who had 
L° f his advi ' ° rdinar y people*. Prince William has with the help 
into 3^ S ° Ught to mrn the performance of 'ordinariness' 



b, 



I -3ry' , - ' -j o-' 

5 t0l Jch wi !" , (in fact real > srnce hereditary, royals) who had 

rise 

Unde rw a T for the r °y al famil y as a whole - 

JSfest, is a 8 the differences between royal and other celebrity, I 
& k2 i* parallel structure, summarized diagrammatically in 
ltlte rs ect ' s . n r °y al celebrity, two social and symbolic hierarchies 
M (be cau S e Ce f British r °y als a re both the apex of a social hierarchy 
fare ' eli te tvB° ^ particular way they enter the celebrity field) a 
e * tra ordi nar Pe ° f media celebrity, with global reach. The ordinary/ 
%r Je as y para dox is, in fact, not so much distinctive of celeb- 
* ^ide'r s f hierarc hies. It is because media celebrity is part 
y^bolic hierarchy between media and ordinary (i.e. 





Extraordinary 



CELEBRITY. 



ROYAL QpLEBRITY 

Extraordinary 
(uniquely) 



dry 
S) 



Ordinary 



Ordinary 
(performatively) 



°NALITY' 
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non-media) 'worlds' (Couldry 2000: ch. 3) that media sta • (tf 
and 'personality' are each contradictory positions: extraor 
virtue of their place in the media world), yet also ordi " ar r j tieS , W 
exhibit the same paradox, not because they are cele r 
because they are the apex of a hierarchy: the disc ° Ve ^ lit y fto" 1 
ordinariness 'after all' is part of what legitimizes the meq u * 0 f talk 
which they benefit. As Michael Billig in his brilliant stiU ^ 
about British royalty (1992: 82) puts it, when discussing tU s 



Loyally \iyy£.. OL) JJUIS 1L, Win." — — -J 

ently status-effacing magic of meeting royalty: 'difference ^ 
seem to disappear from such moments of myth. But ^ eS 



illusion, the mystification, or the forgetfulness. The i 
must persist, in order to make those desired moments o ' 



magical,' and therefore, we might add, so effective as ■* ^ 
tions. A socially legitimized hierarchy must, as Maur 
(1987) suggests, connect the extraordinary to the ordinal ^ $fP l 
British royalty, not in spite of but because of the ac ^ ^ 
exclusiveness which underlies their position, are the "^jsO" 1 
ordinary embodiment of ordinariness. The particular para 
entirely new, since it was that old apologist of empire Jo^ 
who wrote that the King 'while lifted far above the na« _ 
also be the nation itself in its most 

characteristic for*. ^ 
Nairn 1994: 23). 2 What is new is that royals now share ^(f 
media celebrities the fate of playing out this ordinary |S 
paradox before the media's gaze (cf. Walter 1999: Z/'/' ^ 
more, as representatives of the British state, they can" ^ ^pct 
insulated from political discourses which seek to 



1 !wiU come back 

^"ratiaie being 

bcm 8 ordinary. 
3 Hi 8hgrovei sth e 

»u„ try residence 
olP ™« Charles, 
William's father. 



life's own social hierarchies through populist gestures^ 
famous example of this interplay was Tony Blair's co-<\ 
Princess Diana as 'the People's Princess' in his 'spontane 0 ^ 0 I 
sion speech on l September 1997. But many other P a g oH 
iconography could be explored: Tony Blair's children, ^ 0 
*e steps of 10 Downing Street in jeans and trainers th ^ 
the May 1997 election, and Prince William, emerging * > #P 



trainers from a car on HighgroveV forecourt, may s 
Cerent hierarchical systems, but the popub* & fu lly c 
embod V a * structural similar. They are b° tb bie s i*| 
ducted performances of 'ordinariness' within to** ^ 
ln gly unsure of the stability of their legitimacy- 
Sec , tlons > 1 w ant to develop this idea by exploring W ^ 
Political background to Prince William's everyday P°P 
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ier e 



at ial ysin J*° w ays one could pursue this. One would involve 
° nt0 ' cont dCtailed narratives associated with, and projected 
' te bellj 0lls emp0rai 7 British royalty— for example, the image of 
atld in a m o r ° yalty> pro J ected so successfully onto Princess Diana 
h °Wev er !° re muted and controlled fashion onto her son. 4 Instead, 
Petite t0 ex P lore how far a more abstract, structural 
base d o n s C3n be taken ' B °th celebrity and royalty are hierarchies 
S ' Ve ' a «d th Clal eXdusion that need to project themselves as inclu- 
Hi ngabo eir ma in means of self-projection are the media. By 
Underst andi° Ut ^ tensions which this involves, can we advance our 
batchy? n§ ° f the recent history of Britain's mediated 
^at Ce i , . 

Hicht he m iS Part of a social hierarchy rests upon the fact 
t e * c Hdf industries are compelled to deny: that most people 
i reas °n s *T direct Participation in media production, even if 
of op en , JUstific ations for this exclusion are hardly the sub- 



open n , J mcatl °ns for this exclusion are hardly tne »uu 
„ tial se gre Uc deba te. Indeed, as I have argued elsewhere, the 
° duc tion c 8atI ° n ° f most P e °P le from processes of media 
S ^boH CD ° ntnbutes to the legitimization of the concentration 
3,1 ^me r media ins titutions (Couldry 2000: 52-5). This 
organ; 1 "' essen tially, about the ideological implications of 
, & Nation n ~f„i „ . ■ „,uirh I cannot 



of 



s Patiai argUrtle nt. 

hi ° r Sani ' """^""auy. about the ideological imr 1 -"' 

!> e here 3 ? 0n (Lefebvr e 1990; Debord 1983), which I cannot 
T ? S ar °Und , Ugh k has 3 detailed bearing on the spatial ten- 
C e is a H - brit * deluding royal celebrity (Couldry 1999). 
th 0s ?< anCe ' and 1 would argue an implicit hierarchy, 
* .„ m or 'on' th* m a-, f w P not. This remains 



eel i ^ if * U1 on ' *e media and those not. This remains 
ofS »u4 hard °y er ( 199 * 42) classically argued, media 
C ial mobii aS m Stardom > is associated with a wider ideology 
th /' the '^h of success*. Indeed, it is this underlying 
?Sal ^ § ive s spice to that myth: 'you too can become 
( Sh If :V;' SPlteof evervthin,. . .' 



, , "^wevej. " everything . . . 
5 t a 98 *ei r n f0yalty share s with wider celebrity some features 
s C d mo >C rmal PhySical remoteness from audiences, except a 
V Sal c?K° f ' aCCess '). there are others that royalty canno 
^ S > h of s , rit y ca nnot, without much farther work, reproduce 
S f^h for T 688 ' 1 precise ly because it is the one type of sue 
N> b irth IT CVer y°ne is in principle impossible-for eve 
1* truc ture', , Ced - " might be argued, royalty is one of the 
^ S °reso ° f in ^ Ualit y which makes the myth of 'ordinary 



in rK« Witn meaning. 

hC l99 0s, however, saw one royal, Princess Diana, 
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4 For a particularly 
interesting exploration 
of the coincidence in 
Diana of wider 
narratives around self- 
help and the 
contradictions of 199* 

femininity, see 
Blackman (1999). For a 

use ful insistence that 
royalty oflera discursive 

space whose multiple 
uses cannot be reduced 
,o one simple message, 
. McGuigan (2000). 



see P 
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0 f suc cesS ' 

develop her celebrity into a curious variant of the my ^^fr on 
and this (leaving aside the details of the symbolic work ^^jl 
which, see Blackman 1999) was related to her unusua |y,a 
position within the royal hierarchy: a member by ^"^dit^ 
failure in her royal duties from the perspective of t e 
members (or most of them), and a rebel. ^ a( j e he (e ' 

There are a number of interesting connections to , £ t0 
First, there must be some connection 

(although it is , n l99 os 
exactly what) between the unstable support for political 
Britain and the wider fall in allegiance towards the syS tem s a | 
system (and of course many other countries' politica^^^,^.^ 0 
well). Political alienation, and its connections with the 
politics, is an important and growing debate (Eliasop ^ ^ 
1999; Buckingham 2000), to which there is no space ™^fct& 
except to mention that 1990s Britain also saw the rise ^ j0 s o^ e 
of protest in public space (Couldry 2000: part III) ^ c t^ 
respects resembled the public actions in the weeks a 
Diana's death. This is an unexpected connection across ^ Q] 0 
terrain that I have explored in detail elsewhere ^ 
forthcoming). t0 

A second, although highly speculative, connectio { at tr> 
Castells's (1997) diagnosis of the growing structural co 
heart of contemporary social and economic organiza ^ ne tW° r ^ 
lute divide, and opposition between the interests or 
and the interests of the individual. The network is the ^ 



through which capital, information, and profits ^jUt^f 
through certain key nodes, but moving nonetheless s jte 0 

ence to local claims. By contrast, the individuals jyof^ 
identity-construction remains the local place (which is r * s 
consequence to the network). As Richard Sennett (19 ^ t v ^ 
fully argued for the specific case 

ofwhite-collarwor^-^tiv^ 
growing crisis in individuals' capacity to tell convincing ^ ^ 
of how, and where, they belong, and how what they ^ 
wider sense. „ \ s0 in e 



Princess Diana, paradoxicaUy, may have signif^' 0 0I W 
least, an analogous conflict between individual and sy ^ 
enemy being the unyielding face of royal trading ^ «j 
admired for her professionalism, for her ability to g° jj b<^ ( , 
and performing in public, in spite of her personal tu* l0 
the scenes, but also for the explicit challenge she rr i a ,t> 



malities of royal protocol and a perceived failure of & ^ 
to connect ( c f. Gibson 1999). There are of course m 
dories which resonate with wider problems of loss 



^ P r oject° d ' f ' " the C3Se ° f Diana ' r ° yal celebrity COUld 
c °inecti 0n Cte f ° nt ° k a wider anti-systemic crt de cceur, then the 
'" 4; 33) t S ° r ° yalt y' s shifting moral-spiritual authority' (Nairn 

( * e lon g-te° t0day ' S Wider shifts in P oliticaI and social cohesion 
in!!" 1 P ° litics ' of alienation from formal politics) may be 



S, 



>Q tne 

We n eedm ° n ls ne cessary, of course: the nation is not a text, and 
t0 Britis h ro v e i eXtenSiVe em P irica l research into changing attitudes 
k° rk drives f perha P s also British P olitics ( Michael BiUig ' S 

f WeVe r, the the late 1980s and earl y 1990s) ' ° n the faCC ° {it ' 
'-' p 0 J IS evid ence for a shift towards a new, mediated form 
FUlisrn :arp , . r'„_j;„o^;r„>«' which is 



of 



diff. 



FeL/f 1 3 re g ular performance of 'ordinariness', which is 
v 1CS " °f the 3 formal att empt to condense the 'character- 

o ersi °n 0 f r natlon in gestures, dress, and talk (the John Buchan 
51 at least s 0r l eSentative monarchy). Everyday royal populism rests 
? ater ° r le s r members of the royal family 5 regularly showing (at 
S>W 'v, C ° St t0 themselves) that they are, really and in spite 

^ ^eno^ r ° yal P°P u Hsm reflects the forms of celebrity as a 
r a *d ex etl0n and its usual contradiction between ordinan- 
> may a a0rd,n ariness. The resonances of royal celebrity m 



11 C 



ie natio w " re lated, at least as a defensive reaction, to a 

'a nces rom the state and its various political forms. Royal 

t!>te to s a ° rdinarine ss may even have a continuing role (I 

" Can bel function '0 as 'access-points' where certain key 



no 

Hi 



uT Can be r uctlon! ) as 'access-points' where certain ^ 
tor (Gidde ned and tt ust in the wider social system 'reem- 
r I arti de n- l990) ' We «n attempt such a reading of the Daily 
*S^J^ of Love' from which I have 



tie, 



u ot ed ' lne Legacy of Love' from wnicn • 
0ia na FeK 2 °00: 24-5); there people who had met 
' s With / emembe red their meetings with Diana as 
H edt0 trivS, • Com Passion, caring, love, and so on. There is 
< %ts in h these reflec tions on royalty, since they relate to 
pre vio u ,T PUblk s P here and the incorporation of emotional 
>h eVe ^on , 9 eXdUded from notions of p0lidCS (MCGUlga " 



be mediated anarchy may, then, from one per- 

> S < a e 8ed in s °me such form of social 'repair', although 
^ s ( l97 ^ that such performances are successful. As Keith 
' 205 ~ 6 ) noted many years ago, the evidence for 
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5 This is not to deny of 
course that old forms of 
royal 'anti-chic' are 
dead; they may even be 
claimed as fashionable. 
at least from a 'foreign- 
perspective. An 
example, as I write, is 
,hc QUtMim't front- 
page news story 
•Wowing them In 
Pastels and Pearls' 
about Italian fashion 
designers' reaction to 
the Queen's outfits on a 
recent state visit to Italy 
{GM rdia«, 20 October 
2000: p. 1), 
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disbelief and scepticism is even harder to assess than tha ^ $ 
This may be particularly true for societies whose re ludin gth e 
for belief are provided primarily by media narratives, mC ^ if 
media's claims about what the nation does (or does n(W ^ ^ 
so, it is all the more important to explore, as I have trie ^ ate( J. T" e 
it means to say that our monarchy and politics are me ^ not yet. 
long-term implications for our wider theories of both a 
I suspect, been fully appreciated. 
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an!f ? and Lotteries: Heritage 
Cultural Policy in Britain 



ha SUre a trip • 

f ° r 4e machine to 1851 would re-awaken a 

th e s° the ra t-inf Gr dreSSed Pensions of Victoriana. To it, 
° UtllB ank^ Sted fUins created b y the war, the clarity of 
1 1951 came like a bite of lemon at half-time. 
, (AJdiss 1976: 177) 

>, r t . 97 > folic 
V he Den 

( Q1 me titofn rtment of National Heritage was renamed the 



O r> the D ° Win g *e May general election victory of New 
'<] ttne nt of p anment of National Heritage was renamed the 
Q°° k fo ^ arH tUre ' Media > a " d Sport, 'a symbol that we mean 



Ur WarH iV1 cuia, ana sport, a syiuuui 

C^gthe u 0t back '' Said the Prime MiniStef ' T ° ny B w 
Oritur , gC (Blair 19 97). This apparently decisive shift 
^as . P ° lltlcs °f conservation to the cultural politics o 
Cha n& £,° Weve r achieved with little apparent orgamza- 



V So meu,k Arts Council °f En g land remained intact 

Cl 31 Ar* ft" SC3led d ° Wn) ' as did the CraftS C0Und1 ' 

«? this bon ardS ' the S P° rts Council, the British Film Institute 
Kr > acfej Chan §ed more than most others), and most of 



Hu a drni,y au 8 e a more than most others), a"" _ 
V ^ CU h niStl ; a «ve bodies which channel public funds into 
( C ° Ut the ° r g a n^tions. Meanwhile, local authont.es 
"CSmnl-, COntinu ed to cut leisure and amenity budgets 
\ CL ? al arts - Varies, parks, and sports are funded), 
W^are,^ the election. H 
^Policv"?^ the *™ Labour government announced 
y Chan ges concerned the Lottery, though in doing 
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this it was picking on an easy target, as there was no ^ 
establishment in place to defend a historic cultural ^ 

Pnme Minister publicly backed the proposed^ cent „ 

Millennium Exhibition at Greenwich (despite the misg' vl J p e ter 



^jonty 0 f cabinet members) and poi nted a close 
^elson, to bring the project to fruition. A ^!l 0 ^ 
^lottery, was quickly produced in July 1997 * hl »l S f<* 
ln additi on to the existing five distributing bodies (* ^ 
» e "ta ge) charities, and Millennium), an additional body * 
*hed, the 'New Opportunities Fund', to be ^ °^\ 

NESTA : nd r ir0nmentd induding Techno^ * 

NESTA (a National Endowment for Science, Tec , 0 du 

he Arts ). The new government also announced a (*» ^ 

J* Task Force made up of high-profile enWP^be* 

^hard Branson, Alan McGee, and Paul Smith, who ^ ^ fl£ 

ambassadors for the New Britain". Lottery income <t> 

* holds stacked with gold (in reality the windfall ot , f a 

0rm of regressive, voluntary taxation), while 
changes m rU« ' ...... Rritain- w J4 « 



-V,- " v -' "Quinary laxauuiu, ww..- Win 1 - „t 

tZT t0 the Parameters of cultural policy in ^\ sC ^ 
been largely unchallenged since the political and - 

Jn this chapter I want to chart the trends, 
^mpu ons (genera ^ than exp h t) 

CUltUral - Britain, principally England, ^ ^ 



g£j» ^ to thr^rStutional 
conH J Nati ° nal Lo "ery, and the millennium *» , 0 * 

Portant, debates which have arisen over cultural F 
nterve mng years. 



The Arts Council 



The s su rr ^ 

the^!^^ ° f the intr igues and cultural power 
lenl f UP ° f the A "s Council in 1945 has been Wt> se e 
gxn elsewhere (Hewison 1981; Hutchinson 1* ' & « 

and Mui ^ and w ° r p° ie i9 TJ& 

Arts^ u (CoUncil for *e Encouragement ot & „ c 
tou s' b Wh r b » ef had been to organize morale-bo^ r ^ flS 
People V he ! trical and mu sical companies (in the ^ ^ 
Co" illf }> u Was ^aced in 1945 by the «f 
1 Under Ae proposed chairmanship of Lord W 

Ke nWorpol e 



SUcc ^had 



S ' 0llal Perf o reSUlted fr ° m a j ud i ci o u s mix of amateur and profes- 
•niUtary cam" 1311068, puttin § on shows in factories, church halls, 

aSSUm Ptio ns P K 3nd d ° ing SO with no initial set ° f fixed CUlWral 
Settitl gs f 0r S high or low, or appropriate and inappropriate 

^ of the a P erforman ce. Within months of the establish- 
of C 0Vent Council, Lord Keynes, who was already chairman 
C °Uncil s Pe I ° Dera (soon to be a major beneficiary of Arts 
Chr °nicl er R "? ln& a breathtaking example of what Arts Council 
^tributeV" Hut chinson aptly described as allowing the mice 
tQ CUt the C ° heese) ' was strongly associated with the decision 
Ce Ma Ca ° Unol ' s U nks with the amateur, participatory traditions 
anadv °cate of"? 3 rift With Vaughan Williams, who had long been 
th k %as later H ^ mUsic tradition. 

m the En P | u lded that the lo gic of its anti-amateur ethos meant 
d a Pprof F ° lk Son § and Dance Society, for example, was 
> b ein Pnatel y funded by the Sports Council, folk music and 
th d <r!f o aU ? 1 at the knee rather than in the seminar room. 
l it ecor rido rs 0 f I Self " tau ght tradition has hardly ever wavered in 
i n erat Ur e> the ° ffici al culture, whether in respect of music, dance, 
J 01 * 6 v er v H V 'a Ual arts or cra fts- This has resulted more recently 
a >u nitie ; ^ ffic "lt cultural confrontations with ethnic minority 
C* fttra ditio rC ° ral tradit 'ons of music and literature, as we 1 
be Ugh M be"' m tHe VisuaI af ts- are still much stronger and vital, 
of J br OUg ht u y ° nd the cultu ral comprehension of those who have 
J* s ocial i J m 3 can onical, 'selective tradition'. A recent study 

>§ht tQ *Pact of the arts, Use or Ornament?, has added more 
sL>fi ti r 8urnent that popular participation in arts activities 
&y ^er 2 ? Uals and communities in significant ways, but one 

> SUch ^deresti mat e the power of the professionals to mar- 
\ ^ the 8Uments > and carry on regardless (Matarasso 1997). 
V af ° f t} ie a' 3 " 16 S P irit Keynes also thought that the main busi- 
reS> a ^t J Coun cil was investing in buildings, principally 
V ? lal frame rieS> and conc ert halls, for "if with state aid the 
C St b etw ee be instructed the public and the artists will do 
\r ti0n Witt? - m ' (cited in Hutchinson 1982: 96). The pre- 
\ ^ ith new bricks a "d mortar of culture-in its heroic 
\ Mth the arChitectUr e a "d grand openings, in its everyday 
N >^u Pr ° bler ns of the burgeoning costs of staffing and 
V* ^ Ion SinCC been a continuing issue, now to be a» 
% e > ^athe ? mone y that is required to be spent as capital 
S S ; r <t a r t ? an rev -ue. In August 1997, the Green Room 
g9£ 7 So n! tre in Manchester, had to close soon after 
° >00 ° Lottery grant on its premises, because it could 
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not cope with the increased revenue costs. 'We needed the ^ 
but the lottery money went to builders and pl^^pottf' 
§ et «, said the artistic director, at the time of its (t # 
closure (Ward 1997). Some years ago I interviewed a tf£ . 
L'verpool playwright who told me that the city's P***^ 
s Pent mor e on maintaining the central heating boiler tW ^ 
commissioning new plays. The dull reality of much P uW ^ 
f,° hcy ls that more time is spent discussing leaking roots 
ha " 1S S P ent "guing about aesthetics. . ,u the * 

lne ^ de masque, or comedy of identities, at of» 
*a>rman of the Arts Council could preside over the * + 
major grant to the Covent Garden Opera House, of ^ ^ 
so chaurman, set a precedent for future patterns of ^ <f 
*»°* exact parallel, fifty years later, Lord Chadlii*^ 0 / 
Z " S C ° Uncil ' s L o"ery Awards Panel, presided ove ^ 
gf k ant t0 Ae Royal Opera House, of which he ^ 
«J shortly after (Gumming 1997). The relations b** ^ 
art re u Pient ' giYer and gi^n, adviser and advisee, . pos* t 
lar ^ *at is at times breathtakingly unashamed. Thos ^ 
« e 8 n ;. ClrCle are -nously disadvantaged when it corn* ^ £ 
Sou ^ kt 3l0ne fundin & While certain rules o ^ it h 
2 i are observed by afl Arts Council p-nd^*e ^ 
fin naal mterest in an ^ d t0 lea* ^ 

" g * e rel -ant discussions-the levels of p«*^ 
sheer cultural presence, combined with the fact th ^ 
P o d r at l and aU grant Panels are held in ca < 0 W^ 
Ztwu^ 1 WUhams once called 'the ^ 

-Wen covenants preserve a cultural continuity an 
^ temams diffi cult to dl Qr challenge . ^ 

have n T n , in thiS beni g" nomenclature, panel mem^ ^ 
hem " imked P° Wers - *•» the largest grants ^ ^ 
desl S ; b u iter A — t Arts Council *M* £ ^ ' 

-^t W w ,dUring ^ °" * ^ nC-^ 
for the R i 35 ar ° Und £30 million > £23 ml 1 OP* 9 ' V 

° p : ra House and the English N '^<V 

two ben i UgH - Not ° nl y did *e panel not get » *e f , 
(CorU: fi 7 C ; ades - ^ were even banned ftomf ° o< f V 

icu ad PubUc controversies over the fundmg 0 ft f 
sm aU 5 R °y al Opera House, are now as 

s^Po r an8 l° f English -hural life as are debates ab°* , 
^tmg the royal family 

3 se "se the Arts Council presents an easy target for 
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critic, ivi 0st 

National' or mone y is earmarked for a small number of 
L ° ndot i. and ° ya1 ' instit utions (the two are easily elided) based in 
Up pre cisel v f tS ° rganiza tional ethos and board membership are set 
lnt eres t . Unn'V 11 ' 8 pUrpose: defending the national/ metropolitan 
l" 8 ' p r ' a PP oin tment of businessman Gerry Robinson in 
S ' M °& T 10US thrCe c h ai rmen of the Arts Council, Sir William 
l^ed' d Palumbo > and Lord Gowrie, had all been self- 
7 t,for exam e i mberS ° f the Conservative Party. It is significant 
G S of tU When the m uch-trumpeted 1984 policy document 
^ mil W D Gardm calhd for savings, 'all but one million of the 
! CtU %cam f ^ to be fou nd by the cutting of organisations 



son 



Cf 82; 2ss ) Tod° m ° Utting of fegional companies' (Hutchin 
^ fro H th° ^ the L °ndon 'interest' is always paramount, a far 
ce ° f re § iona l identities and cultures in the 

31 es^,. ntUrv > so persuasively described in Krishan Kumar's 
Th e Nationalization of British Culture' (Kumar 



I ^ainstream grants could easily, and more properly, 



t h C art n's lenlh" 1 * e govern ment's own cultural department, but 
C the *anf P , rinci Ple conveniently allows poUticians to pretend 
J t0 do *2 ln evitable controversies about funding are noth- 
o c ^ to b e m - At the time of writing, the new government 
Po ? Si0tla Uy H C f ° ntinuin g with this convenient pretence. 1 While 
c«i r^n > r ring to °ther discourses of arts and cultural 
C* 1 Pr: *tic e u° SUpport an avant-garde, the role of the arts as a 

V ° f c ult u ; i rise of the cultural industries as the dominant 
'at e P^ncirs 3 produc tion and representation— in essence the 

V me trop r 0 r ha$ been to su PP° rt and sustain 3 mainstrean !' 

Nether j t T' pre - d ectronic, grand live performance cul- 

V ^ { T h eatr 1S Slbeliu s at the Barbican, Shakespeare at the Royal 
X J' ^ Te Kanawa at Covent Garden, or Britten at 

a celev? 3 h is wha t Hewison describes as the 'officia 
N Wad?' 011 of the country's power to sustain cultural 
X 1 !t rerl YCt em Pty of significance beyond that' (Hewi- 
res >and pa ^ ains la rgely irrelevant to the changing meanings, 
Crns of many, if not most, people's lives. 



ery 



\! fu ^i, 

C' Se lf-el ert 3lS0 been characterized by the same metro- 
H bod establi shment processes too. Of the five 
CS ' °nly the Millennium Commission and the 
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Charities Board were entirely new creations; arts, sports. ^ 
Jge money were respectively given to the existing Ar , t is 
Sports Council, and Heritage Memorial Fund to admin , d 
extraordinary how so much money, some £1.5 billion a y t0 
° e left to a number of small committees of non-elected ^ ^ 
distribute, given how often elected local authorities , h e 
under attack for errors of judgement in the provision 
tmiest of grants. ^4 
The Millennium Commission, the Arts Council, and t * ^ 
Lottery Fund all operate within the same general cons* y 
thC exce P tio n of the Charities Board) in that they can ^ ^ 
g^nts f 0r capital expenditure Th£ gra phical, *»'&ffi 
mral dist "bution of the grants has naturally been subject ^ 
While k is ye-s yet-with the erf 0 f th 
^lennium Commission, due to wind up by 20<*^* 
° ld Patterns of metropolitan, patrician 
emerged. As a summary of spending to date noted, ^ ^ ^ 

nt^T* L ° nd0n in grant-making was even more V*f^^ £ 
^] than in 1995 . . . The ^ and sports boards * J * 

j* "g steps to ensure a more even spread of grants. Rff^J, 
are? 8 ' ^ ^ Wds more difficulty in he l P m d tb ey > 
in f! ; a 7 Sh ° uld therefo re make greater effort to do so- 
'n fact done less.^ ^ 

Je big nationa , culmral institudons _ the Tate GaUery ^ # 

S " H ° Use - have received large Arts Council ^ ig f< 
de T m C ° mmi -ion chose London as the site for * e { ° 
S ^ 3 PP eared to some to be the *^jS g o* _ 
gingham. Heritage awards have, by definition, if^f 

bu l d r SerVati ° n ° f historic artefacts, m ° nU T" >g V 
su h g J Prind P all y taking advice from already ^ 
its : n E S iSh which has always had a < 

onnn , C Pe °P le ' s Lo " er y'> as the Labour ^l^, 
°PPor tu nistically caUed ^ often than n ot b**, M 

^ and institutions close to the hearts of a «f*^J 

env ' WCre a v «y ^rge number of nation » fof t» 
t ReViewof ^ from T ental pr °J ects which applied-success^ t0 c' 

the" t 6 , MUlenniUm Commissioner now that ' d ^ J, 

< b ii ia , r aordinary skuadon in which if > l > 

u cat P , rtant and p 0 pul ar lotte causes fin d S itself* y s „ f 
3ta ft*" ^ projects usually ^ ,f 

240 8 nal ' ° ften geographically marginal, 
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>aths, landscap- 



ing the 

1I>8 ex -indu ° ration of canal networks, coastal paths, landscap- 
^UnitvT 131 SitCS ' national cycle networks, and creating new 
^ cho<! ° reStS ' and 11 is these th at the London decision-makers 
£nt0 let wither on the vine. 



th6Mil ^iu mFestival 

^at e 0 f 

Wh ' ch loT Uk dissatisf action with some of the 'good causes' to 
P ° Sed a six? fUnding was bei "g directed, the Labour Party pro- 
° n Pr 0rnotin Go °d Cause". The emphasis in the NESTA proposal 
8 t> ' ece With f K y ° Ung artistic and scientific talent was very much of 
!k V ' ' Ne w I K Lab ° Ur Part y' s self-promotion as the party of 'the 
I l9 »7 el e T ' and 'New Britain' were the key watchwords of 
n tCr y spend- 0 " Campai g n - and the changes which resulted from 
6nt and B § WCre lar S el y to do with the promotion of British 
P^^rhe, Creativit Y. and were accompanied by a widely 
s , eStiVal ^elf. Tu C aTOUnd the new fund, as well as the Millennium 
, ess story' W3S much talk of ' the new Britain '' ' thiS Br ' tlSh 
^ofBrit!-' ° f SeUing Britain '> of giving 'our visitors a strong 
U is <% echo m , S ener gy as soon as they arrive here', which almost 
ti Ur gover that ° f the 1951 ^stival of Britain, when an earlier 
b its gove nt decided to celebrate Britain's (and by implica- 
H 0Ve Kent's) achievements in telling 'one continuous, 
C the PeoT ° f British contributions to world civilisation in the 
•to tral toh u (Banham and Hillier 1976: 8). 
0lll n H this 0th old and new visions was the iconic role of design, 
ttj^stheti WaS als ° Margaret Thatcher's favourite-possibly 
5t J <lv ed CaUse - T he Council of Industrial Design was cen- 

I fsed ? Planning of the 1951 Festiva1 ' which W3S 

»»h- 6rs > and 1 Wcase the work of a new generation of young 
sue- T Were ex Phcit intentions to emulate the intcr- 
\ , h archie 1930 Stockholm Exhibition which catapulted 
livj"' d ^o Crac CtUre and design (but also, as importantly, Swedish 
s % ° nt0 the 7 itS more e q ua % distributed high standards oi 
tt> , '°f Mill e ' World sta ge. The Millennium Experience created a 
*8 a Csi §n a i mum Awards for product design. However, the idea 
Hr SP Can re -energi ze , remoralize, and even reindustrial- 

£?* d to signify the triumph of aesthetics over 
%> e «t ? u niUm P^als showed little of that deeper 
V> db 0 the integration of the social with the aesthetic 
Us in its * e A "s and Crafts movement, for example, or the 
ear ly days, where social concerns and design 
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Up S eP arate 

concerns were strongly interwoven. 3 The fact that the ^ 
Z ° nes in the Millennium Dome were each to be core , 
censored did not augur well for any great civic revel 
e ^rge triumphant. ,^ 
Ihe parallels established between the 1951 Festival oi * y 
..K ™ toric ^rounding the 'Millennium Experience -of 
*at Labour had learned very little that was either genu.*? ^ ^ 
Po^cally radical, in the intervening fifty years, other * , 
w m °re flags. What is most sobering is that having!** sC s 
«W for so many years, in a period in which l*^^ 
ofpohucal realignment and rethinking were going on* ^ 

^ial poli cy> Labours cultural policy rem 3 * 
pouched by similar transformations. Labour's 1*7 * * 

ZZT m Create the Future: A stmtegyfor c *l<^< 

a Create Economy managed to squeeze every 



™? creative Economy managed to squeeze every 
Word into the title, but inside was prefaced by- 
eve " m ° rall y im P rovi "g epigram by Ruskin^ A P s0 ; 

V°° kS U P° n a beautiful picture, reads a page f 0 ^ 
good book, and hears a beautiful pLe of music will **» 
anSf0rmed Person-one born again' (Labour Party ^ 



Cu Kural Studies and Cultural Policy ^ 

^js ironic that Labour's inability to sketch out the 
Otod . CUltUfal P° lic y during its two decades rf^tj 
S the ^oiation of cultural studies W * ^ * 

Sd iMdlectUal journals. This says much a ^ s * 
cu tur V1S 7 S Whkh C ° ntinue exist between 
McGu " 1Cy ' an isSUe -cently raised by W 

Steele among others (Ben- /> , 
also gT' u , C 1997) > and °ue which now will «*l af e 
requSd 3lgh 1998) - The -any new ways in wh^ ^ 
■mp c s u think about Entity, about lifc^U* ^ ^ 
Gram ^ ethnic and generations, and all the ^ 

ha 1* SOdetieS ' often info rmed by work in ^ ifI i , 

^^JSr iittie in * e ^ ° f new pub vi i*K« 

theorv T lanCe betwe en the rich, theoretical *° ^ * 
been cCt im P° Verish e d world of cultural p°** ^ jf 

alol" ^f 31 P°% is deeply and publicly P**£^' 
fa 'rly simpl istic UneS) P J ten fra P med in popu* 
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WH Csubs 

the s ick or Y t0 ° Pera for * e toffs at the expense of hospitals for 
Carca sses or n 7 lUi ° ns of Pounds of public money paid for dead 
Hk library i ° f bricks > while there are leaking roofs at the local 
Nv ided th e "Scanty, the Millennium Festival which 

JHhad oth ery fifSt stumblin g block for the new government, 
the enj °yed a well-tempered media honeymoon. 

§ [ eatMi Uenr, PretenCe ° f cons idering other possible sites for the 
i%S°i ' U u Pestival, it was self-evident to many that it was 

y °n the in London - Ind eed not just London but specific- 
f Cial Placed? bank ° f the riv er Thames, which occupies a 
d S ° Ciati on w> , ^gUsh geography of pleasure as a result of its 
f?' ^ Crv , Chauce rian culture, the Vauxhall Pleasure Gar- 
a Vic - * I PalaCC ' the ° ld K eut Road, the populism of the 

l^tituti" as 3 long historical identification with criminality 

H ereals °agh a ! nd ° ther regions resented this fait accompli People 
K SitC a ! 31 estimat ed cost-at least £750 million-going 
V S ° Se erned Ct ° f buildin g s that not only might prove temporary, 
jo„ e *actl v t0 have no self-evident spiritual or social meaning 
iti tnalist de scr ? WC ce lebrating?' people asked. One architectural 
fit Ca ^rb Urv Cd the Prosed Millennium Dome as 'like build- 
J S ^de nlv y .^ ath edral without having invented Christianity 
C'^JJ? * e ° ld hist °ric cultural tensions came into p ay 
' c, , rather th an 0 biaS ' a Preference for spending money on bu.ld- 
^i tUral Policv Pe ,? Ple ' and havin g a cu ltural programme without 
ll ar Patted aU these elements, and many others, fitted into a 
of t , atlo the r ^ 

°f ft Mi Uenr Stly echo > *e Politician appointed to take charge 

V 195 1 L^ PeStival > p eter Mandelson, was the grandson 

c abt Festiva1 '' Herbert Morrison, and both were, 

V Eve n t h J ministers without any departmental responsi- 
<>C Sh of the Millennium Dome by the Richard 
SNe of n' P made clear architectural references back to the 
SV its lackS SC ° Ver y T he 1951 Festival was criticized at the 
N ? W P mernati onalist outlook, particularly at a time ot 
^ K 911 a Brirf u reconst ruction, and in its final form was httie 
CS^* tfade festiva l with an exhibition of arts throw" 
\ iH ev en made to ban foreign foodstuffs from the 
\d icis * t mS and ca feterias (Banham and HiUier 1976. 
° f V^ttheJf l3ck of internationalism has already been 
O C ar MlUenni um Experience proposals. A strong sense 

In *is c atln f itSelf - but with a reversal of the ffcg^J 
Se> fi rst comedy, then tragedy-proved in the tin 
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I'rical a 

outcome to be entirely apposite. It was a complete po> 
cultural disaster. ^ol*' 
At l east the organizers of the 1951 event sought to »P ^ 
tradlti0ns °f Pleasure and popular taste. In addition to th ^ 

ParltL F T iVal ° f Britain also took U P 3 m f\Z eW n d 



n J 6 Festival of Britain also took up a major site 
^rk with the establishment of the Pleasure Gardens, c ^ 
W , Gh remai n even today. If the Dome of Discovery, * pi* 
ra \ S exh ibitions, and the demonstrations of n^'^ 
^chines and nylon processing at Festival Gardens we ^ 
Retimes rather dull, the emphasis at Battersea , p » 

which the distinguished historian Johans 
^g-sterial study of play said could only be found 0 W T » 
° her European language had an equivalent (^% e ^ 
B * tersea Park Pleasure Gardens were not quite an & + 
fin 35 Pr °S ressed - *e main organizer, ^Lffif, 
^mg the South Bank rather clinical for his tastes. A * * 
Zt SCleMists kerned to be running away with it. He 
Ae ol/T^ C ° Uld rdax and have fun-elegant fi* 
^ old pleasure gardens at Vauxhall he decided we d * % # 

Pi h BattCrSea Park ' given over to ., 
P Wa ! t0 ^ the site' (Banham and Hillier 1976: * js ^ 
Jhe reference back to the Vauxhall Pleasure Garde" ^ 
l u y ***** A * Mark Girouard and others W * th e 

-nenade, as well as the night-time pleasure < ' 

^srr ° ne c ° uid ^ music pe tsP$ 

ancicipa 1 ^ ™ d drink in an ^sphere of h^g ^ 
cent, 1 yet with *e rise of Methodism «n tn 
life 5 r d Wkh the ^eater control over public 
hes^l N ° nCOnfo ™ist local government ^^fjofP^ 

astute Cndemic to *e Labour tradition. 0" e ;n d o f > 
li h c e ul ^° ple Wh ° Saw *e possibilities for a ^ 
the h r ? rCSented b y ^e success of the Ba«^a$ 
sh d es k difector J^n Littlewood. In her recent .u^W 

in en C d n t K P lans for ^ " * 

t nded to build on the success of the Battersea exper ^ 

^Park T ^ *** to create a university of the 

area— -bv H " f0retaste of P^ures of the ^ 
one, J*** m / trUme ^ available, free instruction, >J - 

■^^^ POP disc libraries-by »f 

tl0ns - C ed a h nCC ' ^ th£ SdenCC playgr ° Un w >on ^ 
PPorted by teaching films, closed-circuit telev>* 
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etmaid Poe^ C J" ag ° ra 0r Kaff eeklatsch where the Socrates, Abelards, 
^ and s ophi S ' Wanderin g scholars of the future-the mystics, scep- 
* illbe infiL , n dis P ute till dawn ... But the essence of the place 



Pern, ane nt st * Nothing obligatory— anything goes. There will be no 
not ^ n ten d UctUres - Nothing to last more than ten years, some things 
i!ecoi) tem D ayS: n ° concret e stadia, stained and cracking, no legacy of 
With "iform°r ry architect ure, quickly dating. 



th'^gated ? 8 ° eS Ability. The 'areas' that have been listed are 
c greatest J nchsnT ^- The whole plan is open, but on many levels. So 
J°N ^IT'T ° f tradi tional parks is preserved-the pleasure of 

JVlJset £ at one or other of these are3S ° r (tf ^ 

8 down to several hours of work-play. (Littlewood 1994: 

IN not j 

t ' Programme or prototype for a park; it was also 

^iteds^ ° H 3 differen t kind of society. Litdewood had also 
IV archi tect n 'fished and energetic supporters to her cause. 
fa 7> still in Princi P% associated with Littlewood's vision, Cednc 
,>d arch . Prac tice, remains an outsider to New Labour's 
"it 7 S °*e of?' 31 drcle - Yet ver Y recently Rem Koolhaas, now 
% ri( * as « m ° St influential architects on the world scene, 

0 ° f V T ^ mentors (Hayward GaUery 1999). This was 
i£ N«d it m ° ments w hen a door of radical opportunity 

C^putit quickly slammed shut ' b y the Labour Party J 

Km n §Hw P niSm and Iberian institutionalist mentality Fun. 

1 ? y ° u can ? m the P^cess of disinventing a tradition. Yet even 
^°f en ha fi erf° '? Skansen Par k in Stockholm, or Tivoli Gardens 

Part' Cre lear ned museums are located adjacent to 
C^ith T 3nd ferris wheels, where symphony orchestras 
C ^cati ' l a T C bands ^ both open and indoor concert halls, 
<>1 f a 2 P^ies are taken to demonstration lectures on 
C' Ch ^osU g methods > where expensive restaurants and 
C Sa *laid St3nd alon § s ide each other, and where pristine 
O ^o^ 1 ad -> a cent to boating ponds, and still people seem 
V> tC t0 this inter-mix of the educational, the rec- 

nerVa «o n ^mivalesque without any undue cultural stress 
,0rlo « of S o da i control. 

"Cities f „f 
S Cu V a , , P ° Uc y and Practice in the past fifty °\ 
% ent o al Pohcy have bee ^ far than any processes of 

Cha nge. Yet the cultural lives and identities of the 
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British people have undergone staggering transforma^ f 
whjch have been reflected In the defnitions and fundingP* 
culture' at an institutional level. . QnS of < 

There have been occasional and tentative explore (oD e " 
«eas of policy such as community arts, cultural 
*f many changing phrases used to indicate an engage * 
«hn.c minority cultural traditions), with architecture y 
with the new electronic media, with the t # 
mdustoes, but these have been sporadic forays or ty/ 
^ch have largely returned empty-handed. The 
° f Power for most 0 f the time, has shown rather i**^^ 
'" he cultural industries, but more as examples of J <* 
than as signifi ers of changing relationships of s * 

2! mCanin & The ^w bonds between Labour P°* sllC h 

con ,Ch> indicate s °me tentative movement 
^mponay understanding of style and public cul» ^ 

Th e key understanding, that new cultural 
^ in cultural production and dissemination *** ^ 
hord § u UltUral ° r oPP^tional forms, which oug* d . I* 
Labo Wl * Lab ° Ur ' s Political origins, is strong* 

d e r is culturally v ^ conservative ' its puritao Pd ^< 

e Ply mgrained, as we saw in March 1998 when B*> • 
M ar k a R ^ called for a withdrawal ° f PU 

ve sa r highiy successfui p iay s ^rta 

Br t IhT tlmC th3t CultUre M ™ ChriS !nd^ 
Zl UnCil Eur °P ean ^r. The artistic currents ^ aS * 
Willi ^ m the past two decades produced music** c lc, 
WW on Kathryn Tickell, Steve Martland, 
Jonn Be 38 ^ Po "- and the Quay *o«h^> £ 
WeL f r> ^ Carter - Jenny Diski, Carol A*^, p , 
gr he atfe CnSembles such as Theatre de Co*P * ^ 
Se "I 11 * 35 Martin ^rr and Chris Kill*. 

Pracu , I 7160116 W estwood and John Galliano, a " s f# J 
he I: SU * aS F ^ure Systems, all of which have 

Yet n ° ftheoffi eial cultural gaze. . t ^ > S 

*C th CrCatiVity hap Pens in spite of offio-1 ^ ^ 
*e " 3 feSult of "hem. This was te**f^U 

with th P gC Symbi ° Sis betwe en the excesses of the 1 ^ 
their overtly hostile attitude towards 'aub*^ 
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^ Parf i SUCCe$S and esteem of ver Y m any forms of British 
gtt * out of arly in Writin § and the visual arts, a lot of which 
Wl)0 take an ° r WCre relate d to the drug and rave scene. All those 
ab °Ut thj s It mterest in public cultural policy need to think hard 

? y k whi ch 18 not enough sha ^y to stand back md admire the 

N- On the CUltUfal movem ents and identities struggle into 
>4ng rem ° ther hand, how and where to intervene with public 
? C| Which 3 dfficult issue - Yet given capitalism's inherent 
! Cu Val * * inc °rporate, commodify, and globalize aU forms 
i! Cti0n a nd d T i0n ' SU PP° rt for emergent, independent pro- 
of tVf *ti 0n J tnbuti °n surely remains one of the key areas of 

to*' Re gio n ] ° n may have had its dav - With the emer S ence 
ft ^ io nal 3 Devel opment Agencies already happening, allied 

ciM° nal ArtVn ntS and P° ssibl y incorporating the existing 
, 0 Nnowb ^° ards ' ^ d evelo P ment of what in architectural 
th a more 6108 describe d as 'critical regionaUsm' seems likely 
eiIlla §inary. COnSldered cultu ral response to the globalization of 
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Jw l97 ° S ' the term 'heritage' and the particular relation 
>al CI" im P lies have become central to the debate about 
C^^of? DeSpke the effo "s to 'rebrand' Britain and the 
*c ^tion , 01 Britann ia' in the late 1990s, the construction of 
ofNofu , ldenti ty remains profoundly dependent on the 
9tl Si 0n T enta ge, the insertion of the present into the miasma 

V dT ldCa of nationhood of course has both a temporal 
C nati °nal h menSi ° n ' a historical and a geographical dimens.on. 

tr aditi! nt ? 8e is thus articulated as both exemplary narra- 
CSge t u landsca P e (Daniels 1993: 4-7). In recent years, 
> of art f C ° me in «easingly commodified and now takes 
M^pC T 1 ima 8 es - a "d experiences that can be sold m 
\ !SioI r emral am °ng *ose images are the heritage film 

C^s) C iu SiC Serial < and more recent V3riantS , n 
V* 6 * of ; Se ^ uali ty period dramas play a crucial role in 
< §et ^er P !J a8lnin g nationhood, telling symbolic stones o 

V es, ^s T nkky ' and identit y. clothin g them in eg nd 

>h S ° f *e 0 g > them i« the most picturesque landscapes and 
N eCOtlt ern untr y- 

t0 C dr ^a P ![ ary fascinati °n with period drama, and especially 
Nil ' W1 * n J? the English upper classes, can be 

V >n ^.^ead ^ 1 ch^oK ./Fir, caught h 

^C? enCes > criti «- a " d -ards ceremonies. Granad 
Re *sited was a lavish serialized adaptation 
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Evelyn Waugh's lament about the decline of the Eng * 
house its values, and its inhabitants. The serial was take 
embodiment of all that was best in British television^ 5 4 

a, the casting, the adaptation, the locations and » „ 
e slow, expansive unfolding of the narrative: the 
J^fcwd Revisit looks like the nearest thing » P It I 
*e televise serial has managed in its entire b*»*^ 
^ense achievement' (Dunkley 1981). An e**^^ 
^ess, Chariot. 0/Fire also stirred up patrio tic sent.^ 
° S " Set dra ma about class, ethnicity, and national id* ^ 

J** You in direct touch with sentiments so long ^ff^t 
ha You wonder if they ever existed-love of country, *** * #J 
* 6 te ? m - Elfish pursuit of honour, becoming *°fj 0 ^f 

fWalt' ' dldn,t seem ta the circumstances like bo 

(Walker 1981) ^ 

cvcllT% 1981 ' British cinem a and television have 

End- u° . Simikr drama > ma «y of them adaptaU ; r^ < 
%bh hterature (unlike Chl*. which was ft*» ^ 

duceH Pla R y) ' Am ° n g -ost prominent is the Cf**^ 
ad^t ? Brit3in by Me -hant-Ivory. These include th * H A 

fc; s A ** - n* (lift ;>u^ 

dealin , 3S Wdl as their adaptation of a much mo ,1 
ti fg Wlth issues of class, inheritance, fil* £ 

«2£s ; shi r °' s ™ e " ^ (19 !>t °> 

Edwardtf dr t3Steful SOft " edged s 

mid ti Past -and, in Remairu, the country house ^ ^ 

Ending? ' • • have ^hing to do with it, there ^ 

du c Tdt " C ° nStitUte anoth er cycle, with a f^ 
5 09 « mid " 198 ° S by ^er directors, David V»* 
(199!)°;^ 3nd Ch ^s Sturridge's Wk* ^^$c 
revival' u SC t0 Mk was ^so part of what was a ^ 
exp 0 ^ mid - 19 «0s (Rushdie" 1984). Other ^ ^ 
^ce sff ? erialist fa «asies of national identity ^ # % 

More rece 3 r her Serialized Captation, The f 
(1987^ I ? films about the English abroad inrfude ^ 

In !h ^ (1991)> ^ * *** ^ K 

Aus *n and TK ^ Can ° nkal ^ ° f ' 

d Thomas Hardy. There is a long trad* 10 

Andr ewHigso n 
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' aa Ptati 0n 

^ he M Ce ten ' s novels on British television, including Pride 
} 4e Scr C U980) and Maiu/ieH Parle (1983). Austenmania reaUy 
Vp Son eens in the mid-1990s, however, with the Emma 
J eno rm 0 C T ted film Version o f Sense and Sensibility (1995), and 
f * ce (199? SUCCessful six-part BBC serialization of Pride and 

r^itth WrittCn by Davies ' DavieS als ° Wr ° te 3 

I ^ sfar VerSi ° n 0f Emma ( 1996 ) fo r ITV A big-screen version 
r Sltajio « aftn 8 Gw yneth Paltrow, appeared the same year, as did 
v ; Sa b il Sin § le ^ama (on the Austen boom, see Ballaster 
^ n of M„ [ 2Z7 ~ 39 ; and Pidduck 1998). In 2000, a very racy 
S^T* Parfe wo "ied some guardians of the literary 
I : l99 °s *T . n 2000) - Hard Y w as author of the moment in the 
^ l a nd*e m VCrsions of >k (1996), and The Wo^er, 

TeSs <»/th^. Si6n SCrial VCrsions of Far fi° m thC mMin8 
" Ve dthe tr e , Urher viUes (both 1998). The television serial that 

} fr om a ^ i0n «f the costume drama on the BBC in the 1990s 

y^ddley, ° avies script: the 1994 adaptation of George 

V eSSar % at tati ° nS Which deserve a mention, but which do not 
yttAto** an y of the above cycles, include versions of 
e(l "7) Z M ° fD ™ (1987), Henry James's The Wings of the 
S ( i' 9 ^ ^° Virginia Woolf novels, Orlando (1992) and Mrs 
°fth e Wo , here have also of course been numerous adapta- 



I 



(l9i 



m " e Wn u iso ot cou rse oeen uum"" - 

J W a J k of Shakespeare and Dickens. The literary connec- 



, ab o Ut f * ^ a series of bio-pics, including Shadowlands 
hZy*p w J; Lewis )- and Viv (1994, about T. S. Ehots 
il,S), W i!d his wi fe), Carrington (1995, which features Lytton 
V " c °mir e (1 " 7 ' ab ° u t Oscar Wilde), and Shakespeare in Love 
\ VCrsi °n of an imagined moment in Shakespeare s 

5l^§ eU l a ^ trace acr oss the 1980s and 1990s a range ofmov- 
of w^ ati ° ns of th e royal family, including various hve 
C acc ou nt ! ddin § s > Jubilees, and funerals, but also fictional^ 
V S °^inl°p tHe r °y al heritage, such as Elizabeth (1998), The 
V S r ela«' °? Se ^\ and Mrs Brown (1997), about Queen 
V> a her servant John Brown. It »* 

K ^^ 1Cs 4i ? ening ° f B — was slotKd int ° the , K nl na 
C ° f C y re ° r § anized °n the day of the funeral of Eh**- 
h i 10 Se P tembe ^ 1997. This tasteful though not 

l \ H rf Peri ° d drama > about a charismatic but msecure 
% ? 9 7 y ° Un § u PP«-dass heroine moving uncertainly 
% a - sf y tale r 0mant . c d the happy ending 

y tale *d not have. That it did so with the cultural 
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authority of jane Austen meant that it could be deett* 
context of what many saw as a day of national m° urn "*e ^ 
What is to be gained by grouping together such a d* ¥ 
films and television programmes and therefore marg^' Z * ^ 
BmiSh P rod "cts of the same period? First, it is worth *> $ 
mportant these genres of cinema and television are * en ^ 
putation for q U al ity in British moving , m age e * 

enal and other reverential adaptations of canonical 1^ W 
l0ng been °ne of the cornerstones of the public serv.ce ^ * 



an 



'an ' 

lnime diate ant national treasure ... a country-house classic 
^ived su u Pan 0f the British heritage' (Hutchinson 1992: 39), 
! r ° duc «on r ntial fundin § fr om japan and the United States. Its 
Sican n ea " 1 Was equally cosmopolitan: it was directed by an 

^ ext ra ° dUced by an Indian > and scri P ted b ? a W ° man , 
lather ' ° n ' S ^ and Sensibility, while similarly populated 



Gram : ° f En § lish a ctors (Emma Thompson, Kate Winslet 
J l he T aife et al 0. was funded by Columbia Pictures and directed 

! rect0r .mad ai ? e " American An § Lee ' shekhar Ka P ur ' an Indian 
SJ^the Z> r heth < while the Australian actress Cate Blanchett 
iconic Virgin Queen. In this respect, heritage 



^a^tofthe" 

S are &om mosTother recent 'British'' films, in that 

ddi *triC Ughly de P e ndent on American funding and special- 



*"g schedule, in a similar u adap tations an b , 
E d J 3 " 138 ' al ° n S with the documentary-realist ^ 

naliona! * ^ * the deba£CS abOUt ^ ThS^S 
afi „ , . Clnerna - The aura of art and quality aroun j^re. 

»ords , t a special place in the contemporary national^ ^ te s e ^ %n i n the hugely lucrative American market. If critics 
™ply nad0nal cult ure, however, for British heritage h y ^ m s and television define a natio nal cin- 

l programme, are frequently sold in export >J 

* e telev,sion programmes and series mentioned ^ 

^ America's P BS channel, and have been bought by ° > ^ 
ters around the world. Many of the films mentioned n d 

d sce° USe rdeaSe ° Verseas - or have been otherW.se ? 

d ^ing< international audiences. As such, «* ^ 

cert ! S1 ° n P ro g r ™es operate as cultural ambassador 

T h rs esofEngiishness - --^ 

telev' •' sec ond reason for grouping to, 



This . then, is a second reason for grouping toge^'Z t 
1 Programmes cited above. In one way or »° 



vision 



:noth er ' r 



Cl) >ood t u 10n distin ct from the culture and economy ol 
? re We, d ° S ° onl y b y goring their dependence on that 
^m„ ec °nomy. 

nil ° l °gy~~-th atl0nal re P res entation is in reality an 
KS> sienif 1S ' 3 Stor y and characters that are assumed to have 
St > thif r anCe ' and Poigpancy for international audiences. 
C ed latu rp ? y unde riines rather more obviously the con- 
aJ^idenH, presentations of the English national past and 



t0 b e ;" lcI °re come to terms with the fact that what may 

international 



Scutate a version o7 ti^a^llVriuge that co«^ 



core 



3* ide ntity. This does not necessarily ^ ^ 



and "' Ue ntitvT ""^^"tations ot tne tingiisn r- 
tek'^^mnti Ced> in this context of transnational production 
ev isir^ ptl0r i, it io films and 



ii'f : 



to reJu thCSe tCXtS in this wa y: k skn rt mea °u ve) SU 
freanf m this wa y ( and certainly many ^ 
h:r g : ly s artiCUlate 3 P--hnological, n*-^*^ 
the S S mC CX P lore ^ tension between rurah* • n ed 

office, V^ 0 "^ than the sensibility of ^ >>' ,f 

overwhe ^ gCntlefolk ' But take " ^ ethCr ' d nV 

British g Concern with the landscapes an ^, 

Ev P ' °r ? 0re pro P erl y. English, tradition and V 

' V n 'f these fil ms an y d te f evision grammes A 



representations of the English 

iti' 

is possible to discern a tension in the films 
'I ra |*mes themselves between a pure and distinctive 
C 0fc to Ss § r , ness a "d a much more hybrid and transgressive 

EngLnd it is possible to read 



text s 

111 



ls often 



tha^ t°K En g lish national heritage, it wo 
lat th ey are uninn.i. n„^.-_. today 8 



ec °nom v ar t UniqUdy En S lish P roductS 
desien^V rare t0 find a film or television prog' a 
th e refn r T b ° th dom estic and export markets, 
nation! u ^ fr ° m a variet y of sources or O 
tIOnal ^am. Hoards End, for instance, described by 

And rewHig S0n 



is' 



ana^ h 



ted W it 
:reate° 



l He . 'Oss r , 1 — " a 'iiutn more iiyun^ - 

'trad t? ral ! dentit y T he geography of national heruage 

Dssible to read in maij 
carefully constructed by the film- an 
:>^^?> itched together from a variety of ***** 
\ > c O mas qnerade as the real thing with the help o 
0f > to c > and Citation fabrics and materials. The task is 
tef glish ^truct a lace that dates the American^ation 

<N> v erv m the d ialogue of these texts, some of wh eh 
A C 6 ' Sil ISSUC ° f Americanization. In Chariots of W , & 
\ ^ ^ i ? SS is specifically set against the modernity ot 

" of the narr a H,» 1 when it is bought by 



'8 



' ot the narrative are eroded when 
^ ab out masquerade, of course, but when key 
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English figures are played by American or Australian actor ^ 
Gwyneth Pahrow or Gate Blanchett, the very slipP efl " ^ 
inconstancy of identity is brought to the fore. In ^ 
eleven programmes, identity is thematized as a *** * be p* 
andscape, a collage of overlapping fragments that ca sI 
^ther in all manner of ways In Chariots of Fire, 4*^0 
Enghshman is from Lithuanian Jewish stock; in ^ ^ 
embodiment of England, M Schlege l, is hf ^ 

Cross dressing similarly confuses identity in Orlando, 
^ Shakespeare in Love 

This instability is held in check by the overwhelming ^ 
produce heritage landscapes and narratives ^^S&f 
t f 6 Authenticity. While most of the films and 
g ammes cited above are presented as fiction, it is a effe ct * 
Producers will 0 f ten try to ensure has as strong a <f ^ 

1 s 'ble. The discourse of authenticity is central 

If" 6 tms ' in te rms of both the 'faithfulness' of a *P ^ 
ash S ° UrCe nOVds > and Ac 'correctness' of the pe 0 ^ 
r *r S ' iMeri0r desi g" s . ^d artefacts. Even as ^ ■ / 
- verentia! a fiim as EUM ^ made some cW^rf* 

nts "r 7 - ThC PCriods re P- d -d are also Ha** " 
Wm and television programmes are set in the latter d ^ 

c u CCntUr y or th e early decades of the ^f\^ 

cm xal period in the format . J dom . nant ^der* ^ 

Engbsh national identity. The Austen adaptations , 

r> m n the ^-y period, Elizabeth and ^f< f e< 
P. 1 " Stl11 in the Elizabethan period. Both periods ^ 

A th ird reason for grouping these various 
P-gr m mes t0geth£r . th P t g for ^ the . d . fference s. * 

em D h a y 3 CmCial role as P art of the larger heritage ^ 

^sr^ picmresque iandsc ^^ 

with thf 1 PUbHc interest thereby generated, o ^ p ^ 
lish Hp W ° rk ° f herit ^ bodies like the National TrU ^ 
t 1^ AS 3 for the Sunday 

in sol m ^ adaptation, it was lie * 1 & 5 

2 T?r nal Trust P">perty' d Oct. 1995, ^ > „ 
and ,e SitCS b °° ks ab °ut the ° c ^ > 
period r S10n Pr ° grammes will often detail the ^ s ^ 

s^rr v f to th ° se iocad ° ns w ! % 

television , ' SaUnders 1996; Sarge3 

S1 ° n drai ^a promote a form of cultural to 
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their Cr S *! th the work of bodies like the English Tourist Board, and 

1066 Co Un t° n ° f brand ima § es such as Thomas Hardy S DOrSCt ' 
* e s urnm ^ m HaSt Sussex ' and Constable Country in Suffolk. In 
*K\ . M ^ r . of 1999, the British Tourist Authority produced an 

^hich \ver e Vle Map '' m ° re than a ^ uarter of a miUi ° n C ° pkS ° f 
Aust rali a a J™ to trave l agencies in North America, the Far East, 
Jurist" EUt0pe < Wint our 1999). The purpose was to encour- 
s with S , t0 visit British sites that have featured in films. While 

' Pear onth t0riCal Settin § s were b y no means ±e ° nly filmS C ° 
; re -Se Cond ' ma P> half of the 1990s films featured did in fact have 

> a Ud' f d War P eriod settings. A whole range of other 

No sition ° rmal tie-ins, cross-promotions, spin-offs, and chance 

^ a film enC0Ura ge the public to consume much more than 

^Hs of ^ a television programme. Publishers bring out new 

\o n J dapted books, or create the book of the film or 



'gc 



a° S V fas , S; cl °thes stores such as Laura Ashley exploit period 
r >ti es . ni0ns ; upmarket lifestyle magazines promote period 
1 ^ition finishings and fabrics; and food outlets 



o Peri °d for" 1 fayte - 
1 the m s T e H' fashion > fabrics, and furnishings are crucial elements 
tiJ'^dtob^' ° f heri tage cinema and television, and they are 
0f th ese t CSt advanta ge by the characteristic aesthetic organiza- 
" ' Si ° n Pro! XtS ' The forma l similarities between these films and 
Vher u thus P rovide 3 fourth reason for grouping 



\^ 

A,! 1C ' lac kmr^ Herita § e cine ma is typically slow moving and epi- 
c^acl C / ast Pace and dynamic energy of the mainstream 
. Nh. _ 0n Aim. Thk «,,u„ .u. fii^o fn fom S much more on 



f e >. Art an? Visual splendour and period richness of the 
C reSof theT C ° StUme desi g n and choice of locations are vital 
W ly ^ak, lta § e fill u. and camerawork and staging will tre- 



aCte r. and^ ^ This ena bles the films to focus much more 

»fth e 
ttiakp 

Si ° r ^c 0r SPaCC for the display of landscape, architecture^ 
v' Sc S an ' and costumes. Television's classic serials, peno 
Carnal "J ° ne -°ff costume dramas will often work with the 
ou t k 3te§ieS ' The long-running serial of course can afford 
^ ^ en narratives even further, to put its stories together 
So Nthe ^ ° dic % The emphasis on character rather th an 
of N in ^vision adaptation of canonical literature will often 
0 C° Ur ce r, Wlth an emphasis on dialogue, on the reproduction 
h e 7f S Prose - Serials like the early 1980s adaptation 

^ ^alki ^ Mans fi eld Park are littered ^ ^tnd 
V fr °«t n f n8 , throu gh verdant heritage landscapes, or sta 
S ° f Au steii ele g an tly cluttered museum interiors, quoting 
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The l imited range of period landscapes, buildings, t[ . % ants ^ r that new audiences are being addresse d by later 

display gives a very reductive view of English heritage. T*^ As theRB * heritage cycle. 



°f dis p l ay however often seem to suggest that this ^ 
jew ls both real and desirable. At the same time, the ^ 
which manv of these heritage dramas relate are ^f^* 
nh K f eStionin g the desirability of the lifestyle of » , ,„ r k 
"habit these spaces. This creates a tension between the ^ 
nd th e narrative work of these dramas . visually, the >>*P 



that 



England is a wonderful place of tradition and pff 



on' 



^ly. on so many occasions, that place is in disarray, 

Where P th ed " 3nd P™ 1 ^ ^ 1 * 

traH . the narrat ive often encourages a critique ot P 

[ a p dltl0n - the ^suals seem too often to invite a nostalg* 
th >mages of wealth and antiquity. 

have inevitably overstated this tension between 

ZTJ n u others wiI1 read the texts different l>^ ! 

usTd filmS and ^sion programmes is ^ >» 

thu w a ? nCti ° nal ™* to indicate character traits an * * 
Sol g in Undem with *e narrative movement o s 

snl v C n haVe a ^ ed that - more recent work, t* *V 
Zl h3S been displaced by a much more narrat.^ h aS 
ZT SCme (SalCS 1996: 23 ^)- Some have argue 
kn Cyd£ h3S Sloped, so its later entrant- "^^fj 
Wmg ' CVen Patodic. of the conventions established W ^ / 



As th e * * e ^ge cycle. 
' ng to geth e fiCati ° ns su g§ est ' if there are advanta g es in § roup " 
the rubri c e Vu iS b ° dy ° f films and television programmes under 
dis adv arita erita g e cinema and television, there are also some 
111 *e Sam f S ' Rrst > ca n we really assume that all these texts work 
Rested ah^ terms of how the y re P resent national history? I 

tl0tl of core that k is possible to see in aU of them an artkUla " 
' ee k th em natbnal heritage values, but that it is also possible to 

id cult/ I 6 " 81011 bet ween a pure national identity and a more 
Ca « it j ^ forrna tion. We can take this discrepancy further if 
efi W a" ° f rece Pti°n. For if some audiences embrace 
Hr ace the ^vision programmes as heritage products, others 
! See the fi 7 Verv differe nt reasons. It makes eminent sense 
>ce s f as charming, but also often quite challenging 
!>ha^r tance - As some critics have argued, what I and 
dertl v aria Cd the heritage film could equally be classed as " 



Vari a "cuiage mm couia equauy i«- ~ 

io n m a nt ,° f the woman's picture, while the classic serial on 



^o^ZZ^e of the convey ^ >n terms of deba^ab^t^ tradition, and ^ 

abouT g t0 Plav with *em In particular, they J Native popularity of such texts does not neces 

^^rr Thus Roger sL (ip r 23 ^< ^ are buying ^ a sn ™ 

'a mn,k ada P ta tion of Pride and Prejudice, char ■ , 
uch more ser . ous ^ reverentid manner . in prev 



al f 0tli sts ar J see n as soap opera in period costume. The pro- 
ton rev olve Wh ° m manv of the mms and P r °g rammeS Clt 
lL is their j qUite often strong-willed, independent women, 
7 Mo nk lQ n Q terests ' outlooks, and desires that are explored (Dyer 
Xe s l a > 19 ^;Higsonl996). 

% Sider *em read the texts in these ways may simply not 



Darcv° * -T P ^ frivolous emphasis on the '?&° a ^ & 



«n ..""Past n audi ences are buying into a fantasy 

ec Warv J" internat ional mythology of Englishness. It may 



oteJ'a d 8ht " fitting tr ° USers ' Claire Monk (1 " 5 fis reP reS V 
and a ™ Selflcons ciousness about how the past she 



(Ik." 1 Politic T u P r °grammes as dramas of romance, desire, an l 



C^^levi ■ the Case that audiences are engaging with the 
Su^Mti 



N cirn!, C 18 Worth recording that if one of the promotion* 

Uk rc Ulatir„v . . ° . . .. rtromt 

Ve is p 5 

C* ^ke? ' tr ° ng discourseTs'that of youthful romance. So 



% t u abov e i s , in§ arou nd the films and television programmes 
V >a lf edSel y the discourse of heritage and authenticity, 



0 note, 'paradoxically the post-heritage films revel o^N^J Promotional image for these films and television 

fef ^ « as ^ seem W diStan ^ 5U£ 1 N>1 ^-heattractivivouthfulmaleorfemalelead^ 
pJ! ! CHurch G ibson (2000) ar Jes that costume *• L >. Of _ 



« delib^ety ^-nostalgic in ^ 
the se C s PaSt ' Th e broad farce" the slapstick, tb « f f 
than th T ° f Shak ^are in Love are certainty 10 , 
oCtlv r P ,° llte C ° med y °f manners of A Room fj^ P /t 
piracy th C3meraWOrk a " d f a ^ -«ing of 
P y thnUer narrative, and its scenes of 



attractive, youthful male 
ma le and female leads engaged in an inomat 
^ iK- Cou rse, they a pp ear in period cos tume, and, of course, 



18 ■ he: 



but these 



Andrew 



Higson 



* th- exte a § e iandscape or period property, 
\r. d Prohi nt Slmpl y the trappings of romance. 
VS S> 1 m ^ ^ de ^"n of 'heritage' concerns .« 
X nan aUdiences dearly do regard such texts as <te£ 
atl0nal Past, and many of those texts do engage with 
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r there JtC 

^-technological, realist, and aristocratic traditions. Buy 
^so many other heritages with which audiences, cons* f i 
historians of all types engage. As Raphael Samuel (1994) h* i y 
Rentage cult ure is neither a new phenomenon, nor a . e j t o 
¥ te ° r cons «vative practice, nor indeed one that can be ^ 
*e terms of consumerism. People engage with the £ ^ 
d Cerent ways. Considerable amounts of energy are «* ^ 
f p tIVC Ration of, for instance, local heritages *° c # 
^.tages, industrial heritages, and the heritages of n0 ti; 
r mtlCS Wh0 ^ve found a home in Britain. It « 

;i 0lVCd the ^storation of alternative versions of / 

™ e ■ • • like parish pride, may overlap uncord 
conservative versions'. , te le< 

Drn T ° identi fy as heritage drama a body of film- *^*\ 
^grammes of dubious national identity, offering a ^ fi rf 
presentations, is clearly to beg the question of who* £ 
cont § H rCUlated In 3 -^cultural society, there 
ta " traditions ^mpeting for attention; J*» ^ oD 

§e cinema and television would seem to focus pt*^ J* 

t iU °l the P rivil ^d, white, Anglo-Saxon 
slik ? Sh Pr °P erties in a semi-rural southern Eng » 
hand f iSUnCe ° f the metropolitan seat of J*** > < 
spedfi , many> * is is ™ a -tional culture, but 

Pec fic class-bound culture. On the other hand, the flf t r 

ions ° therS -Withstanding, this culture, ** 0 l f 

Au d I" ° Verwh elmingly presented as embodying 
degt I" °W these representations^ ,^ 
to?' 6 ne 8° tlat e their ideas of England and Engl'f 

net T" 1113110115 - ™s does not mean that all ( p ^ 
5ib W f thCSe -Presentations automatically lh ey ^ 

ac i V e v ° l0gy of nationhood; but if they do ✓ 

rn^tgT 1 ^ rCP — - ^ ^ " dve 
^ van" IF* is not entirely at odds with the ^ r ^*f* , 
^on filmS Under dis -ssion (though not n***" e 
Z iTT 1 U ' ° n the 0 - hand, these texts see* ^ 0 J 
can b r 1 SOdal Stratum > °" the other hand, al** ^ 
them , 3S hberal Manias of social transgress ■ Q 
e n^ c r m t0 bC ab ° Ut reaching across the b*** *<fy 

fiS*** and sexuaiity ° iring a vision ^ <y 

p J ««, aristocracy gives way to men* 01 - 
An drewHi gson 



H the 

^gland^ 1 ? 1316 in heritor of the house that symbolizes traditional 
Bast a nd th illegitimat e son of the lower middle-class Leonard 
" n Ma «ri Ce UPPCr mid dle-class, Anglo-German Helen Schlegel. 
Charis matic C ] anington ' and Mrs Dalloway, there are central and 
\ofl n and gay relationships. In Maurice and The 
Unci ari es ' D ° Ve ' the central relationships also transgress class 

! erin in the Pr ° blem wit h the effort to define 'heritage' as a key 

Ve Passe/n 0 " 31 Vocabular y is that the moment of heritage may 
^ent d ' ne of the legacies of the Thatcher years was a gov- 
5ttUct Ur e n Partment designed to create and maintain the infra- 
Sty. th e ^ Ssar y to promote a conservative vision of national 
h °fHc e k De P ar tment of National Heritage. Under Tony Blair, 
%ecti 0n eCame the Apartment of Culture, Media, and Sport. 

^fthel NCW Labour 111 1997 coincided with the displace- 
^ cel^"^ industt y by the mythology of 'Cool Britannia' 
>or arvd bration of the apparent youthful energy of the con- 

3 h eadlin SlSn ' fashion > music > and film industries. In the words 
k^Vln!? tHe Smda y Telegraph, 'Heritage is a thing of the 
c ^ a Past u 98) ' Exce Pt of cou rse that the term 'Cool Britannia 
of the cult! ° f an icon at the centre of heritage culture. In any 
i J the 1960s I ° f ' C ° o1 Britannia' frequently reworks the heritage 
6h 3lk ha nd ' Swin ging Lon don'. Again, tradition and modern- 

tet Pris in * hand ; again the national heritage is reinvented in an 



fading 




" k 1 »nd h —6">.iui survey oi aeveiopincina "* 

^ Sa, C«S r ? y ' S - < eds -) 0»i>. ^terrise and Heritage: Crosscurre^ 
, ^ V 4 T' L ° ndon: Ro«tledg A useful collection of essays lookmg 
Mo, SineSS > deling cinema and television, in the Thatcher 

b J>' of ( i 9 e 87) ' Heri^e /„ d u St rv, London: Methuen. The standard 
X^zt argUme "t that our relationship to the past has been 

C'^^Pil^-P^^nting the National Past: Nostalgia and Parfd* » 

\ (l99 nea P ol >s: University of Minnesota Press and London 

^>i..? rita8e Film and ^itish Cinema', in A. Higson (ed.), 
f °rth ( - n Cy Wntin gs on British Cinema, London: Cassell. d 
L ° mui g). Eng !is)l Heritage, English Cinema, Oxford. Ox 
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W^ity Press. In these three publications, I examine the W« 
much more detail than I have been able to here. preS s. A «. 

urt ( r 9) ' Bri " Sjl C ~ ° xford: Cla f fl S » ^ 

Z ° f Bdtish ci n^a in the 1980s, a section of wh»ch 

"^Presentations of the past 
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^in^." 1 man y ot her countries, television has become a 
>^tio n p of e veryday life and an indispensable factor in the 
S ^ tel P P0lit y> society, and culture. The sheer scale of opcr- 
Siv e Dr 1S1 ° n ^vices, their reach and variety, coupled with the 
N coL? Perties of a rnedium able to present Wgh-definition 
J>. miv, images and quality sound reproduction to home 
Vea ng rec ^ded material with live transmission, has ove 
Po Nar y arg 0r So b abQut s , n the namre ot 

>ar eo 7 e a nd the idea of 'home entertainment". In ways 
t "He J'" awk ward and complex to assess it has formed a new 
, ? ^ivate h 1X ' rec onfiguring the relationship between the public, 
><1 a official and the popular, between the local, 

L ri H SOr the international. 

S ° ci al D ! ety iS 3 thor onghly mediatized' society in which very 
J? ' ^r? n CeSSes °«ur entirely free of a media element and 
I> 1 PUbl icitv S Ct Subs ^ntially with mediation as both resource 
C> i e „ ere are dangers for those who assume too s ^ 
^ but it CC ^ idea of cultural influence on the bas.s , of *« 



A5 0lic ^viro 1S ° P ° SSible for the P ervasive natUrC ° f * e 
di S H S ° c ieti P ,° nment to be underestimated. . , a 

C CtiVe C With Sloped television systems have evolved 
V ^ C0 ^se of •du^s. and pleasures' surroundmg ; d* 
^nshin CCiSe te ^inology used differs greatly and so d 
hlpS s *uck between the two, but it is incontrovertible 
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the . C3Se that television is both a major agency of publ* ^ > 
Catl0ns ' a Primary means of knowledge, and at the ^ w 
great source of diversion and entertainment. 
achates about national television systems have hingP* aS -p) 
unship between television as 'knowledge machine an 
UrC machine ' One would not expect to find such a to* ^ 
" Cmema > fol " example, since cinema is established as ., y 
commercially organized private choice in relation P 
S leaSUre ' In ** British press, a tension of a compare * ^ 
^erned, but this is still largely displayed ^ft^ 
^tween quality- and popular newspapers and is ^ 
as a matter of individual market choices not of putf* 

Television, Culture, and Everyday Life 

altr l0 ° king more d etail at how the British syste* 
2t ™ k 18 Chan gmg I want to open up a little for** rfj 
in, T ° f tdevision . -Iture, and everyday life. *£>f 
"I, 1 ^ P^sued the idea that television is a ' 
n oT * b ° th CCntri P et % and centrifugally C*^^ 
S " 3 VirtU % -ntinuous, selective ing^!^ fj 
*3 ^ ^-drawing from fashion, mag Z ^ 
^c, sports, embedded eleme f ts Qf local and ^ 
0 upat 10 nal and leisure subcultures, shifting **** e , 

thCn giVCS to *~ a transformed, tf* 
L h pS m 3 nCW show > a ^w presenter, a new a*** « 
dea a n ew ^ ^ ^ ^ £ Telev^ fo , 

jusfsi S C temporary resonance on the sere b 
no h h§htl k y 3head °f « S full realization in the culture * 0 f 
peudv thCn CCrtainl y With little delay. Its own f o- 
suS n0Vdty 3nd ra ? id content-exhaustion rates ^ >c hP 
"u" that 'hunter-gatherer 

!n what" I IS 0 , 11 tyPiCaUy diSplay but ^ 

telev J Hmk is best seen as a separate bu ^ 

4rience ^ * ° Wn mix ° f * * 

type " ( ? tUdeS ' j ° kes > ^ Personalis * • 

nil T ° f SpCakin g)' I" Britain, this P^^c^l t 
P p,f ^ SUrC that * Wil1 take only a few ^ ^ ^ 
Cl; Sh ° WS ' Klines, great successes, and * t ^ 
COme woven, however t : mporarily> into g** 1 
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feretl ce s v h , Ural Ufe ' sometimes crossing class, gender, and age dif- 
re 'nfo rces J? 3 SUr P risi ng speed. The popular press in Britain often 
f °% f 0r Sense of television as still a national cultural stage', a 
9S a mas 8 ° SSlp aS Wdl as for anxieties about national values. Acting 
and Par t S ' Ve CUltUral Producer and distributor, of part original 
SUbse que nt eWOrked mate rial, television sets the terms for much 

In this k n ° n " tel evisual cultural practice. 
Hatio'? ° f double pump-action, circulating and recirculating 
inter *ati 0 /. there has recently been an increasing element of the 
>lic ation k 0f cour se, with any articulation of the national, 
Ss Ut that which lies beyond national boundaries are 

' tSelf Ml t t nt ' jUSt as the construction of the 'television national 
Sllips obt a i n PlaCC ta ^tionship to tensions and power relation- 
na S.i t i m § between the different groups which make up a 

CUltUr al a ee W ° rth P ° intin g out here, too, that very few if any other 
S k 8 nc les can WQrk ^ levd reach of natio nal televi- 

%m db lr culturally constitutive activities. Television, then 
na Sal cu J t een t0 be at least as much a shaper as a reflector of 
In its cult fe ' 

! rilCt not ^ lly forma tive activities, helping significantly to con- 
° Na rpl ea Y the ' officia l' life of the nation but also its private, 
? dis Plav e T reS (its J°kes as well as its heritage), British television 
J?' Pi *i Z T Cha r a cteristics which any student of it should 
h nd %ad en ' " has shown strong national self-consciousness 
> ^ m?' 3 Chara cteristic predicated largely on the imperialist 

tticU H ? fitish cult ural institutions and one which has been 
r, 111 telL P0rtan t in defining the 'British' against the 'Amen- 
^ion aTV^ r elationship here still being the key one for 
>*o mic al ^vision systems, often organized from a position 
*v > a VervT CUltUral subordination). Secondly, and relatedly, it 
[> in J- 78 time institutionalized as a public service television 
hL^ 'Sequences for the national culture were not just 

toS*. ad? 3 c omrnercially profitable transaction between 
V 0 ^^rr tisers . a "d viewers but were the primary corpora* 
C« Vese ^ This has given to British television a whoUj 
>1> to in 7 prot °cols about 'duties' (responsibilities, standard 

( ta! rm ' re ^irement to educate, etc.) and also about 
C**W levels, the dangers of 'triviality, ettO- 
Stl 0n the „ prove d a mixed blessing, combining for so 
C ^essibiv 6 hand > a genuine impulse to foster excellence 
* S d poi ita n , y ' and discourage exploitation with, on the other, 

% for ^cl ass . based tast£ eferences shot through with 

binary' and sometimes hankering after 'standards 
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with a punitive, schoolmasterly zeal (for argument aD 
and consequence of 'public service' ideals in British ^f- 
see Scannell 1989). Although much has changed in the ^ ^ 
British television is still marked by the way in * hlC c0fl <° 
about public values and quality' (a key ^«^ 4 
between duties and pleasures) uneasily coexists wrtn 
market imperative and a strong market version of the v 

The Institutional Basis of British Television ^ ^ 

Television in Britain has a cultural profile essentially 
"* ° ^casting, set up in the 1920s as an 'em* 8 *, ^ * 
f UltUre ' b y its first director-general, Sir John Reith S <. 
leg ? C y is m^e complex than is sometimes ^fJ^J 
3nd Cardiff 1991) but in its initial formation it \ t 
m g « an instrument of national cultural cie ce . 
■mprovemenf) in a manner which has a continuing P £ ^ P 

the British talk about television (and especially , 
w hatever the dilution it has undergone. , pf th e !o f 

From the start of British television services after ^ ^ 
' 3 J? P^od in the establishing of television a ^ ; r 
public knowledge and popular entertainment, * nde p 
-gle-channel service as a monopoly. With the ^ 
X Televisi °n (TTV), a regionally based com* pt* % 
mo 0rJ y had a ^oice of channel but also * ^ 

Regionally scheduie ^ . s ^ t t M 

not dl f renc « between the two services, but iTV. « ^ f 
W °^ t0 aspects of regional culture W^^fi 
tor advertisin e -atrr a , ti „. .vnlore the P ^ 



aavert ls ing-attractive audiences, to explore tn* r, 
morp P ° PUlar '> ^ecifically working-class J^^J 
-ore thoroughly than ^ ^ general* 
ltla t this som,H , , , . , l.u.m' the , 



f sometimes shaded into 'populism' # 
umed 'po pular tastes , for max . mu P m market adva« j ly tf 

^ regard f or popular ^ ^ is und** s f 

^ openmg out of ^ repr eseht ^ 

jmagej ^concerns, entertainments) which follof* * s t & 
Phase m ° n0pol y is ' nevertheless, one of the J 

, . ln Bntish Post-war cultural history. ■ , V 
inc D t lmP ° mnt t0 no * here that the ITV r*X«f ,„d< V 
Telev rCgUlated 3S a 'P^lic service' system by ^ c *J 
from r Uth0r ^ a P^lic body whose poW<* s ^ 

m th ° Se -ho had championed a model 
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rtlar ket 

s 'on oft C h 0mpeti tion. So, in a very British way, the commercial ver- 
e th 0s H C P ° pular ' was at least partially framed by a prior, 'public 
SOu *ds of ? Ver ' ITV ' S developing impact upon the looks and 
° f Briti sh tde vision soon caused the BBC's own versions 

Pr °8ramm- CUltUral life to be rethought in many areas or 
ati0tl com H 8 ^ particul arly P°P ular drama ' documentary, and situ- 
Ctitic alarH y "~~° f ten with results which won both popularity and 
^ aLcl aim. 

BBc ^inT Q Ch ° f the BBC's second national television channel 
>fcutio WaS 3lso a significant development in televisions 
Sco Pe f 0 t0 nati ° nal cult ural life. The initial idea was to increase 
S%u * and f eXperime ntal programmes' and to provide a range or 
tl,1§ ^J 0Xnttimts minority-interest material which it was get- 
Sltlgle chan Y aWkward to carry on the Corporation's existing 
Nui ckIv Althou S h it had initial difficulties, the new channel 
*hich CStablis hed itself as carrying a schedule of programmes 
>u mem Selecti vely, all viewers could benefit and gain pleasure 
Sony a , ary se »es, The Great War, mixing archive film with oral 
Sitseif^^he 1914-18 war, was its first big success in estab- 
h , ^ n M the na tional audience). 

els and th e 1982 that the ' du °P ol Y' of the BBC ' S W ° Tl 
I] a c erta . 6 IT V network was broken by the arrival of Channel 4. 

in VicT tem 3 devel °Pment of those ideas about television s 
S cC", CUltUfe ^ -d fictional) which were behind 
Kc h . It n ; el 4 nevertheless represented a much more radic 1 
L ^ rnnin , p redicated on a strong sense of Britain as a p 
Nsti n" CUltUral moiety in which dominant notions of nationa 
'l2>Ph5 becomin g inadequate to the real patterns of 
H He P > o c ultural cho f ce> and q of day m By adopting 

>^soT 1 Missioning programmes from a range of 
S as a °^ e of which were vefy small companies, and by oper- 
> ried P ;otected p U b lic . oration wito the adv*r« M 
K N 4 sol u tW ° rk ( an arrangement ended in the mid-1990s), 
t>C a t\ t0 ° PCn Up and divert British broadcas - > 
S Co u hin S " from *c big institutions. On the whole 
>tcu t ° u U§h ° Ut the 1980s and most of the 1990s is one of 
>o n d evelopment in the use of the medium for both 
v i J'' a ^ren! entertai nment, including the bringing of a m 
C S ' Mu ch 7 ° f Eur o P ean and international culture to Brit h 
\t... Chd Jscu s ^ ; 1, . , „ _„j. a maior contn 



dise.tl,. °Pen up and diversify Bntisn ~ - 
R ^ thrl ! hin § " fr om the big institutions. On the whole 
C^cT' 8 f 0Ut ^ 1980s andmost of the 1990s is one of 
S h>«on n U , ral d evelopment in the use of the medium for b*h 
> «W emer tainment, including the bringing of a n 
lt : 6rs ' M Uch C , SS of European and international culture to 
C l0t C USSed - k has undoubtedly made a major co- 
tQ t ° f CUltUral ^entity of British television. Its W 

X^ion was an J inative> hybridized solution 

8 Natives within a television system having 
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resituate itself in relation to both changed p ^ 

structures. relevisi 0 "'"^ 

This is the broad character of a 'national ^ty*^ 
pluralist, but still concerned with an encompa 
the holding together within the schedule 0 ^ [he ttf ^ 
types-which is now undergoing rapid chang ^ }(i 

grouping of four well-established channels ^ T ^ 

the range of new channels made available to ^ ^ 
arriving either by direct satellite reception, J 
systems which have been introduced into ^"J^gy ^ 
recently, by the introduction of a digital tec ^ ^ ^ ^ 
massively increase multi-channel capacity as / 
convergence with computer-based home aP J sup ply. In a / 
interactivity and a new directness of demand- gfrvfl ^ $ 
Proliferation of 'channel choice' within the pt jp ,,J 
initially established by the Conservative ya nd</ 
1980s as the optimum linkage of new techno V nC \ >j 
Profit is such that the launching of a tert^ ^ flef vo* V 
(with a small budget, an uncertain identity, a ,o 
fied credo-modern but mainstream') crea of ^ . (h^ 
impact. Although there is widespread recogni ^ 0 fle J 
low-quality, 'fiUers and repeats' material cur* i J 
cable (considerably qualifying the extent to ^ c J 
seen simply in terms of number of channe iSh # e 
particular have made substantial inroads, rein vi^V 
ing in the 1980s with the use of the screen tor ^ne* V' 
The shift to digital, which includes terrestna , ,ry» 
1999), will complicate the market pattern ^ to , 
strategies for winning viewers to what may ^ \ 

changed routines and forms of television use- ^ ^ 
The next few years will be watershed tef o A ^ 
nature of shifts in viewing patterns and the £ cl^/ (f 
experience as a feature of popular culture ^ ^ 
Pattern of regulation will emerge, one ha^* ^a*/ 
the multimedia settings of television and ^^ttfi ^ 
ment to recognize that the delivery sysw" 18 ^riof * ^ 
various types of content need separate con ^ ^ ^ 
unified models of production and distribute 
national industry. 



John Con 



ner 



h ° 9ra mme Culture 

Give n a ,. , tUrn from the system to the programmes themselves^ 
4e Conti lgh de § re e of international styling in 1990s television, with 
Noqj! tT^' Stt ° ng influen ce of US formats, what kind or 
Cific cmtur l VlSl0n aesthetic > with what kind of embedding in spe- 
0 ne f JJ and social relations, does British television show today^ 

° f > on feSt 3reaS Which deserve attention iS thC BridSh Str3 7 
eUCes whiX a ; n0t ° nly because of the hu § e ' stings-topping audi- 
c °1Venti 0n e draw and their increasing frequency (once by 
dist 'ncti Ve ' WCekly ' now ^metimes daily) but also because of the 
Vf rani S0 " al a «d aesthetic perspectives within which most ot 
C ficti °ns. Coronation Street, starting on ITV in 1962 
111 ^ rou C ma J°r popular series drama in Britain to base its appeal 
C °%iuni tv , ° f a sma11 group of residents within an 'ordinary 
^^theL Her than > sa Y> focusing on a particular family). It 
' Sh Ver sion a Pf al of domestic melodrama with a distinctively Brit- 
1101 only °| SOci al realism, an attempt to use drama as a way ot 
N« of ^ Pleasure but also exploring the changed circum- 
Sj So f ^rking.^ ^ s . nce then> there have been many 



Ha e( p ^ are donation Street (ITV), EastEnders (BBC) and 
£ annel 4 )> *e last two starting in the 1980s. All three 
> ee^ CtlVe re «Pes for presenting ordinary' life <* *c 



^>m e ?i erie !' but currently the three big British-produced 

e (Ch; 
distir 

Shno^ 8 ° n d^stk and neighbourhood relationships 
V t hey c ^ tlrel y neglecting the shaping factors of workplace In 
N*S St Stron gly with the US 'glamour soaps of the 
Co an d ^ (dassica % Mlas and Dynasty) in which the lives of 
4 >ar ^mn ^ Pr ° vided *e dramatic milieu. They are to be 
e> *C? Wi * the ^tralian series Neighbours and Home and 
^ d ° ne extremel y ^11 in Britain, probably as 



Nty ^ ^a y they mix ^7"^™ " values of 'ordinary com 

IVa St t ecidedly more u P beat version than their ! 

nde ed, as , Ith the exoticism of almost perpetual sunshine. 



C>ee Q n ° ted ab ove, the British soaps, although they have all 
\ in C'T^ overha »l * recent years, have to be under- 
go Vers C ° f a Particular, national version of 'community • 
C ^ loc if ° Unded in a broad set of cultural meanings U 
C gly O S ° Cial class > wealth, and family In P*^"'* 
O ^ a w Unds the various roles, problems, and capac. « « 
ta. ile d to 7 Y Whic h much 'serious ' as well as 'popular 

Pal British C ° mmUnit y ^ Partly sentimentalized in all three 
* SOa Ps, but their distinctive vein of realism has kept 
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them alert to changes and to the newer kinds c > P ^ ^ 
ordinary living. Although they inevitably depen ^ ^ ,of 
Active distortion, an intensification of character^ ^pjw 9 
appeal, their range of social reportage is wide an i ^ pe^, 
Any analysis of the British popular television .tY ^ the p 
start with an appraisal of their mundane rhyth \9 ^ 

social universe' they offer to many viewers (sec ^ als0 

A concurrent development with the soaps ^ ^ ^ 
strong bearings from the tradition of British so ^ 0 t ^ 
that of 'workplace' drama. Here, the dlSt '° Gr ^ a" d 1 j/ 
Police series (from the 1950s Dixon of Dock n d) sta " / 
Z Cars through to The Bill in the 1980s an \l g W^^ 
reflecting public' and private' aspects m a v ' t jng^l^ 
mix in which crime is mostly a far less wipe . ^ ^ B f j£ 
working relationships at the police station. * 
Pital drama, a strong vein of documentary com ^ t0 ^ rf p 
and social contexts and institutional difficult* 1 j / 
nowhere more so than in the long-runnwg «f 
BBC's Qmafty. Perhaps the most recent sue* ^ ^ 
has been ITVs London's Burning, about a pa ^ a fl 
don fire station. This series, in its ^P^Lum^V^ 
shooting, combines some of the developed t ^ ^ 
with the dramatic satisfactions of understa 1 ^ t o _ 
routines of work within the rhythms of living ^ m 

television experience. inte^C P f0 / 

Situation comedy, a genre increasingly p ^ 

formats, also takes strong national inflection • ^ jte tPyt 
some of the 'classics' of British television ^^Uy ^ 
tion from US imports, has proved to be sue ^ g( /j 
1990s contexts, particularly by the BBC For W q{ ^ f 
Grave (BBC) explored the domestic expert ^0 ^ 
elderliness but got comic energy from the M yitfy, % 
critical disposition of its central character. * • ,n ^ d , (j 
PW a farcical twist on new styles of the 'mas ^seWy^ 
tion and display (principally around beer, sp ^ V#° J S J 
and anxiety. Set in a shared household (two defe d ^ f. 
comedy was nicely judged in its mix .oi :* <pPft i 
gender-model questioning. Absolutely FaW ^ ^ ^ , 
more exotic, taking two wealthy women a n ,| 

and advertising and playing their fir*^// 
against a serious and sensible daughter, w e rte f 
disapproval ofher mother's wild lifestyle b ° ded a S tf 
terms of parent-child comedy and pf° vl 
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tiid.i 99 y 0 Wlth youn ger viewers. One of my own favourites from the 
^arrel v S ^ The Brittas Em P ire ( BBC )> which P ortrayed the 
l0cal leis u mCOmpetent activitie s of the manager (Mr Brittas) of a 
d evel 0 p ed re , CCntre ' Wi * its stable team of centre workers, Brittas 
also Served the a PPeal and energy of the best ensemble comedies. It 
Br >tish cult ^ 3 Commentar y on the new managerialism afflicting 
re letnl ess ft 6 ' With its distinctive language of corporate aspiration 
goal s ettlci ency gains> and the setting of regu l a r targets and 

I'hese ser; r 
Pt0 § r arn m ? merely a selection from a far larger range ot 
tlle social they show not onl 7 the importance of comedy to 
1,1 W hich t K ° f national television but also some of the ways 
9lldr ^ork d tnati ° nal identity is refleCted ' reinforced ' subvertCd ' 



' th 611 "^ ° f national television but also some of the ways 
H forked nati ° nal identity is refl< 
r are u P ° Pular comic form s. 
^itu, f , ° ther broa d areas of generic development which 
^ ki nd of t0 COmm ent on here. The first is the rise of a wholly 
% of Ca aCcess ' Programme occasioned by the domestic ayail- 
^ i r dCr technology. This has been dubbed 'DIY televi- 
v ltUra l imn S ly to increas e in the range of its formats and its 
N s ' vid,,^ ° ne end of the scale, there is the screening of 
v n S nat '° fPs within a light entertainment presentation, now 
>Cp feci P e - Here, the 'mishaps' format (for instance, 
> (and (ITV) ' Cau ^ht in the Act (BBC)) has been a pre- 
t>in thp Chea P) success. But the BBC series Video Diaries, intro- 
nNamn! Y 1990s ' br °ke new ground by giving foil slots over 
f>. an? 68 COm ^sioned from members of the public sho 
A * &ven professional post-production. A new system ot 
>8at 0rv S0Unds ---by turns confessional, polemical, socially 
> of y and ethnographic^emerged from this series and 
Q f the a WOfk Whi ^ foLwed. Although it is possible to see 
C tre am te r milati0n and dilution of this development withw 
C J ^ cot ViSi ° n (the * ama ^ur' input then recruited to profes- 
d ther self. r mmerc ial ends; the very awkwardness turned into 

\> s C Ci0US ' Style ')' fresh - and SOmet Twere 

A g kinds of image, encounter, and talk were 

relat ed k thr ° U § h onto *e screen. in(y 
C^*^ ^ ^troversial strand of P^.^ 
C S ^os" ate 1990s with the enormous success of the docu 
<lo,^l- eS r a ;, U . terre «trial channels. Essentially a moawc 

,fly -on-the-wall' approach to documentary 
W> C k 1CaU y Presented sustained observational portrayal* ot 
X ; rf d ^ary leisure with a strong element b^ o 
Perf °rmance on the part of the 'principal characters 
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and of editorial selection to ensure good I kve^ ^ ^ ^ 
ity and on-screen incident. With their on of * 

sions of the everyday within a ^ tl0 ^^ i 
realism put primarily to the purposes ^ ^ t0 * ^ 
soaps perhaps came closer than any 
the market-demotic' tendency of ^ J 

the decade. n , pncy was the ^ Jf 

Another form showing this "^VS***^ 
talk programming. Taking their cat ^ ta lk y f 
Winfrey Show, a whole new sc bff ^^J 
screened in daytime schedule s pf0 bl * p p , s 

together in a studio to talk about sek ^M* 
mfx of testimony confession, ^ ^ ^ > 

exchange. It is regulated by a plann^ , tb «yf 

required to mix various element „1 ^ £ 
The problems aired vary from tb a ^ ^ ^ f 
public, although with an ^f^fm the l^e 9 ^ V 
disclosing possibilities of the o ^ ^ 
talk shows started to shift a little ^» ^ « t *J 
programmes like S P n^ ^ ^ ^ J 

between talkers and audience is ^ 
the 'freak show' is often "PP**^* have 
frank speaking which the ^^^^rfrf^ 
writers to mark a significant shi ^ A ^ pU b / 
constrained, and indeed less ^ q{ , A 

sion, quite apart from the extens^ de^,^/, 
HoweL, other commen^ 
exploitation and triviality in the w 0 f d* ^ 1? 

the shift towards more sensation* > a0 d 

has become established (see 
detailed study ofthe earlier forma 

Conclusions to h*<>>! 

In the last few decades, tdevision ^ 

evening across the whole da Y.^Jf ris on ^* 

likely to seem makeweight in c op ^y 
nevertheless received more strate ^ ime time de flf , J , 

produced formats for subseouen pr ^ r> J 

shows noted above are one part or (s0 r* c y» 

range of 'lifestyle' series, providing ^ ^ef 
based) ways of responding to, 

lohn Corner 



Uteres,- i 

de Corat .. * SUch activi ties as cooking, gardening, and interior 

The 18 another - 
visio n w ? infrastr ucture and production dynamics of British tele- 

f ° rtll ofth meVitably introduce a more diluted and fra g mented 
"Ku^ T nationa l' on the screen and in viewing experience, 

Hove a Wa l Si§nificant shift wiU only come whe " therC * 

Ss, A 3y ° m th e main national services for other than sport and 

»% serv radlcal dispersal of viewing across different channels for 

for Ue^ C 1CCS W0uld ^rtainly signal a crucial change, as would one 

atld (so fa°^ edy drama ' At the moment > much cable ' SateUlte ' 
Mth a low l P rovision is. in effect, a vast recycling machine, 
S >e an ° f new Production. This may change. What ofthe 
**onl vi ° r , more br °adly international dimension? Ironically, it 
'Vd V 6 earl y days ofthe new cable services that capacity 
Sc * ers w ^ mber of European channels to be offered to sub- 
Jf rv ice s ' the ar «val of more entertainment and special interest 
Sean ^ $Wtms are now restricted to just one or two if any 
m What k 11 is P° ssible *> ar § ue increasingly and f 
^ ^trib^ ° nCe P red i«ed, a sense ofthe 'European' within the 
° ri §ina ted ° n svste ms will be heavily mediated via domestically 

*o ^ifi^r* 31, with the us cuimrai presence stiU the next 

^'^alc^^y'y^r history, British television's version of a 
y a has mixed a sensitivity to the variety ofthe nation 

Nres of nCern both for quality and for equality with good 
I. ^ Pron p C r Placenc y and culpable blind spots (for instance, its 

> b e 7 t0 3ddress minority ethnic groupings in Britain has 

> voi^ t0 be corrected). New energies, new talents and 
A hyb ridi, !a CCrtainly ben efit from its reconfiguration and from 
th U ^ stru^f and original forms which are being generated 
iu 6 is a gre^ ral Chan § e - However, if underlying this turbulence 
in Vd l T? YSt&mic commitment to commercial profit, then 
d reasi *g it ° W this wiU help television either in substantially 
li >hi Cn ir ran § e or qua l ity of pleasures or in fulfilUng those 
%^ it red 1S m ^Portant for the quaUty of national pubW 
«» n ^ fn 91 ^ 8 - This is a challenge not only for programrne- 
C^and regulat °ry systems, which wiU have to combine 
C eflFe cti Ve C ° Ura gements in imaginative new ways if they are 

Ki Cs , ^thi n the emerging technological and commercial 
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Further Reading 

oldA re< 

Corner, J. (i 995) , Tekvisim pom ^ pMic Addre ss, ^°^!^0^A 
of television aesthetics in relation to debates about 'public ^ 
w 'th an emphasis on British conventions in news, 
advertising. ( 0Dt)< ^ 

-~(ed.) (1991), P OFU i ar TdevUion in Mtain: studies in C ^ h td l % 
d0n , : British Pilm Institute. This volume brings together a n ^ g 
exploring the early history and development of Bnt»n 
Particular attention to generic formation and selected pro? ff ^ 
° ,,' S - ( ed -) (1994), Behind the Screens, 

London: Lav*e- ^ 
flection of essays on the restructuring of British telev 
l^Os, mixing historical account with evaluative coning ^ 
Modey, D. (1992), Television, Audiences and Cultural Studies, L° illt o ( 
™ S volu ™ brings together aspects of the authors re g0 o< 
television audiences during the late 1970s and 1980s and g , ife . 
0t the c °mplexity of television's impact upon national 
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ls ici atls I feason s that popular music is so interesting is that 
■* Whai Steners > and journalists often engage in intense batt es 
" nUsic inth P T nds mean - Debates about Britishness in popular 
> r *l idl ° S throw intriguing light on recent concerns about 
^ by Showin g how fdentity is understood and strug- 

%u re , *e ev eryday creation and interpretation of popular 
In tec 

Se. ? ye ] ars ' British popular music has undergone radical 
m^Ponn 8 time > British rock was at the centre of mter- 
?Nsl Ular , Cul ^re. The Beatles and other 1960s British beat 
S a » UCky: thdr a ™val on the national stage coincided 

J Os c J e ^fied gl 0 bali zatinn rfA. .ntertainment industry, led 
S 



al p 0n , , u 8 tirn e, British rock was at the centre 
aoL P p , CUltUre - Th e Beatles and other 1960s British beat 
« intend Cky: the * arrival on the national stage coincided 
c °r Pr ! S d § lob alization of the entertainment industry, led 
& ' ^nj 10nS and usua % conducted in the English language. 
to 0 *** lie T d not - s °-talented British rock musicians in he 
bandar S thdr ^rds and images exported across he 
^ reVoI ^io n T,° Und much of the world. And when punk attempted 
^> f theT r ° ck from within in the late 1970s, once again, 
0^ co mUSicians w ere British, although their sales were 
§ > C P3red With *ose of their forerunners. RoA 
V*0 " C ° nne «ed with the attitudes and feelings of a 
C> Ph e^* aCr ° ss world, was fundamentally an 
? ati °u enon , an d Britain was an equal partner m this 

ayS> e *en though rock still sells, it is no longer the 

British Poplar Mu«c 



h0 

. the 1960s an ^ 

dominant force in popular music that it was in ^ ^ 

And British popular music, which was always ^ ( 
might have appeared on the basis of its g lobaI f ° cW * ( * „[ 
certainly no longer be equated with rock. A sno ^ ra „g 
this could not hope to cover in adequate ^^.^"i 
Popular music being produced and consumed in ^ mste^K 



and 



countries of the world, there is enormous ^^'gboUt* 
to focus here on those recent genres (and deba 



which tensions about contemporary British naU £ #0. 
been most strikingly played out. Since the end 

era in the 1980s, two genres have emerged as ^ ^ 

about and argued-over categories of British P°P ^fl? J* 



mutated version of rock, mediated through pu» 

HI 

* d fP ende * companies); and secondly, ^ oi? of^ 



native' pop or rock in many countries, 



but often cj-^ 



U K (because, at one time, "it was usually made 

impanies); and secondly, e 
which has fundamentally transformed the p°W lC 
>n much of Europe. But I also want to discuss iv ^cr 
ments in what, for shorthand, I will call black W ^ ^ „ 
children of Caribbean, Asian, and African ^P** in 
^apted to and transformed British popul ar J, 
twentieth century. 



Popular music'is more than mere entertain^' 
which people affirm, create, and nurture their 



ent 
hid* 1 



It is a 



and collective identity. For example, we are oft* 1 
made by social groups that we do not belong^. ^ 



solida 



% with that group and/ or to reaffirm ^ 



those apparently similar to ourselves (see Born ^ ^ 

2 °00). Such identity-work may be unconscious „ * 

w that what we are initially drawn to is a P ^ .# 
s °und and look rather than a set of ****** * e V 

already worked out in advance. But perhaps be ^ ^ ,J 
of music is so hard to work out, popular mu S 

enormous amounts of written and spoken „p y> f 
med,a and in ordinary, everyday interactions -,d 

here music's remarkable ability to unite and a 4 jU 

manifest in fraught, explicit debates over the P ^ ^ 



records, stars, and genres. 

This is what happened in Britain in the a 
genre became associated with an attempt to 
distinctive national tradition of popular mus>C' 

David Hesmondhalgh 



ters emphasized a continuity in British popular music from 



latC l96 0s to the 1990s, a lineage of rock 'creativity which to 



is tand 
°r in 

inter 

J^Wtive 



d jested 'alternative' forms of British identity, less conform- 
Th IT laCem than those embodied in older, traditional forms, 
PreteH u riSm ' Electroni c dance music, on the other hand, was 
:sent . y man Y commentators as a much more appropriate 
- « more ' VC of ne w British identities, as reflective and constitutive 
^orkof i d 0niStic ' less Puritanical country, one connected to a 
SUeh battle fl ° Ws of culture. What, then, were the politics of 
Shave t ° Ver British idend ty through popular music? What do 
thr ° u gh c 0 ° ab ° Ut the wa y that Britishness is understood in and 
"temporary popular culture? 

timber 
n ' s m c 
great 



1Slc and the Britpop Debates 



Il >Se L 

S's m? 1992> the New Musicd Ex P ress ( NME) > for tW ° deCa t S 
S §reat , ' nflue ntial rock magazine, published an article on the 

Sen! ^ h °P es °f mdie Suede, headlined The Brettish 

of the W3S an unf ortunate but deliberate pun on tb 



( prit h 1996 is an importam' attempt to ^^^A 
Processes). But music is often also the basis ot * ^ J 



He ^ 

S VeoVf ° UP ' S sin § er (Brett Anderson) and one of the UK'S 
S*er a facti °ns, the British Movement. Suede (and their 
Sled Pr ° mine nt music journalist Stuart Maconie) were 
? Vric a fesist what they perceived as the Buropeanizaaon 
>are a T 12ation °f British culture. Brett Anderson explained: 
V . r Cti ° n to en dless hours of watching Europe on Top oj 
t >h musi * Pisses me off immensely that America has kidnapped 
S Sav 'I 'AH great British pop artists from the Beatles to 
>' 1992) brated Bri tain in some way' (New Musical Express, 



Otic 



Se| ^ acH ° WbaU be g an to roll. In April 1993, the music maga- 
ac claimeH. ,. ^ British indie bands by 



med 



a Dirt-, """ M a new generation ^ ~ 

. U udQn P t Ure Qf Aadmoa a Union Jack back- 

v^ etlCe to K T and hea dlining the issue, Tanks Go Home!^ 
C° f *eUK f° mination at dre time by US bands such as 
tiftl e inl K Native rock/indie constituency. In 1994 for the 



Hz 



Years 



, a ne w crop of British rock bands achieved sign 
C Pres s. A tCrm ' Bri tpo P ' began to be used widely in 



ifi- 
the 

•HJ Pres s. A " Crm Britpop' began to be useu y 

UUmber of features in the music press (such a 
C> of d : PCcia l feature on Britpop, 22 July 1995) ***** « 
British' pop w'h recurring themes, such 
§la * r or 681 b s ^e (1960s mod bands such as The Who, 
° Ck a «s, punk , the New Roman tics, Pulps Jar^s 



British Popular Music 



C °cker); modes of performance which stress 
-xual ambivalence (David Bowie, Annie Lennox, ^ ^ 
^°); and oddball, eccentric characters, *^,£>J 
* m "f C - haI1 tradition (to be found in the *«f 
foS Ur) ' Brkp °P came to wider prominence when g 
focus of conflicts between different type* rfB ^tf< 
2 a ?* W3S el ^d with Englishness). In if' P * V 
Zl T bCtWeen tbe ^ leading indie bands of ^ 
wet I' 6 " ^ tQ P of ** ^arts "with their 
En^r rtrayed 38 northern Bng^h and authentic BW ^ 
spre a "" In the ~r s slow news 0» ^ 

news nati ° nal con sciousne SS via the pop^ P 



T i ^ he tern 1 

generic Brit P 0 P has caused some confusion. ^ & 
d cr b Wkhin ° ne Particular genre-indie /alter" ' ^ 
app ."d e t: tfaditi0n ° f Britishnessln popular music, < > > M 
of dTe K J nUmbCr ° f contemporary acts within d** rhe £ 
m ent labdled as ' Bri tpoV, such as Blur, ech ^ 

ated h ' music "P-ss journalists who invented * ^ 
Popular regardin § what constituted '^fj^ 

noTenL US L C Never theless, Britpop was never, »n ^ ^ 

C ° mm0n ^ aiL" Nor can ***V * 
musical n T 3 mUsical 3 distinctive set of on d 

^d H^ dUCti ° n -d consumption never cry«^1*£ 
'Edition K g records which drew on the supP^ <# 
st yles Br ' 7 Idemified ' ^nds such as Blur ^ d °^° 

U »-an c : P a °n P d 1S ^ UnderSt0od ' instead ' 35 3 n o<3 

un der stand a d ^^ents that have a significant role e 

was to ° f the SOcial -aim. And what Britpop d J, ^ 

English mu^ T 3 tradition of quintessential^ & " u l^. 

* is imp 0 : at distorted and 4*^ Bridsh mus ^ < 

the Politic f T dS 3nd acts (temporarily) labelled B** 
3bo ™ bSL ? iCati ° nS ° f Bri t P oP discourse. Aes*^ 
ce med wheth " the 1990s > specially 'Britpop , * >s o< e 
relia nce on n er °, r n0t k Was aesthetically regressive. ' 0 „ 
Britis hrock f 3nd on ref crence backwards to the ^ 
draw n to oth P " Uninte resting and unoriginal to many ^ 
Sion °f indie) m nrCS (SCe Hesmondhalgh 1999 for a ^ ^ 

With su ch a*^^ 0 *™ ^ thOUgh ^ ' Jtfff* 
Cours e-s imnhv" ebates but with the politics of * r 
ident ity, and I 3 L JCiety 3nd conservatism about Bri^ ^ 

° the ironic fact that such discourse W^ 
Da ^He smondhalgh 



instiw am °ngst purportedly 'alternative' popular culture 
Ca «onali nS ' Britp °P echoed anxieties elsewhere, amongst edu- 
fr agrrie J tS ' Poetical leaders, and public commentators, about tn 
With in r tl0n of nat ional identity. But precisely because it came from 
W, C r f alm o f alternative popular culture, Britpop discourse 
*e ti re J ' m ° re Powerful effect in reaffirming nationalism man 

ltiWW° mplaintSofr nore respectable public figures. 
British no WayS did Bri tP°P resonate with debates about identity n 
m P a U ; Cal cu lture more generally? Its latent conservatism was 
0' fest when the xenophobic, ultra-right wing of the British 
Vtl Part y took up the notion of a distinctive national 
]Ql * Re!' 11 Brkain ' s Popular music. The faction's leading figuf, 
Sop b!°, 0d MP > wrote in the Guardian (20 Mar. 1996) that the 
% \IT WCre a *at there was still 'a lively cultural heart 
S Vn Tu y in the UK'. Britpop discourse was easily mobbed to 
°^ne * C f °P ini on of Redwood and his fellow Conservative 
Mth Cn ^"European integration that increasing bnto 
> to ■ P ' Were 3 threat to British culture, rather than a comple- 
Cft co ncer Bdt P 0 P was also frequently referred to by those on the 
Pr0s PeCK ed t0 ' rebra nd' the UK, to promote British economy 
^ibr ant l associating its trading activities with a new, upbeat, 
!S*2 H in Contras t with the post-imperial pessim.sm ana 
V Which marked much of post-war popular culm re m 

> link ed 8 ; n° nard 1997 : Mulgan 1997). In this respect^ Bri^ MP 
^ ioul , British ^-ess in fine art and fashion design. WhaUhe 
%C U ^ ^ the c -tre-left think tanks associated with 
S> s f • " tain had ^ common was a desire to thmk about 
S 1*1**" to challenge those forms of national den 
W bad Previously been dominant, and to enable an 
9l S of r d mod emi Z ed sense of British identity. And the nation 
>ta te d ! CtUal Brit P°P ba nds and journalists should not 

AS Ma rtin Cloonan (1997: 53, 55) notes, even Suede 
^ eambiv alent about Britishness /Englishness. they^w 

" teres t inTT d 3S P ects of national culture, while celebraung a 
But ^mehow, in the attempt to hijack notions o 

% e ^anT inUity f ° r — P r0greSSiVC en t' Tlartsic 
i! Ure got f T lnter esting developments in British popular* i 
>lic 4l ' ° Ut ° f *e story that Britpop discourse told, with 
t ; P ° r there CrVative results. a fi fica- 

>f tecuV S 3 ^ Hne be tween, on the one hand, the utenoft* 
W > ? lhenies - a particular national culture, and ^ 
S cter Ration of certain traditions as embodying Ac ^ 
a "ational popular music . Ta lk of distinctive natio 
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it 



tl)« 
illU ,e 

■A 



the/ 

f ne ;ges of cultural expression (such as F. R. ^Lp< 
^djdon' in Eng i ish literamr has nearl always serv^ , ^ 

«f flattening the diverse range of regional and n**> ✓ 
Z Britai " into smooth homogeneity. There * 

"? Which Brit P°P discourse failed to recogm^ b 
^ the complexity and multiplicity of 19*>»* 

BnVU 3 COnStant sli PP a S e betWeen rn^lish pt " J 

B ™shness, and the presentation of a notion of E g f > 
B2 maliZed re S ional -nation within England ** ^ 
^,,7^ equated Britishness with «*• /> 
P lav d K 3CtS 3nd in its canon WerC f tV i0fl ' 

the'ut f ° W ' the 1950s - — essive waves of ^ 
el? fr ° m •* former colonies and elsewhere have ere fcy 

diVCrSe British ^re tha " th3t 
Z Z:f n ) S ~ Smith *-^ l-eage. Third, Britpop*^ 
wasl , CUltUrCS t0 mix > blend and borrow ' ^ 

w forged, after all, out of a dialogue with American ^ „ 

m Us ;^ m f rican music. The Britpop history of ^ 
Wkh ol ldemity 35 not fo^ed out of a cos^^rf^ 
U 1 na t ^ ltUreS - but as -de up of a limited nurnb b |e J 
a nanonal characteristics and musical traditions. Th V 
wh lch T 0 S ° much *e fact that Britpop discourse ' jcS 
in dfc ked 3nd liste -d backwards into history ✓ 
account ^ ° Ut that by constructing a *f 
many od f * so much interesting I* 

y ° ther alter native forms of social identity out of* ? 

Electr o«ic Dance Music 

^facbh^ that these debates were taking pl T^ n C 

n °tion of ^ CUltUre were ' wording to many pe0&> * ✓ 

and ina P Pro? e " 3 Symbo1 of B ^ h creatiVe ^rf^ 
da "cin g bu ?" ate ' Mos ^ Popular music has some sort of ^ ^ 
electronic ^ music ' as a term in Britain has corn ^ 

ti ve)beat ri ' Wkh an insistent though n0t "^t U ^ 
m u ic as Tf Cdmainl y for dancing to fn clubs, to*" ^ 

though e l relatiVely little ™P a " on Mt < 

e lectro ni ' C ^ Secti °n for remarks on hip hop) 
Some sa ^t anCe musi c was the most debated form o * * M 
off ered the « * St for a w hile, as a Utopian subcu* ^tD 
res Pect and P °? bilit y °f a society based on pleasure a* 1 ^ 
3nd ^ lch was in the vanguard of innovation * 

David He smondhalgh 



desi gnedtok hythm " ° thers heard k as moronic machine mUS1C ' 

The rec ° P the masses passive. 
fr °m the 1 im P° rtan ce of dance music culture partly derives 
Britis hyou^ 8 ~ Standin § centrality of the dance club in the lives of 

\ the d, k 3 factor which is difficult to conve y t0 outsiders - In tbe 

lesce ntind 18 the Site of adolescent rites of passage towards ado- 
the PUritan Pendence; and also 3 mythical place where the limits or 
H i n th 11Ca 3Spects °f British culture can be explored. By con- 
^ is ^ f ' as Sarah Thornton (1995: 16-17) points out, the 
C V nd f ° C , Us 0f tee nage transition; and in continental Europe, 
° f ^ dan merel y an other place to socialize. The special status 
thelat e I9«n in British musical life enormously intensified in 
C ° ales ^d t? f and Carl y 1990s > b ^ause of a number of factors which 
^men * What is °ften referred to as the rave or acid house 
S Hn ls n " F 'rst of all, club culture became hip amongst some 
, t0u 8h cov SHghd y older cosmopolitan middle class, ffl part 
S parti, 'I 386 in the ' st Yle press' (such as The Face and ID). By 
Club ^ ere S held ^ spaces outside the city centres where dance 
y ^2T^ baSed had become very fashionable. Warehouses 
Stive d h ° lida y resorts were the main examples, but some 
>ge. se, Cbbs such as Manchester's Hacienda also gamed 
m its user? Y ' * e dru § E «tasy came into these spaces. Ecstasy 
% Pre SS£a a . se *se of uninhibited euphoria; and coverage in the 



I % mdiCations of how to behave in response, based on a 
^Sp ^^ bve and Peace. Thirdly, a new influx of music 

> t 0 T? ed up by these hipper clubs, as post-punk and reggae 

> at fi^ ■ « the most favoured music there. The new sounds 

m^ de ^ black Americans, and were then picked up by 
r 3nS - Da »cing grew wilder as DJs became increas- 

> w as ^ ^ mixing tracks, making the point at which a new 
>S nd ed > der ^locate and encouraging dancers to keep 

id> 4lW 3ndn & F onrthly, press coverage of police clamp- 
C^Ce?^ ^-ed Parties encouraged British youth to 
lot f ° r ^ ar ance culture with rebellion and danger (see Coll 
^ th ^ C °u m ° f s °me of these developments). It « wo^ 
C m0s t £5* b s P"e of these significant changes, the dance 
Z >c ^ attend e d ~town centre venues-actually g 

M S accl ChartS rather than the inn0VatiVC 
c am ° St si Snifi. C aimed by many commentators. 
V, t0 ^ for <** Purposes here, dance music cuUu 
^ >le Xs P r CeiVed ^ * as a reflection 0 f a m 

N!> tional cultural flows. This was partly becaus 
UltUr e seemed placeless, for a number of reasons. 
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Ntial lack of video and live-appearance promotion, ^ / 
tended to value the anonymity of perform* j ^ £ 
b cause discussion of dance music tended not to ^on w , 
graphical origins of records, acts, and styles, as often PP^c 
' , .- This P la «lessness contrasted with the strong & lit) < « 
mus lc was very much an Anglo . Americ an form: the £ , £ 
;°' k m Briti *h musical life from the 1950s reflected an 
Amencan popular culture offered fantasies of another 
"fcrent mode of pleasure (see Chambers 1985). ^ 
frock was Anglo-American, dance music c^*^9* 
* the hybrid product of flows between Europe, the On fot 



and, as we .shall see, the Caribbean. This reading was P j# 



Khf rCaSOnS ' P ° St - house dance mUSiC deriV£ ec>< 
^ Wack American appropriations of European 

^ n 0 f3mou % the German band Kraftwerk). The P< ^ 

aTT^ ° f British dan - music are oriented ff^f 

wl " ^ ° ther Side * the Atlantic. The lack be 

Tble m d3nCe mUSk has meant that European ^o*< 

the n C ° mpete ° n more equal terms with Britons 
the dance mnci , , , mobbe^ 



0 



lce music world, there is still immense snoD ^ 
ponul j ° Urnalists > musicians, and fans about „ 

2 (In rock > POP and rap markets, it 

-Possible for, say , Swedish, Spanish, or Greek singe^ » fiI * 
mus 'c heard widelv i« „u. ™ ' oi „<r in Eng llS ' ^ 



the Widd y in the UK unless they sing in ^ cC ^ 

|he independent companies at the core of the BriD* ^ £ 
*ate mainly within European networ tfP 
the new electronic dance music ^^ ^^ 
to counteract the parochialism which t» 

music wa^lff isknd culture - BecaUSC 



defiant by of * enthusiasts, to be ^ 
where ^ n ° tion that you are, or should be, 

wh «e you are from. he e^r f 
Anot her impact Qf ^ danc£ musk culwre on g0 * 

influen ed ° nism widespread, in contrast to the 
t e k 0f ^nis m and utilitarianism on Br*f >A 

joyless piaces in the eariy 

pla CP , / man y y° un g men and women, tn ; ftfi, 

Wd r tend drmki "g beyond that *J> * 

*SS t: § l r whkh demand that pu ft t<> 

da *ce culture ^ dubberS teStify *? f*e* O 
atmosnK the late 19 8«s, discussed above, tn s *> 

Da vidHesmondhalgh 
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Jason To k 

'ere Was Y ee ' s words, mutuality was at a premium' and where 
-'ery 0ne 3 ut0 Pian sense of what democracy might be like it 
2000; l 50 w med t0 h ^P everyone else have a good time' (Toynbee 
fusion a a t0 ° c y nica % high-handed to say that this was mass 
* e nd lt is too simplistic to say, as some ex-clubbers do, that 
f a Civ" f the earl Y 1990s club scene was merely the result 
toincl L g00d Ecstasy, before drug dealers started cutting 
"lovati Se the * profits. Yet at the same time that these exciting 
Once ae WCre takin § Place, Britpop discourse was ignoring them. 
9f gu e th Sain ' 1 want to make it clear that my aim here is not to 
Vri 0r to ny 0n e form of recent UK popular music is aesthetically 

taken a SSU m an ° ther ' But k mi § ht be worth P° inting t0 S ° me mlS ' 
atgU ^ nt 7 tl0ns ab °nt dance music, in order to strengthen my 
? re v " re P res ented an enrichment of British musical cul- 
eCau se In d ^ Brit Pop discourse. One fallacy is the idea that, 
USC of corr,, mUsic is u «ually composed and recorded through the 
>C a ?r S ' k involves ^ss musical skill than the playing of 
> e do n ? rmS ' In fact > l^e playing the guitar, programming 
S» of d 11 ° r badl y Another mistaken assumption is that the 
Vau s rT mUsic are more repetitive than those of rock. In 
eo ften ° f the ^ed to produce danceable polyrhythms, the 



" crs e ofe ^ «ie need to produce danceable polyrnyu— , 
>y, on t n 3Pplies ' R ock and pop's aesthetics focus on voice and 
°' O instructed song based around the chorus and 
>C * ^ ^sic is based on looser formal structure, 
t > ^ t n dear we a « still hearing a song. Musically, the main 
«o k ' So > in i^' ° n Ovations in the soundscape of the musica 
' H it ' m P° r tant ways, dance music is not necessarily inferior 
> fo r ^heres to a different understanding of what 

X of e] SUcce ssful piece of music. (For a more detailed 
Tronic dance music, see Toynbee 2000.) 

l Ve f ° CUS ° n ^ck marginalizes important developments 
C>^lcul CUltUre ' " does even greater symbolic violence to 
S W ° f African-CaribbL and Asian Briton, wh f 

\* %si cian n mdle >n the late 1990s was the subversion by V 

SUCh 38 Cornershop, of this assumption). ** 
S ^lc2l ^ devel °Ped in Britain, in spite of the ^ 
W ^ ^? in black British culture, whereas in the USA 
has been one of the main ways in which the cultur 
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of African-Americans has reached a wider public 
music's lack of prestige is partly explained by the fact ^ h> 
important black music form of the last twenty y earS ' ; t is ^ 
been almost entirely dominated by US musician^ ^ 
because other musical forms very popular amongst w ^ 
have been neglected to the point of dismissal by d ,»e 
often as a result of the decisions and choices of indu :y f f 
gatekeepers. This is true, for example, both of bh£ *^ U 
amongst some British-Asian audiences, and of J» ib be 
Produced) soul and R&B sounds that thrive in ^ * ^ e & 
communities. It is quite common for people who r ^ , »x 
music press regularly, and who consider themselves ^ be c 
and broad knowledge of contemporary popular m u ' s , P 
Pletely unfamiliar with the biggest names in *c* * b ut 
British artists may have succeSwith soul/R^B ^ 
record companies have provided the level of invest ^ 
t0 mai ntain careers across a series of albums. Ue^i »s 

These conditions reflect long histories of racism ^ 
from the 1960s to the 1980s, much of the m** 
dance music' in the UK was generally made by 
^ether American, British, or from the Carib**^^ 
have never been as segregated as their US counter? ^ 

been examples of rich cultural exchange an 
Back 1996 for a fine study of these issues) as 
ation and exploitation. Paul Gilroy has written ek>q u 

C 0f black expressive culture in British life: y 

a „7? \° { C ° UrSe ' no contradiction between *^**L#0 O' 
nd bathing rea l Uve black ^ the informal V 

hmugh which different groups have negotiated each o* br ,dJ 

and l Created 3 Wt0 -' sensibility which cdc**^' <* 
"d has prided a significant opposition to 'common 
(Cilroy 1993: 35) / 

his ' tW V 

has been a particularly important element in J , ^ 
^ nS,b% Gilr °y's use of this term is a ^ / 

^ment/movement in the late 1970s when ^o^/ 
? a r r ° UpS dre - on ska, the Jamaican music loved by ^ j, 

sections of working-class youth, to V^L&**J f 
Z*** rathe r than worthy preaching) racial m* ig n<> 

Brit? moment was almost co*£ J 

B "^Pop discourse , s reconstmc . on of musica l h^torj ap ^ 

Also lgnored was a s . ficant 1990s example ^ 
" tlSh musi c of black origin, jungle. A fusion °* 
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S deve]°' Caribbea n popular music aesthetics, it represented 
tion to th ° Pmem in electronic dance music, because it drew atten- 
c Ulture J ! aCializatio * of dance spaces. In the new dance music 
Station l990s ' described above, there was significant racial 
Asiatl m Usi 3t P3rties and amongst musicians. But many black and 

H'. In h 0anS S °° n came to fee 1 that the rave scene waS 3 

W rh ' ° Use and techno music, a pounding, regular 'four on the 

N 4h m Was usuaU y the focal p° int = other rh v thms were com " 

Sn 8 s " t0 crea te polyrhythms to engage the upper body in 
7SveT] h ° Use rec ords, though, borrowed breakbeats from 
S kand d • Breakb eats are the parts of 1970s and early 1980s 
out, Hip h 1Sc o records where all the other instrumentation drops 
Ni n „ , p w as partly based on taking these sections and, by 
SbeatT rec °rd back in live performance or by looping the 
V singlv n re cording, maintaining the rhythmic excitement 
> ir % bhV ht Carl y 1990s > certain clubs-^specially those with 
Hb ec ' aCk au dience-began to focus on breakbeats. This was 
a r * " Was easier to sample and loop them than to pro- 
> e ^C mPUter With a new rhythm, but it was also because it 
d Vfo ' ' si guificantly, because it sounded hip-hop-derived 
7 ^hn 0 T WaS Code d as 'black'). A sound developed called ard- 
7 P Wari^ he mUsic - the dubs, and the pirate radio stations 
R> % 19 , the 8 en re were ignored by the dance and rock 
Xl dSi 93 - m the light of coverage by Melody Maker's Simon 
b ^ythe'^ P ress and national media picked up on the 
tt ^, m 0re ^, CaU ed jungle (by 1995, it was also called 'drum and 
^ V e 1 inter changeably). In jungle /drum and bass, clec- 
t ' ^ bec ? SiC ' S pla celess, hybrid cosmopolitanism came to 
t^'O? delated with a critical multicultural^. Fo 
C> an d baSS derive d its inspiration from black mus. 
. ^ rer.. , Practices 



created > ukra " rare ' dubplate ' rec ° I m 

C ds ' Vet t h 1 bean Use °f an MC to talk over the playing of *e 
C> n, W ; S 3 th -oughly interracial music, 
%>> for ^ and -hite Britons alike, and by Bfl#£g 
C S C 0 °>g eluded from the British musical puWic 
%7 k ^hi^ ; hese British-Asian musicians achieved recogn 

'\ ; be vai u ' * the Process refusing the idea that Asian cu 
^Ces" f ° r their Purity' and tradition (see Sharma et al. 
§le ' s int Pr ° n nCW Asia n dance music). a cosy 

erraci ality was not easily assimilable into a cosy 
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A'e's ^ 

multiculturalism, however. Its hard edge defied in > ^ 
optimism. In spite of movements to legitimize jung ^ 
bass by developing 'intelligent' and 'progressive' versio * <^ 
of jungle was often menacing and out of control- jyC 
dark side of dance music culture's close relationship 'of* 
tropic drugs and the psychic costs of living on the rn j, 
increasingly prosperous society, but one marred by > ^ 
lovelessness. At times, there was a horror-film aesthe ^ 
samples of disembodied voices culled from the v** ' ^ 
banks cried for help and expressed appalling fears. in , t o t 
s harp contrast to the happy euphoria of rave and « ^ & 
^beat nostalgia of much 1990s indie. If, as seems J* ^ ^ 
wiU be portrayed retrospectively as a time of ^ , 
Mulgan 1997), of optimism and cultural resurgence. ^ & 

6 most interesting jungle recordings might s ^ 
^minders of how simplistic such history-by-decades 

T he significance of Britpop discourse was that it ^ a se^ 
anxieties, particularly English ones, about the l ° S ^ 
"Clonal identity in an era of transnational ^ 
P^ples, and of increasing political and economic ttf aga 
In other words, Britpop can be seen as a defensive re jye B > 
globahzation. But its construction of a tradition ot 
lsh rock sits uneasily with certain features of p°£ ^ <" , 
me dmm of communication. Compared with ^'^fL 
UCh 3S radio - television, and the press, late ^Z^Kf 
3r mUsic has been relatively autonomous of the ^ « 
"ation-states have created and reinforced nation* ^ * J 
some music was experienced nationally through , tbes ^ 
^sic tends to evade location. The mobility of ^ 
jes the tendency of musicians to borrow fro* £ 

fragmented, localized nature of much ^' C i^ M 
* difficult to identify popular music ** cb * h ^*} 
P-t.cular place. This does not mean that pop ^ ^ 
e «ects, that it always works to untie identities fro ^ 0 

es suggest) though> hQw unw . se . is to think t ;. eS ,^ 0 f 
**hr genre can crystallize the massive array of b » t 
n » tudes, and feelings that make up the many *^b^ 
na >onal identity available in contemporary Britain- * c y 
^ it possible to think of Britain as a fc* , 

°" than " once was. But attempts to &*^J 
\ -hness p urely th fock and its in die 

ntp °P' 0nl y serve to marginalize some of the ^ 
Da *dHesmondhalgh 
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! Cntal Sinh k , j0Urnalists ' Simo « Prith and jon Savage, have played a fund* 
d!" 1 0f Popul! Pmg t0 remove ™ck from its pedestal as, supposedly, the only 
C ° nstr «cC T Sic w °rth considering seriously. They did so mainly by 
& rent 12 * di8dainful attitude towards pop. This is part.cularly 
H > 158 8) "* s »««tion of journalism Music for Pleasure (Cambridge. 
i>HoC d h ' s ^ into Pop (London: Methuen, 1987), co-written with 
<J p r J ic L h is a history of British pop's debt to the art school, For 
5' Caca C b6en the EngHsh-speaking world's leading popu a 

jo ; ( °*rd o7 f hlS S0M « d ^ct, (London Constable, 1983) and Perform** 
(ll>'s Wo? rd Universit y p ress, 1996) are also strongly recommended 

> C^S, B Windus ' 1996 ); and an anthology co-edited with Han 
C* « P p : *°* °^ London: Faber ft FabeV 1995), which *rves« 
W P m usic culturg s . nce i94Q v . ewed from a main ly Bnt.sh 



C ° M!t,tr (lot 8 Energy Flash: A Journey through Rave Musk and 

S > cul u d ° n: Pkad °r. l»8>fa an intelligent and detailed history of 
C"** (3nd " «»«»« with an excellent CD compilation of el 

K>^7 , MaUhew Collta 's Altered State (London: Serp«*s™. 

its * Sa g r 0 w n * e Same object, although it is less 
( C d ^ stt ^ J hornt °n's Ciub Cktam (Cambridge: Polity ^ s the 
"c >;Se rpe ?/ T of dance music culture. Much of Paul Gilro/s ,S jtf^ 
%h > Ve o I 3 "' 1993 ) and »n* of the chapters in his The Black 
0«c a an ', l 93) brillia "tly demonstrate how black music to Bn»m. 

\> b ^C„ J' Caribbea r 'has been based on cultural exchange and 
[ ^ K 6st attemm dlas P or 't populations of these countries. 
C H )Pop m P t0 ide "% distinctive themes and treatments m BJ J* 
^ fe (>nd in literat ure, film, and art) is Michael Bracew J s 

S?*" 1 En gli S h W ° nderfu l insight and which does not ^ 
S N V de C " ltUral ^. The best book about !990s Brinsh j*n * 
''^i^Ct 318 US examples too) is the music journalist B 

N f tail S on ° llanc z. 1998) 

1 S ^ th£ range of music which there was 

S^ CT T ! n this cha P ter ' ' recommend the 
\ S )2SZf7 hHd & Uni -rsity Press since 1981, and the P 

Blak? l Mar msk '» B ^in (much of it now sad ' on 
St ent ^ t: The La « d ^hout Music: Music, Culture 
K^Z^ W Manchester: Manchester University P^. s 
V? 1 ^k?: 3nd usefu »y ^aws attention to n^fS rwo 
NWlft Snd B »tish jazz. Finally, Richard 

e " Ba «field (ed.), The Blackvell History of Music m IW-- 
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The Twentieth Century (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995), 'The ^f^^' 
The Problem" of Popular Music' provide superb musicolog' 
contextualization of rock and other forms of British popular mu 
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Un 9 British Art' in the 1990s 



w! ? C L ° ndon auction house Christies held a major sale 
>Ced WhiGh ' for the ** time in their saleroom history 
N*^ Under ** banner of 'contemporary art. It filled a 
S Nt oth ' n ne ^y fashionable Clerkenwell with works by 
CCj' British -tists Damien Hirst, Gary Hume, and 
I > r y cur ^° had Come to attention a decade before in Hirst s 
^ * "he d CXhibiti °n Freeze, held in the London Dockland- 
S f ^ yCar " Charies Saatchi sold off part of his pm at 
^^L f Whkh had P^d a pivotal role in establishing 
«* **e artists in the early 1990s through a se*es of 
il 19 ^, ^ N ° rth ^ndon gallery entitled Young British At** 
>-m 0 emer S ent artistfc formation had already been 
«SN Oft 6 by P^uity than shared style-as * .New 
sNly n 'V^versial, frequently courting £ 

1 aniStS Within *e international art world was 
C V hp T tC that questions were repeatedly raised n t 

b n llShed art practices. In less than ten ye * 
* % <Z JOUng British artistS had mOVCd T B tw en 

^S* major public and institutional ac 

8 Ssht t . PPeared * '"dutiful Daughters: AvanfGardism and P^gX 
' *** I-lj " d iS re P™'^ with permission from the publishers of 
' (Alder shot: Ashgate, 2000). 
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, e0 Hi fSt ' 

1992 and 1999, Grenville Davey, Rachel Whiteread, 

Gillian Wearing, Chris Ofili, and Steve McQueen had w ^ ^ 

annual Turner Prize awards and Hirst, Whiteread, an ^ 

been selected to represent Britain in the Venice * 

Contemporary Art sale represented the final accolade 

them by the art world-their entry into saleroom h*w ^ ^ 

The history of recent British art is, of course, mucn . flf ,0 
and multi-faceted than the meteoric rise of one ff^h^ 
•mphes; nevertheless, their success did point to the c ^ * 
f on between new art and the operation of the ma* & 
characteristic of the 1990s. The paradoxical status o 

nam was a consequence of a 

realignment between ble , 
th e sphere of cultural consumption, a shift that made : 
* t0 be presented as 'subversive' and yet rapidly ass ff£qU e 
«t market. One significant aspect of this new *K 
n <*ed but rarely analysed in depth, was the un?^ * * 
ot a new generation of women artists. Here, I «P 
from the 1990s by Tracy Emin and Sarah ^^^J, 
str ategi es drew explicitly on gendered identities otter ^ ^ v 
Jlture, but implicitly on a reworking of sexual po» 
h e 1970s and 1980s. While the two women are oft* , ^ 
"gether in accounts of the young British artists (y ^ jo 
^at their work addresses the politics of identity an ^ * 
Cerent ways. This suggests a reading of recent Br ^ jtS „> 
homogeneous and more indebted to earlier histoid 
Promoters and detractors suggest. 

Nation, Saatchi, and the Shaping of New 

it's an artrage (Sun, 26 June 19 ^ 

J he Uneas y marriage between avant-garde ^jL&^J 
^sumption was perfectly encapsulated in the >t *J N 

r"? Bmsh Artists from the Saatchi Collection,^ ^ ** 
Academy 0 f Arts in ^ ^ ^ Turn er Pr ' ^ V 

"Wish entries to the Venice Biennale which were P ^ , 
late Gallery and the British Council, Sensation rep ■ ^ ^ 
«eptance of the new art by the old' artistic est ^ /( 

3nd Called by the collection's owner, Ch gS ^ / 
SeT? by Christies and Time Out, the London J* ^ t e ^ 

nigh profile of Sensation was 

guaranteed. B**^ b*V 
° d >nary degree of media attention the show «** ^ th e 
atter * opening tha t attracted over 300,000 



ll * RA^ ri ° d ° f the exh ibition. This attention was generated by 
Sj Sar n ° Wn publicit y which deliberately played on the sen- 

SUbs eque tUte ° f the Work and was fueUed b y the prCSS 
thei ncl Us m PUblic resi gnation of several Royal Academicians over 
a child's ° f MarCUS H arvey's Myra, a painting in which he used 
Chil SurH P " ntS t0 recrc ate the notorious photo-portrait ot the 
Sho * M y ra Hi ndley. The work was defaced soon after the 

9tte *W subsequently rehung, flanked by uniformed 

' E **i».t acco mpanied by a barrage of tabloid headlines. 

°« ART " D BY ROYAL ACADEMY IN THE SO-CALLED NAME 

^CY a! ACED BY ^E PEOPLE IN THE NAME OF COMMON 

This m (Mirror ' 2 2 Sept. 1997) 
tQt »od e ; n anUfaCtUred mor al outrage echoed a recurrent response 
S to r£ frorn Manet's Olympia, shown in the Paris Salon of 
>t see^^'s talent VIII (the 'Tate Bricks') in 1976. 
So* , t0 Produce the most extreme press responses to 
V n ^ apparent transgression of the boundary 
>.v iol " Jects kerned valid for mass media coverage^, 
I 6 K n ; and Child abuse-and those perceived to be with m 
>, f ° the a »s. Yet in many ways this was a category 

> 4 ^ t0 § ras P *e unwritten rules of the art world, 

> t h > e <*" art precisely in terms of risk and innovat on 
NC^ ° ffend Poplar taste, it tests the limits of rather 
Vd J S K He CUkural mainstream. This position was perfe^ 
?S 1^ SWs other curator, the secretary to the 

> hat I" 13 " Rosen thal, who, while repeating the fam* 
V d t the *ief task of new art is to disturb', neverthele 
?S of A COntem P° r ary art is a club worth joining Roy 
Kav 1997: 10-11). Sensation thus served a dual pur 
S in lotion to artists seeking confirmation as major 
>S t s ,? Ub ' 3nd s treet credibility to the 

t l St < ^ 3S darin § and innovative (as well as 
tS<<S: thG end of the century. The precise 

>n a Co ntain ' 35 bv the timid exclusion of under-18s rr 
^T n h 8 e Jake and ««- Chapman's overtly 
V by int C ° ntinuin g notoriety of Station was gu york> 
of . ^atgjNp j ention of Mayor Rudolf Giuliani of N J 
C Cl t0 Withd - funding from the 
\<l^ eXhibit -n was being shown. His objection 
o n jetton of the Virgin Mary with elephan dung 

of the Myra incident-an aggrieved memoe 
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1992 and 1999, Grenville Davey, Rachel Whiteread, ^^d* 
Gillian Wearing, Chris Ofili, and Steve McQueen had w ^ ba 
annual Turner Prize awards and Hirst, Whiteread, an ch(jstie 
been selected to represent Britain in the Venice Bienn ^0 
Contemporary Art sale represented the final accoU* 
them by the art world-their entry into saleroom hiswj^ ^ 
The history of recent British art is, of course, mucn ^ 
and multi-faceted than the meteoric rise of one 
™phes; nevertheless, their success did point to the c ^ 
f on between new art and the operation of the m** t 
characteristic of the 1990s. The paradoxical status o ^ ^ 
Britain was a consequence of a realignment betwee jble 
the sphere of cultural consumption, a shift that ma* \L**>* 
" t° be represented as 'subversive' and yet rapidly as - 
3rt market ' One significant aspect of this new ^' t ^l 
noted but rarely analysed in depth, was the unp*** 1 o „ # 
ot a new generation of women artists. Here, I atf* 
hom the 1990s by Tracy Emin and Sarah Lucas, * ^ 
st ™egi es drew explicitly on gendered identities otte jf t 
^hure, but implicitly on a reworking of sexual p<** ^ 
he WOs and 1980s. While the two women are cfc , 
ogether in accounts of the young British artists (y ^ jn 
that their work addresses the politics of identity * ^ % 
^erent ways. This suggests a reading of recent Br ^ jtS *> 
homogeneous and more indebted to earlier histor> e 
Promoters and detractors suggest. 

Nation, Saatchi, and the Shaping of Ne* ^ 

it's an artragb (Sun, 26 June 19 

Jhe uneasy marriage between avant-garde ***^f% 
c °nsumption was perfectly encapsulated in the exh ^ p ^ 
J"* British Artist, /J™ the sLcfti Cdte^'*! 
Academy 0 f Arts in 1997. Unlike the Turner Pr ^V 
^.sh entries to the Venice Biennale which ^Lo^ V 
a tC Galler y ^d the British Council, Sensation 
«eptance of the new art by the old' artistic est* ^ {l 
ed ^d availed by the collection's owner, Ch 
P^ored by Christies and Time Out, the London 1 ^ t ^ 
* e high profile of Section was guaranteed. BU • d ^ 
0 dmary degree of media attention the show „ * 
after »ts opening that attracted over 300,000 ^ 
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RAr^ 11 ° f the exhibi tion. This attention was generated by 
•^Sonai- ° Wn P ubli city which deliberately played on the sen- 
H seque J Ure of the work and was fuelled by the press furore and 
'WcW PUbHc resi gnation of several Royal Academicians over 
a cl% s h*? Marcus Harvey's Myra, a painting in which he used 
Child m U rd pfintS t0 recreate ^ notorious photo-portrait of the 
5ho * on. Myra Hindle Y- The work was defaced soon after the 
3nd subsequently rehung, flanked by uniformed 
' e *H.b it 3nd a «ompanied by a barrage of tabloid headhnes: 

V* ? BY ™ E ROYAL ACADEMY IN THE SO-CALLED NAME 
'! ACED BY THE PEOPLE IN THE NAME OF COMMON 

th .(Mirror, 22 Sept. 1997) 
t0 ^dern nUfaCtUred moral outrage echoed a recurrent response 
% tQ I a " from Manet's Oiympia, shown in the Paris Salon ot 
N ^a****'* bivalent VIII (the Tate Bricks') m 1976. 
Stion " d t0 P rod nce the most extreme press responses to 
V n «he apparent transgression of the boundary 
>.v iol 7 ects darned valid for mass media coverage-** 
I' d °m ; and Child abuse-and those perceived to be wrth n 
S f ° the a "s. Yet in many ways this was a category 
> del aiW t0 grasp the unwritten rules of the art world, 
% lh ** ne w art . se terms Qf risk and innovat o" 

SCZ gh u ° ffend P°N» taste, it tests the limits of rath" 
N U D K he Cul ^al mainstream. This position was perfect* 
> mv ^ b y show's other curator, the secretary to J 
>atL° r , man Rosenthal, who, while repeating the 
N t tHe Chief task of new art is to disturb', neverthele 
% of t A C ° nt ^porary art is a club worth joining <M* 
Sav ^ 1997 : 10-11). Sensation thus served a dual . p* 
S in l^?^on to artists seeking confirmation as major 

? b ' and street -edibility to the Royal 
2 3S da -g and innovative (as well as seeking ^ 

C' S ^kt a r he end of the century. The prease J ° 

W Co ltain • ' 38 b y th e timid exclusion of under-18s 
^ Th § MC and Chapman's overtly v***^ 

\ u ^ * e t C ° minuin 8 variety of Station was ^ 
°f I hre ate ne ; CrVention of Mayor Rudolf Giuliani of Ne 
\ ^ ^ l t0 ^hdraw funding from the Brooklyn Mus 

^ ^ ^ibition was bfing shown. His 

o, th d ep lctl0n w . th elephan dung 

X r e founds of its offe g nce ./coolie belief an 
ISC 0f ^ Myra incident-an aggrieved member 
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Public assaulted the painting, which was withdraw" 

exhibition. fth e#" k 
While its Promoters presented the sensational aspe* ° ^ it 

3Sa radical ^titude to 'real life* (Royal Academy ot * iS V 

CntlCS divi ded between those who acclaimed the ^ 

'"Want event and those who dismissed it as a n ^ 

academicism. Both feted and vilified in the media, th aS 0 

10n 0f finally enshrined young British * flff o 
^Porary cultural icons. Like the destructive 

^ the extreme content of the work and their b** if <J 

^ s taken to be evidence of their subversive *** ^ J 

temporary art is a form of permitted disorder (" pr* 

be " *e question of who permits' and the degree ^ 

prance allowed is pertinent. The rhetoric of f * 

tempted to pl ac e a diverse group of artists as * ic * 



. - .v, pidLC a aiverse group 01 <" »»" gftis^" . j> 
generation' within a history of twentieth-century 0 d r 
g^ion, disguised both the complexity of its ^ 
d f rences between the works of art shown. If* of ^ 
"tegral relationship of Brit art to particular ^ ^ 

*Z d ' Stributi °n. we can identify the institutional 
Un derp inned its success . n i99Qs N, , 

n their po l emical anal is of Bridsh arts policy & oj & 
S y*y Morning? From the Ans t0 Induslr y: *" 
° llCy ' Ken Worpole and Geoff Mulgan asked who J f 

shape British culture. Their answer was ^ e f Sa > > 
"terprise as represented by Benetton, Virgin- <* ^ * , ( 
-"the 'Tudor cottage' o/the state-subsided ^ ^ 
erm lning influence ^ ^ ^ (Mu^ tifie a " s 

^ 1! ■ A dCCade later a * d the changes they * 

Zt 1 ^ h3d -suited in the virtual c^°?fy 

between public and private sectors of the arts. 

Zf S of entrepreneurship advocated by f 

* e ™ throughout the 1980s and the impact of c#*> ^ 

" the early i 990s> ^ fund was cut * „ b>* (ll 

£ C S ° UrCeS ° f finding were increasingly & 

o I Z 3atChi Was in a "-que position not t0 rfjjtf 

^ institutions in promoting new art fr** 
S2* S" PriVate 8^ but afso to infl^f saat chi' |0, 
lOo"fl° fpUblic themselves. In 1^>^ 

ablv I WOrks of ^t to the Arts Cound & ^ 

whin 1 ° f 3n astute dealer rather than an f 

hen P"ces for much of ^ work were falling- 
Rosemary Betterton 



< en 2 38 the co-fo un der of the most successful and politically 
t0 Usher in Vertisin g agency in Britain in the 1980s, Saatchi helped 
^ the ex.? ^ model fo r the scale and marketing of art, renew- 
l0n§be en r! Clt links between art and entrepreneurship which had 

As criti , ystlfied within modernist ideologies of the artist. 
§t > famir 6 C °° ke commented, 'geographical proximity, peer 
° r ^ em lty ' and shared cultural contexts' provided conditions 

Sed ar tisr ! rS f ° f a group identity amongst young London- 

>his ticate H ° WCre ' Verv ^owmg ■ ' ■ hi g hl y eduC3ted ^ i 
% 0 f th (Renton and GilUick 1991: 39). While the matenal 
Norary * tecessi on in the late 1980s had diminished the con- 
Hchean n market > as a result of collapsing property prices rela- 
N<idSo,! k Udi ° 3nd ex hibition space became available mainly m 
Vo , h Lon don. Paradoxically, the effect was both to protes- 
° Provi^ a , 3rtists wh o were forced to market themselves, and 
J° Uecti Ves lL P f° rm for n ew and experimental work in artist-run 
i! e S ^ce s £ Bank and City Racing. As well as opening up alterna- 



, ^ecj ° T ex hibiti 0n , following Hirst's 'seminal' example, art- 
%l ish ^orship and effective publicity to gain access to an 
> C SCene ' The rapidity with which many Goldsmith 
f ° r exa -Ple moved from graduation to public 



% ition and private deale ; shows symptoma tic of their 
l> of thi UCCCed With ™ *e terms of the art market. The out- 
SV N ^ of a network of connections betwe " 
W as d a rtistSi art school curators> colIectors , and deat 
V nsure the visibility of the few and, by definition to 
C St '. SUc -ssful regional artists like Willie Doherty n 
S, and? 031 "tists based in Britain such as Shira-h 
C ^ r u K British Af "-n and Asian artists of the same gener 
N> Himid and Lesley Sanderson challenge the 
<* >co n fP national art which attributes specific value 
C y Cw 1V : d ' British ' Entity. Their absence from the rank 

<*N. CV n ° table exce P dons ° f M ° na Ha T m 'mLe 
its '^WR r,° fili . and Yinka Shonibare— reintorccu 
S S S r Wt as Predominantly white and London-based 



Q ity ^r H Ptabi % of contemporary art. 

d f ^hi 0 n f ° d ' St ^pt artists in view, somewhere b 
00 de «gners in their celebrity status and confer 
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Table 19.1. Goldsmiths College graduates, 1982-19 95 ' 
selected group exhibitions 

Date of graduation Artist 




BA Fine Art 



1982 


Julian Opie 




Lisa Milroy 


John Frankland 




Grenville Davey 


lyoo 


Marcus Harvey 




Richard Patterson 


1987 


Fiona Rae 




Sarah Lucas 


1988 


Michael Landy 




Bridget Smith 




Ian Davenport 


198Q 


Anya Gallacio 


Da mi en Hirst 




Gary Hume 




Abigail Lane 




Simon Patterson 




Matt Collishaw 


1990 


Angus Fairhurst 


Gillian Wearing 


1992 


Sam Taylor Wood 


Jonathan Parsons 


1993 


Ceal Floyer 




Steve McQueen 




Michael Maloney 


1994 


Jason Martin 


Adam Chodzko 


1995 


Peter Davies 



MA Fine Art 
1985 
1987 
1988 

1990 
1991 
1992 



Mark Wallinger 
Cathy de Monchaux 
Jordan Baseman 
Caroline Russell 
Catherine Yass 
Yinka Shonibare 
Jane and Louise Wilson 
Glenn Brown 
Brad Lochore 
Stephen Murphy 
Caroline Weidle 



A, 

M 

A ' £ n 
A,"»< ' 

A- 

A,* 

C 

A, 6 
A,C 



A,D 

A,^ E 
A 

E 

c 
c 

E 
E 
E 
E 



B 

c 

0 

C 
E 
C 

D,E 

0 

0 

p 



E 



Key to exhibitions: 

A: Free «. 1988, London. 

B: British Art Show 3, 1990, Glasgow, Leeds, London. 

E: British Art Show 4, 1995, Manchester, Edinburgh , t ^ 

w roung Britfs/i Ernsts MV, 1992-6, Saatchi Gallery. fl( 

S W«on: Vbung erifch Artists from the Saatchi 

London. 



Table 19 , 

- Un ^ 9allery ithS C ° Uege gradUateS ' 1982 " 1995: firSt S ° l ° eXh1bitl ° n 




^83 
1985 



I9g 3 



Julian Opie 
Lisa Milroy 
John Frankland 
Grenville Davey 
Marcus Harvey 
Richard Patterson 
F iona Rae 
Sarah Lucas 
Michael Landy 
Ian Davenport 
A nya Gallacio 
Bridget Smith 
Gary Hume 
Matt Collishaw 
Craig Wood 
Damien Hirst 
I us Fairhurst 
" Lane 



Abigail 

GiUian Wearing 
Sam Taylor Wood 
Jonathan Parsons 
Michael Maloney 

u 

l9e ? Mark Wallinger 

loo. Simon Linke 

Cathy de Monchaux 
Caroline Russell 
Jordan Baseman 
% Pe rry Roberts 

\ Catherine Yass 

Y inka Shonibare 



Jane and Louise Wilson 
Glenn Brown 



Lisson 

Nicola Jacobs 

Hales Gallery 

Lisson 

White Cube 

Anthony D'Offay 

Waddington 

City Racing 

Karsten Schubert 

Waddington 

Karsten Schubert 

Entwhistle Contemporary 

Karsten Schubert 
Karsten Schubert 
Laure Genillard 
ICA 

Karsten Schubert 
ICA 

Interim Art 
The Showroom 
Richard Salmon 
Karsten Schubert 

Anthony Reynolds 
Lisson 

Laure Genillard 
Anthony Reynolds 
Alternative Arts 
Laure Genillard 
Laure Genillard 
Stephen Friedman 

Karsten Schubert 



th Cs P°nd to an expanded audience for the art 
* >? evidence to surest that the audience J 



not 
(Gar- 

- expanded audience ror - ^ 

, * de ed i ncreasing in the last decade, ft* ex V 
rS t0 the Tate Gallery, host to the Turner Pn*. 

... i. Art' 



1983 
1984 
1993 
1987 
no date 
1995 
1988 
1992 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1995 
1989 
1990 
1990 
1991 
1991 
1995 
1994 
1994 
1996 
1996 



1992 
1987 
1990 
1988 
1991 
1989 
1992 
1997 
1992 
1995 
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■ 1994/5 an va l 

from l m iH ion a year in 1989/90 to 2.8 million in ^ ^ 
new TateModern has proved to be both a pop* 3 of * 
access (Cultural Trend* (1995), 42). The myth** ' a ns « 
avant-garde in twentieth-century art had itself beco 
Promotion, its shock tactics commodified as fash '° ' fo r a* ^ 
and cutting-edge aesthetics became marketable ass ^ 
ence which was far more likely to come across » i^ f 
Lucas in the pages of style magazines like ID or The ^ ^ 
™ Press. One effect of this increased visibility was ^ used i 
3 Wlder a nd younger audience for contemporary . 
crossover between street cool' and commodity ^ 
between aspects of an alternative culture and >dl fl> 
market. The more accessible language of art P^, S W s 
on the rhetorics of advertising and the tabloid press. 

ltSch aesthetics, both itself reproduced and was 0 „ 
response to these changing patterns of cultural con 

Gendered Identities and Cultural Consumpti° n 

Ir is a truism to say that artists who were born in tb *2j|oft $ 

U P >n the 1970s received unparalleled exposure tot ^ 

^gazines, and the tabloid press, but critical ^ of %• 

f 6 attenti °n to the implications for the consjr s o ^ 

^tity of these subjective, and usually gendered, P ir/ |# 
SUr nption. If contemporary art now asserts *» c 
: ather than difference from, pop music, footbafl ^ 

De cause artistic identities are increasingly formed £0 c ( . 

Phere of consumption. As younger consumers ^ ; g f , 
tCfacts as markers of their identity, so artists ct ^ 

^"increasingly define their artistic subject^ „f*«| 

consumption of mass culture. This » lu f 
«***n forms of artistic production and 

3 what underpins practices like those of ^ > 

the -yeuristic pleasures of 'docusoaps «g ^ 
of uni que l y authored artworks. Recent 

* S c °ntradiction between concepts of uniquenes 3 dr£ p / 

^.tionaUy the hallmarks of art, and the tran^* V * ✓ 
0 b 6 C k haraCterist - of the cultural industries. fof 

* the fact that it was simultaneously att** ^ 

°nceptual an4 too consumerist. 

John Roberts has su^- 
iy 90s was !<■- - 



V 

' attacked «> r . 

°? 0 C , eptUa1 ^ too consumerist. 

ohn Roberts has suggested that one key ^ c (* 
1990s w as its l oss of ^ ik in front of popular 

R °semaryB et terton 



at «stsJ Dl He ar § ue s that the 'bad behaviour' of the young British 
d %" dumb, shouting arse and taking your knickers 

lnf ^tile K hould be read neither as apolitical, nor as merely 
Po Mar'l a Ut 38 3 celebr ation of aesthetically despised categories or 
dec °nstr u r gt and cultu re in deliberate reaction to theory-led, 
'Ur ms , art Practices of the 1980s. Rather than deconstruct- 
° Ut and u ?° PUlar culture from a critical distance, these artists go 
'V'J' the m. identifying positively with the values of mass 
>g the'' ^ 3 Way of wading the new art, then, as a generation 
^ ref Pr of representation out of the domain of aca- 

a Wyb edr nce owo the "street"' (p. 30). This distinction might 
'? ^ 19 8 7 n bet ween an artist like Mary Kelly whose work dur^ 
S Eftli " S T§ a ged in a critical practice of deconstructs", ana 
Vd '"Whose Work draws on affective experiences largely 
l ^nin ? maSS Culture - While Kelly brings the cultural code 

S C ^ in ° fder t0 devd °P 3 SUStainCd CrmqUe rr a 
Nto? W ° rk deploys the feminine subject as her cent 
>< C ;, y different -ds. If Kelly's work explores the ctiltur 1 
of being a middle class woman in mida g > 
Sen e \ T k habits a different gendered territory of female 
J 5 «*» * I' ^ to establish her identity as a workmg- 
SK U P « Margate in the 1970s. But 

S 2 S °u ght Strate g-ally to distance the viewer from iden- 
Ny a ^ ^biographical content of her work Enun 
> f Her T S 3 -nfessional mode in which she herself is the 

D ' s c 0rl narra tive 

^n ional cr . w . sdom ngef <Bad Girls bke 

% S« l PP ° Site end of the artistic spectrum from Kelly one ° 
i >t ed doners of British feminist art. This «H» ^ 
>-bu I'*" 38 generational-Kelly was born in 1941. ^ 
C>.a L ° re es Pecially as one between feminism and pos 
\ " 4 a U that the feminist political^ 

'i Sts th at p d ° r irr ^evant to women. For example. ^ 
C ^ ' min ' S work is a proletarian-philistine reflex aga -t 
v e Prop riety abom the P bo further mat -emb racmg 

S C>" into SCXUalit y fro m the comforts of a progr 

\ voluptuousness' [sic] <*■ ^ ^ "only 

C S C the 1990s > °f New Lads and udctK S dirty By 

^C 1 - ^ UcenSed to behaVC b3dly re eotype 

V ini * MV S W ° rk as a '-flex' against a negative stereo^P 
Sof ^ correctness, Roberts resists a more c0*fl 
within the context of previous women 
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llY^ 
tfft 



Practices (as well as conflating the differently tP^J^. 
Pornography and confession). But Emin is consc^ ^ 
» sexual politics, albeit of an individualized kind \ a „ 
0t g ende r-identity-based work would be impossible 
awareness of f eminist - foremothers . . e 

The highly mediated procedures involved in Emm r 
own life narratives as art' is seldom recognized by &_! 
happy to take her word for it when she, somewhat ^ 
describes this confessional art as the 'truth'. This flU**^ ? 
^gu.ses the complexity of Emms relationship »^ 
Aerials, just as she does herself. While Emin beq u . 
lma ges, objects, and materials from her own lift ^wre* 0 ' 
sheets such as rape and abortion, her work con*** j ^ 

" .f e stor y' as a set of narratives and fantasies. I 
significant in this context that her main material is ^ 
Penod of her life before she became an artist: that of* d ^ 

dolescence, and early adult sexuality. The highly 

*aracteristics of Emin's work suggest loss, a gap 

ffled with words, evident for example in the video ^ a c«g 

°'ce .nsistently retells stories of growing up as . ^ 
and a bused __ chUd ^ ^ body f V e ** ^ 

**XW (Fig. 19 . 1}) alth g G h read by many c®**^f. 
« m face' female sexuality, painstakingly in**** ^ 
^Partners through an appliqued litany a t# u 

^ng her aborted fetus, on the inside 
^Penence of viewing the work, which can only * ^ 
I inside the cramped interior, suggests that * * 
n g ottered an experience of self-revelation 
« intrusive depending on your viewpoint Jo 3 " ' s ti*g 

d'stmction between 'truth' and 'autobiography , ^ 
fo " em f self ^velation by many women artists is * ? s ^ e 
^ of exhibitionism, as a 'counter aesthetic', a ^ , s 

g ot temale identity and sexuality in what she c*l» * 
° f the Sdf (Guardian, 24 Feb: 1998). In # 
autobiography; a purposeful reconstruction 0 ^ „ tf 
^ °f stories rather than the 'truth'. But the ^ V*V 
I' t° n SCems if we read it not only within t» ^ 

".but within an increasingly confessional culture >n f V J ^ 
» Pamcular are incited to reveal their intimate seW ^ 
com ea : M ' * e c °nfessional genre of talk shows * 
^Plex y crafted to convey artless self-expo*^ aS W * 
* Emm s work is to present itself in a similar way 
a nunmediated intimacy. 

Rosemary Betterton 



is 




, N Emin's fmyWy JVe Ever S/ept M«fc " 63 ' 1995 ' 

' Cour ^sy Sadie Coles HQ, London. 

betWeen * feminized genre of daytime television 
** women and Emin "work becomes stronge 
Sr>^stheti c techniques. She consistently uses genre 



S H q a? p S Really gendered,' albeit not exclusively- 



as fen»- 
self- 



a e n ? r0ider y and patchwork, handwritten . 
^^hi h d H aUt ° bi °g ra Phy Emin's work establishes . 

° u §h an unrefined aesthetic. Her work typ_ > 



V uc ^hick a aUtobi °g r aphy. Emin's work esi« , . 

t6d thro u de / iVeS from s P-ifically gendered experience ai 
tk ?Ss exu a i an unrefined aesthetic. Her 
i^C r*^ than domestic oppression with an emph* 
V B : 1- of female subjectify and a 



Of 



sis 
de 



their 



? V alth °ugh Emin's aesthetic strategies bear a 
I Ce ^ d " C , arlier feminist art, there are key difference^ 
S of° ;; CS ' F -inist artists in the ^ 

to a m 0f der to challenge the myth ot » ^ 
asse " a collective female experience and aes 
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to-' 



h neage in opposition to established, male-dominated ar „ s 
Emm's positioning of herself as an anti-intellectual, bo s o 
mystifies these antecedents, reproducing the surface g ^ 
Previous work without transforming them. As ^I^V 
commented, the transgressions in work such as this c j0 „ lS 
COrae fr °m 'libertarian individualism, rather than a 
Poles' (Deepwell 1997: 56). Breaking down the io gs t0 
between art and life still does produce different n }l 
women from those for men-not least because worn ^ 
tmue to have different status and meaning ascribed ^ 
what in the 1970s was a radical collective challenge : ^ 
formalism ceases to have the same effect when pert 0 ^ ^ 
3n individu *l woman artist in the different art ecb o 
context of the 1990s. If daytime 'talk shows' 
Procedures of early women's consciousness-raising 6 sQ jn » 
encouraged women to 'speak' their oppression, they 

of emotiQnal sm Emin . s co nfess^ ^ 

dually simulate earlier feminist practices, but with* ^ 
context of sexual consumption in the 1990s. For an ^ 
Emm to represent hersdf as s£xed and spe ciHc to*fV ^ 

° CS not necessarily pose any opposition to pre- eX 
sumptions about art. 0rt jfl^ 
Continuing in her earlier vein of self-exposure, ^ ^ 

°r the 1999 Turner Prize consisted of her un*** r * % 
7 h Stained sheets and empty vodka bottles. No lo g b < £( 
P^ation of her life, it was a direct trace in which h *>g^,, 
3rt 3nd life had been short-circuited. Emin ^ftp » > 
°wn success to be part of a wider confessional cu w 
^yone can tell their own story, the more <#** ^\i 
That such deeply feminized forms of expression are :* ^ 
P°™ to a space opened up by the current demise ■<* q{ c u 
Poetical ideology and its recuperation through fo ^° > 
'^presentation. For the subject of confession, 
f ng C3n be "thartic, but by representing her bed a ^ 
h - -If, Emin did not open up a critical **** tS h^ 
subjectivity and its signification . Like the daytime ch 

W0 ; k ^es not transform the sexual politics it { & * f 

As Andreas Huyssen demonstrated in his ana ^ ^ 
^ ween modernism and mass culture, mass 0** ^ ^ 
"rw*^ feminized in avant-garde 

writings » ce^ 1 / 1 ' 

rew""' (HUySSCn 1986 >' Since the * 
e ations between production and consumption ^ <* 
economy have been gendered. When ma P P eCl 

Rosemary Betterton 



^{Ja W3S re Produced as a division between the male 
Hed t o h ° duce r) and the woman artist (a second-order creativity 
V n em er dom estic role as decorator and consumer). As more 
deVice WouMu * e art world, Huyssen suggested this gendering 
t0les hasf o Come obsolete, but the destabilization of gender 
Ner iden t e8r0Unded questions of artistic identity in new ways. « 

of f S are lifting, this may be seen as part of a wider 
%ere of D en ! lnizati on' in society in which the traditionally male 
?^r e Potion has lost value while the importance of the 
Sreaseir^ 3nd consumption, historically classed as female 
,Ny. In D S process is, of course, experienced unequally ana 
f lost the Bntai n, it is white working-class men who have above 
>r arv econ omic power identified with production. As con- 
>^ rp differ entiates itself from modernism by embracing 
^>ti Q :i* ho becomes linked to the 'feminine' sphere ot 
1 N C " acc °nnt in part for the new laddishness ot 
S?f male British artists and their identification with 
N as ^H-class culture, which can be understood no so 
V ry Session, but as a defensive posture, a disavowal of 
SI 0 feminized territory. That young working-c a* 
b Xt? ro haS f Self eome to be viewed as transgressive in Brita n 
cu rrent moral panic over young men'^ re 



% this con t ducati °n. work, fatherhood-and football. 
> ^ o CXt - Sara h Lucas is interesting. Through her cho n 
He *e lads', she paradoxically exposes that classed 

>\ u^ty as a constructl P on . Unlike Tracy Emin's claim o 
C its and J ag gressive performance of masculinity m s 
f >Riv ie Ph0t °graphs is more like a masquerade in the sens 
jHtio, Cre used it (Riviere 1986) . But Lu cas upturns fWj 
C> guise- the ' masc uHne' woman masquerades J 

C>ale D o ln ° rder to avert the reprisals if she were found o 
e C eSta C?u r ' Ucas mimics an excessive masculinity >n *«V 
C * at P°wer and exposes it as fantasy in a doubl "g 

%- f Pes a ger P ° rt rait, Lucas's masculine pose and nam 
. Hi ed 3ress lve masnil . 4 U1 . A „ , ame time, her par 



V Cu linit„ S undermine it. And, if we read tnai , her 

C**££ 3S d6fens we when adopted by the 

C C' lic tef er y en aS 3 w °man artist is doubly undoing ^ * 

ra2 ° S S J?" —k-exploding beer cans de 
X , ^ann PpCd boots-deliberately parody male 

" <n S PUSH * t0 an extreme in 3 Way th3t 
88 ascri bed to a 'woman' artist. 
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its 

Lucas's work has been read as ambivalent in ^ ^ 
heterosexist male culture. What do we make oi 
that consciously mimics misogynist pleasures c 



r efe< 



Should we see it as exploiting the contradict ^ 
between fine art and mass media to critical purpose . . [? ^ 
complicit with both, as having your artistic cake ana ^ ^ 
herself is ambiguous: 'I use sexist attitudes because t ; ^ * 
be used. I get strength from them' (Kent 1994: 58 ■ ^1^. 
works from 199 1 consists solely of handwritten alp 
obscene terms for the male and female genitals, 
our anatomical obsession. In a series of large-scale ^ ^ 
the pages of Sunday Sport, Lucas mirrors the mis S^.^ 
culture and its gross exploitation of women as sexu c $c< 
tog a world of routine, emotionally numbing, sexua ^ ^ t e 
But, by exaggerating it to a scale much larger tha la bj^ ( 



ithin 



thereby - flSOl 
alere P ^ duC f >' 



sented female body becomes literally obscene; 



art 



• coo 



sexual 
and 



traditionally to contain and regulate female sex 
«ig it an object of beauty, Lucas breaks that aestne ^ 
' slang (Nead 1992). In her best-known wor 
« Kebab, 1992 (Fig. 19.2), the reclining nude is . $ 
^xual pun. The exotic location of a Matisse OtiM ^ ^ ^ 
the banality of a kitchen table, junk food marking ^ t o *J fl 
breasts and genitalia. The routine domestic objec ^ a n 
work within the immediate currency of social s ^ ^ 
«s careful making— the kebab is set into 

the hoi o- ■ jS ^J 




ta We, the fried eggs'aTerTpTaced'regularly to ^ 

P asize its signification as an art object- W" 
l "4 (Fig. 19.3), suggests a parody of tradition* ■ ^ ^ J p 

Wlth their phallic candlesticks and ripe fruit- * ^ 
DosHa« l_ ....^Iv |U' 1N . ..ih^' ) 



Position between the title and a deliberately J ^iu r , 
symbolic sexual discourse within high art traditions g ^ £ 
soiled and sagging mattress with two melons a ) > 



00 



dumber and two oranges, exposes the poverty ^ liy , . y 

S1 °n in popular language that high art has, "f^^/ 

double ^ 0 f 



transcend. Her work therefore offers a 
sexual discourses within high art and low cult* ' 
rC 7 e the female body to an assemblage of p«» „ 
Sarah Kent, one of the few critics in the 199 



within 



fC dtb» tS V 



a gendered as well as a class context, suggf . (#> 
ipsiW.-. . ._^cmcult ul e 



i an i aesthetic terrorist pillaging mainstream 
>' The shock tactics involved in translating - 
c °nciousl y mimic earlier avant . garde artists lik e 

R °semaryBetterton 



if 



i lucaT* Lucas ' /wo Wed f</c?s and a Kebab. 

• Curtesy Sadie Coles HQ, London. 



S 0 U ^ P> Luc 



indifference of her 
the y are there to be used'-and similar acts 



as insists on the aesthetic 



of 



% - ' T r B ^ger has described this repeated grfflflj * * 



*n ticava Practice as the 



C ial 



neo 



-avant-garde', argujgjha^ - 



r e i at " 8arde is critical not only of practices - ~ • f 
m which art is embedded (Burger 984 
O in 38 3 critical commentary on the c 
CW.i? foe « and mass culture, it can 

effect, 



J* 6 Pol it T l I Cal relation ^i P to both traditions. But he ret 
C> ^ t 0 b Cal Waning to her own work neutralizes jfl^j 
^ - * Cas % incorporated within the Bad 

ls oppressed within this rhetoric of ffltf ' 
connection that can be made be 
CtlCes and the broader project of reconceiving 

British Art' 
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>les HQ, London. 

■cts 1' 

^inscribing the body within representation which at" , ( 
^ initiated in the 1970s and 1980s. n e ng^V 

Whereas both Emin and Lucas can be seen to ^ M. 
SCXUal P olit ^, I have suggested that they do " * 

ays ' Emin ' s autobiographical mode confirms a n 'Y ,\ . 
" me as Meric evident in the current cult for «** ^ f , 
"on, while Lucas's mimicry and destabilrzatio" <* ^ 
Masquerade seems to perform a more radical act ^ ^ ^ 
* he contradictory positioning of both artists bet* 
f feminism and a depoliticized post-feminism aI # f 

gW shock and postmodern irony is typical o th e ). 
*J» adopted by m any of the yoU n g British a^^^ 

, 6 Content and form of their 
len gm g> yet fcrf. •• 



.... young " tur bi^ tfe / c ", 

- -orm of their work was often g ei 

jyi* yet their silence or indifference to its m* 3 is . 
defuses-^ confuses-theoretical and critical ■■ 



Ro 



»sema; 



try 



Better* 



.on 



Vd'jt 10 tHe new Briti sh art have polarized between those who 
S, and genuinel y subversive of the status quo (Roberts 
Meti ed h0se Who ^d that its intimate relation to the art 
Bu t thi s eirK 311 inevita ble institutional absorption (Bickers 1995). 
a % s t0 ^ v/o * is too simplistic: it is precisely the refusal by the 
!° th know' down tha t was their defining characteristic. 

a Sr f k 8 3nd anti-intellectual, emulating mass culture yet 
S °S 2 ? tUS ° f art - f a^inated with the kitsch of consumer 
into the art market recent British art su - 
lT h , 0rity of a reived national culture in the name ot 

Ci <ti f ° Wed in its formation how closely it depended on 
0rial Para d r StrUCtUres of *e art world. These critical and cura- 
S Cf; S crea ted the myth of a homogeneous generation o 
Stron I fled § ed ^ reaction to previous art, following th 
Nof thp Pe of a vant-gardist revolt. Ironically, the very success ot 
S to I* " StS % ^ their unabashed self-promotion and WiU- 

H nsti x Ploit the mass m edia, underpinned by the support ot 

' moH ' CfitiCS ' dealers > -d collectors. From this perspec- 
K?^ model of avant-garde rebellion is not an 

> bUt 3 rath - brief aberration in the generally close 
k >Mt > « and commerce within British cultura life 

l Cs Hto 1 deration of a 'Creative Britain . It ^ 
C ^ * he *er artists like Hirst and Hume Em» 

and c laim their own histories. 

e * f - Key articles and books are listed below. 
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Crow, T. (1996), Modern Art in the Common Culture, London: 

Press. j990s> 

Deepwcll, K. (i 997) , < Bad Girls? Feminist Identity Politics * ^ 
J- Steyn (ed.), Other than /dentity: The Subject, PoHt» tfBd * ' p, 
Manchester University Press. reS[U re', * J; 

Garnett, R. (1998) , and the populist ^ 

McCorquodale, N. Siderlin, and j. Stallabrass (eds.), OcW 
Critical Writing on British Art, London: Black Dog Press. ^ 
ys f A - (1986), A/ter the Great Divide: Modernism, Mass , ( 
modernism, London: MacmiUan. flf ^ ' 

Kent S . (1994), Shark Infested Waters: The Saatchi Collection o} 

"90s, London: Thames & Hudson. A , ,. 998) , <*< 

McCorquodale, D., Siderlin, N„ and Stallabrass, J. (eds- (« ^ pre* , 
Hazard: Critical Writing on Recent British Art, London: W* ^ 

Am to ;„d Mstry .. Nw Foms 0/Cu!tuw; ^ L ondon: ^ m , ^ 
N «d, L. (,992), The Female Nude: Art, Obscenity and &** 

Routledge. •„ 
^•icy Studies I„ stitute (1995), Cultural Trends, London: PSl t 

" t0n ! ' a "d GiUick, L. (eds.) (1991), Technique Ang^ 
. Wttth Art, London: Thames & Hudson. , Rurgin * a '' 1 

' ere ' J - ( 198 6), 'Womanliness as Masquerade', in V J> 

formation, o/Fa„ta S y, London: Methuen. , and the N«* 

A , ; • (1 " 6) ' ' Mad for W Philistinism, the Everyday a"' „, 

A". Third Text, 35. 
R °yal Academy (i 997) , Sensation: Young British Artists from ^ 

Lond on: Royal Academy of Arts. 

ass ' J- ( 2( »0), High Art Lite, London: Verso. 
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i>° r ? r ° Vincial cross-sections, Dickens's entreprene- 
urs Pa ^ and law -ses, Thackeray's social van ** 
X P > and cathedral closes, Hardy's determined 
V VdV 56 C3n a PP^r to have traced the contours ot * 
C^ b W° ry ' throu g h representative dilemmas, type* § 
i\ * ^ The governess and the doubting ^> 
JXa^ 1 ^ and the autodidact, could come together m 
0! ^ ha t ten apparentl y common Britain. , , noW 

Cf^^ focus for imagining being *** J 
CS and 7 0Uld Claim obvious primary concern as d* 

t > s eo 2 Hani f Kureishi emphatically asserts, agamst Georg 



on 



C nov eli S m lVerSity ' ethnic and culturaL Contempoi" , - 
>• * Hanif Kureishi emphatical i y asserts, agams Georg 
N t Wm 1941 sk «ch-map of the 'British character , 
Htv ° ler ant , frhe violence, 

\i? a ^ contl 8emle British whites have no idea . . • of *e v 
% £l Erected against black people every J ^ 

V? t0 ^ m ' land • • • • « is major adjustments to Bnn* » 
\K n ; £ ■ • 1 ««■ that it is the British who have J - 

tish Ci IS the British - the wwte Brteh - who have t0 

hat ^ was. (Kureishi 1986: 37-8) 
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But Kureishi himself suggests the too easy notion th *°* f0 b^ 
British have to make such adjustments, side-steppe w t *> 
that the several varieties of non-white British may ^ 
extend their own notion of 'British' to include a large ^ 
Britain's multicultural demography', writes one en ' ^ J 
not merely "symbolic ethnicity", the quaint or P aSS J e l, 
Pleural wares in "Asian" Leicester, "Bengali" Wh^ ^ 
nese" Liverpool or "Arab" Kensington. A necess^J ^ ^ 
deeply threaded, historicity underwrites each' (Lee q{ ^ 
«H of 'typical- characters in a contemporary ' 
novel might feel constrained to include not only ^ , ta l# 
Irish, Scottish but also Polish, Egyptian, Jewish, ^^fli, 
Chinese, Caribbean, Nigerian, Kenyan, India". Ma l^ 
Lankan, Australian, New Zealand, Canadian, Amer ^ 
lu *ish, Zimbabwean, South African, Falklander. . • • n 
or hybrid identities necessarily the primary fo cUS ' A ^ 
continuing diversities of class, region, age, gende r. ^ 
century novelist, returning and surveying, might ^tjf 
*«ived forms as crumbling into unmanageable 

COm P lexit y- v social <e 

. Y et mere miscellany offers no form. To justify ^ ^ *° 
™g or fictional cast as 'British', however hyphenate^ ^ ^ ( 
^ared framework or apparatus, of overlapping h»st°> ^ 
culture. R aymond WimamS) a noyelist who desert 

^lsh European, once commented: fanC y < 



en 51 ' 
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When we hear the word culture', some of us reach &° a n< 
S hfe is hom e, family and a job; wages and prices, P gea r - 
^Iture, then, is for high days and holidays: not an orf** 0 f 7 0 
°verdnve. So if you culmre , what do you* ^, 0 

bnth and the Eisteddfod? Of choirs and Cardiff raf nP 
s P°ons and engly nion? of the national costume and jn * , 
y«* All fee things are here, if at different leve ^ f 
^ ys. But over and above them is another culture, 
Z° ? el0n g s ' in truth, with the fancy dress. Not even, * full J ^ 
w ui t " 31 least Cerent English. Taking culture - of H ^ 
^ be speaking of something quite different: f a 
^ by the National Coal Board the British Steel Co ^ 0* 
^t.n g Board, the Co-op and Marks and >, 
malr ^ ^ EEC ' N ATO. But that's not ^I^.V 
22* n0t ' It>S h0W and where most people in 

°u t0 Which m °st meanings and values are in pr** th e ,/ 
^ e have shared these things with others, that sh** ^ 
Wh re ls it now , this Wales 8 ^ real identity 

V Williams loan. „„v 



(Williams 1989: 99) 
Ber nardSharratt 



Wr °te J' * as a fo unding figure in British cultural studies but also 
^stheti ambitious novels deeply shaped by a political as well 
SinatJ C ° mmit ment to attempted totalization, to grasping in 
Ca n sta nd f" ^ 3nalysis a whole social formation. His early work 
Ve nt u° r 3 form of the novel still in deep continuity with those 
S tf>(i n "' ent uty procedures and solutions. The focus of Border 
C ° nf lict J?} 18 the continuing ramifications of an intensely local 
N Z u tHe Wider ™ General Strike. Second Generation 
>% b L the <% of Oxford to embody cultural and political 
? e %dt I U mid dle-class academia and Cowley factory lite, in 
S focuT Manod (»79) the establishment of a new town _ m 
Sean wl ^ 0nK / ^ttons and conflicts within Wales bu 
Sh VVn, eC ° nomic Policies, procedures, and priorities. Fo 
>^is u! 3mS mi § ht be claimed as a Welsh novelist his own 
NtUaS! 00 3 Shared 'culture' (in that larger sense) took him 
>aties ^ ^^atively beyond the familiar but problematic 
SS J>io ns .° f ' nation ' or 'state' and their accompanying 

S l X 5r inar y final set of novels, People of the Black Mountains 
N 0 ). stretches both the received fictional form and our 
S C ° ntinuit y -d identity. The novel uses a loose 

> N * ativ e to layer b y . ef dic y tales upon one minute y 
H k * of what is now the Lrder between Wales and Eng 
S;:^ -els to be read with an Odj-g 
C loc al aH d: CVer y P a th, cairn, and ruin holds a story 
» vNs ^ Cnti0n or g aniz « an enormous temporal sweeg 

$ al ^r lithk c - — and movi ; g « it 

C>'sprem ^ ° f ima S ined historkS W ° nmry 

% the ^m ature death . n 8 g . nto th£ fifteenth centu ; 

h ° Wever > the su ccessive generations of^bit 
J H a l0ca l terrain are aware of their V^sso^ 
Cc e Wh^ end ' ^arsay distorted folk memories. Wha xj 
\ ^ s C S the construction of a shared, inherited, coexi t 
N>% J kinds of mutual dependence but w£ ^ 
>Uiti pledged and continuing identity across the 

V>by th a0tieS ' and P artial ig" 013 ^' ThC n3 T; o r ally 
t ' ^ C C Shee ^ sweep of the novel merely to a historically 

fetj^ 1 rel a J!, 0rary ' construction of identity. nt 
S>o C f ° ble -s lurk as we move to the more J ^ 
^ W 1 ^' The d -rsity reflected on the shelves ^ 

H? ro Ptiat e K° P qUestions whether any contempor ^ n which 
S Sle^ lma g^ an overarching culture within J 

dlffe rences operate, or whether the new range simp Y 
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offers enclosed cultural self-presentations more afc* ^ c0fl - 
dress' or symbolic ethnicity. Moreover, in so far as rn ^ ^ 
temporary Britain's multicultural diversity stems Iron i ^ 
mperial sway there is also the problem of an asy^ c to 
t0 an apparently shared history: each ex-colony s re ^ fl" 
global history was connected to the metropolitan p ^ 
necessarily shared in any specific way with *°f °^isbiV 
This is also an aspect of that question side-stepped by ^ ^ & 
the several communities within the UK relate not jus ^0 
jnant ethos but also to each other. Reading each other 
b e part of that wider exploration. hoeS , ^ \ 

Andrew Cowan's novel Common Ground 0 
* *» title, Williams's own concerns with the ° rd ^ £C o^l 
w hole social experience. Its England would be widely ^ „, P 
among a certain class of reader, focused as it is thr° u S nit? ' 

, of a dissatisfied geography teacher and a c t o 
worker living on the semfblighted edge of an ^ ^ 
their mundane miserableness shaped by a tight in* ' ^ V 
^by by rain and waiting for buses, by National 
seises and reluctant DIY. Cowan's common gr^ j ^ ^ 
n «t unbearable territory of casual street and pljtf 0 ^ 
^vandalized cars and TV-noisy neighbours. Th e 0 lice 
d °wnbeat climax in the official violence of bad* * {e ^J 
"mpaign to save a local common from a bypass > ' 
h3t ninet eenth-century metaphor for devastating 0 
*»K has been replaced by the motorway, as the s P r * 

, hanging countryside, with the transport syst ^ > 
«wh a lived area as the nineteenth-century V&°L f > 
r Stm g§ le against the encroaching motorway as ^ Icey 
oncerns and characters, most of them deliberat df ^ , 
""heroic. The overall tone is self-deprecatingly sto*, ^ j 
7 § rim humour. One ironic strand includes a gi ^ * . 
^ narrative interleaves letters to a brother travel! ^ 
^ Jurist trails, through India, Singapore, ^ 
f n Ut neither local nor global strand yields much # 
Ration, or achievement, only a resisting ^V^fJ 
X 11 ^ ° f fee % may indeed be familiar and ^ 

^ middk En «, but it registers only a H**£ ^ ' 
"rain outside its ^ ^ y (#f 

discommon ground contains, for example, ft* °/ 
Jimothy Mo's Sour Sweet (1982) is a very **f ufl ^> 
lf ePreSSed Urban hving, in its depiction ci * ^ 

^ struggling to make a living and bring u P ** 

Ber nardSharratt 
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en ces ° fficial dom in the form of even tax returns or driving 
"*tt to eStablish ing a bearable living without, it seems, much 
C W Se a S1 ^ lfica nce. But Mo's family is immigrant Hong Kong 
^lisheHr famil y' s life centres on a Chinese takeaway, an 
f0t R atUre of the English landscape but still alien territory 
NwnT 8 * feaders ' In that sense the novel opens up an 
K ^nt*T a ' 3 § lim P se backstage. Sartre once commented on 
tal e of Ration as a novelist always to diverge from telling the 
^nter r ral Charact «s to recounting the lives of all those they 
^ ^o's M mStanced the waiter who serves his hero in a restaur- 
>orJ v hen be §ins the novel as an anonymous Soho waiter 
Ntanrf ^ iwo the takeaway business by an involuntary 
!S a Triad gangster gang. The Triad pb 

ltC C r? im ° an underworld even less familiar than he 
^^tes a , ° ho restaurant or a high street takeaway, but also 
>e fi, t eXOtic f ancy dress: Mo's Chinese community can too 
IS. thr °ngh reader's lenses borrowed from Kung Fu 
H <*d movieSj eyen Mo deliberate i y presents he 

N p o ^ elVeS J Ust -other Lly mundane family business, 
>■ a ba Ration, product diversification, and modern- 
^C"? ^national corporation that happens to be 

ft C ;r this novei * * " hinese s 

h, e ^r sn , Counters outside that community restr 
S. a? e y rdati °ns of a passing customer. In that respect its 
V ^ a * restricted as those of Cowan's allegedly common 

>^ Shi " s him My Beautiful Launderette (1985) deploys a 
S rela tion to the pfkistani community to England, 

it ^Pse behind a familiar high street facade >i 

N the n '° Wned launderette. Direct global links com 
r >as d CCntral character's extended family relations w 
c >C W u alth and P-ilege, which emphasizes a bu mes 
>4 S bord ering on ruthlessness and an ***f*^ 

<>*nt ^ h . iCh risks hi ^ hting thOSC aSPCCtS Its That 
O tio Hel y Which rei nforce white readers' stereotype s. 

the -ain Asian character and his white to^ 
CCt kee P s *e issue of interracial co 
N>°i tTs 3 ,? 11131 In Ku reishi's novel The ^ ^ 
%>1 sex ^ ° f 3 B "tish Pakistani generation 
^ c ol and Vi0le nce, and this novel does overtly 
^%^ tieS ' as white, black, and Asian g^P f f 
^ a nd collaborate. However, the dominan ca 

a ^ntal ist vigilantes and drug-dealing petty gang 
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again verges into caricature. The narrative tone ot co ^^^1 
hovers between the assurance of a voice articulating * ^ o 
to those outside it and the anxiousness of someone ^ 
being accepted within it. That the publication of Salrn 
contmvprci-,1 i m , _ ... „ no o\ is used 



date* 6 



6 -^cptea within it. That the publication ^ - dat e - 

controversial novel The Satanic Verses (1988) is us£ " , s po# 
action acknowledges a wider unease at the commu u ay o 
paction to Kureishi's own novel, including its s^Y ^ 
Rushdie's alleged blasphemy when Kureishi's protag 
the entrusted verses of a guru. , by bo* M 

The device of extended family relations deploys ^ 1 
and Kureishi allows a historical as well as a geograp" 1 0 p 
autobiographical first novels of second-generation ati o 
'"elude encounters with or memories of an ^ Ll^ 
Perspective upon a previous homeland and a past >mP g ^# 
Some novels may also attempt a direct noveli^g . &t <« 
hls tory prior to a British re-location. Thus Abdulr a 0 t 
outstanding Memory o/Departure (1987) gives vivid g . ^ 
Ea * African childhood while his Paradise Wrf* 
as Pects of East African history into a vividly rep* 86 le *p 
e "ce. In Fred D'Aguiar's The Longest Memory a C rS peC 
**» tale unfolds, with its marvellous interplay orj 
u Pon the relation of unknown half-brothers across a g ,v 
f nd tbe slav e/free divide. Ben Okri's Famished ^ 
" r ° P a "orama of Nigerian history while A. »*» k a. J 
Memory Di „ (1997) a a major nove l 

; a "ously incorporated histories, precisely through d* ^ 
th e.r specificity to one community, highlight the ge« >ty ■ 
f C ° mbini ng the global dimension of one co« 0c 
cult , U3te awarenes * of the equaUy specific bu ; 
tural inheritances of other communities. fh e & 0 { t 

^ interesting example is David Dabydeen s ^ 
^ 9 1). which opens with the overtly encofflP^ 
^ltic U lt Ura l school group: A 

LTl h l Kgr ° U V' m Z of the Asian diaspora in a Sout ^tr y 

foT I" 32 ' ° f Pakistani P arents - was born i0 Brit niu ^ > 
the sub-continent, could barely speak a word of ^ lly M > 

bet u nteri ° r ofa mosque. Nasim was more au^J d 

fam i ng Upbrh W flint in his ancestral la«g" f j***^ 

I: ; ndian Guyanese ' the ™* m - a - u p of the r but^;> 

n Shated Asia ™ the brownness of ^ 
38 n0t Unifo ™. Patel was Aryan, tall, fair-skinned, c»sP 
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HnTsL'", SHaZ Was stoutl y buil t. shabbily dressed and extremely 
|^acul ate J was two shades darker than Patel and two shades less 
" sch 0o] i medium to dark brown West-Indian, was merely clumsy 

^Othes. (DaKvH„ 0 „ ,on,. 



"**y 

h tth 



■ (Dabydeen 1991: 5) 



H *®nht u HiS multic ultural group begins almost as a collective 
Vt^ 6 narrativ e T begins to separate out, partly as each 
H, as f 5 ? im ° a differentiated adulthood but also, and signin- 
*mori ^ fifSt P ers °n viewpoint is deepened and particularized 



H ^Guyana: 



3 golden ,° ld ' her Afri can face sprouting hairs between the cracks 

H ^C?* ^ She ™» as old as the village, old as the hug 

>r yard W hi 1 K aVy With fruit, that cast a broad shadow over one side ot 
eh h ather anted ^ s a ch . id> ^ as bkcka the 

the C ^ ^ of her life she dipped her bucket and took 
>C fT 3 * ^ -ub floors, bathe children. Auntie Jes ,c 
>you ^ of Plums and gave them to me. Tek some to Englan and 

> man g-e him and say you Auntie Clarice send I tan |J 

J 6 ^ acf rd6n ^ ^ion VUlage. Berb.ee, Guyana, South Americ 
t ^Sor 88 ,* 6 ° cean - You hear, and that he and he race rs 
t ' ' • 3nd W6 ' ** all body on dis earth is one God's peopM° 
into her bosom, searched about, puM ^ 
N >dat°; ted 3t 0ne end which she untied to reveal a fi^ar 
C < 1 fr0m being saved up for weeks. She kissed m^ 

V re ^ "V Pocket. As 1 turned to go she called out a final riddle. 
% of you is we.' (Dabydeen 1991: 39) 

>> at r T rS In Da V-n s carefully differentiated cast j 
N th ? a el dimen Qf culmral speed y 

: cknowied g es toss in its blatan ; sy , m w 

C < 7 1 ^ess: Battersea Fun Fair's artificial Wori 

\ Cd o the ^ ° f the characterS COnVergC - M r la n 
C ely O C tltle > «he white English girlfriend, also remain 
o f 'N a no 'r ns -nal, without convincing cultural presence « 
^to ^ f3ntas y °^elation. There are no rich memorie 
% n of th p e ^ ate with those of Guyana. an 

V ri ^P r t fficUlt y is ^0 know - hat W ° Uld C ° hiv lent 
t>t ies 0 ^1 Within Britain to these charged and amb^a en 

^ possession and ^\ een 

VHindr/ C British workin § class haS 11 ,ral sagas 
^^' r,k ^ - British fiction, despite seve £ 
\ H C r n ^talg ia (C a th e r ine Cookson, Roy ^ d 
HiNt ai ntem P° rar y working-class experience d 

90s C ation ' but within a m y° pic concentr 

ns as football or ecstasy novels. 
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John King's The Football Factory (1996), for ^ v ioK 
another behind-the-scenes glimpse, this time into t {q0 ^ 
ndden life of football thugs. The novel is shaped to # 
games, home and away, the central concern of a ^ 
Porters' subculture denned by getting pissed, shaggy 
kicking the fuck out of other thugs and, where pos*W - 
bought of as just another firm of thugs. The & * 

utter frustration, endless aggression, mindlessness ? ^ 
itself is articulately littered with politically correct se ' 1[e < 
Parables. The central strand of repeated match vf^^W* 
Wlth e P is °dic tales incorporating other aspects ot ' ung 1 * 
ture, including an elderly supporter who punches 1 & * 
Nazis for abusing a Pakistani family, and an England sw , fl y» 
ventures beyond away-game travel to find an 

Australia. Encounters with black and Asian are p ^ ^ 
^ the emphasis is not primarily racist, since ^ 
easily accomm odated into the Chelsea 'firm'. What r g 
bu < also symptomatic is the mode of address, 0 fi^ 
assumption of hooligan insiderness with a P^*^* 
ca Wy liberal sentiments in the intended reader. ^ he deP lC ly 
seems uneasily to speak for but not to the corrtf"*^ ^ ^ 
King acknowledges a debt to Irvine Welsh's wor . ^ 
known through the film version of Trainspotting^ ' \ 
P°rtrays f rom within another clearly defined subco ^ ^ 
ln which violence, drugs, and sex are a way of** ^ 
P"niary fo cus of these novels of hous ing estates. ^ 
^eet dealing is an age group rather than a region* 1 W 
ty ^ elsh ^ one of a wave of new writers, howeve , , t0 e 
^ak both for and to a generation which allows <**> ^ 
« r op only semi-comprehendingly since the accent ^ G ^ 
Remain deliberately enclosed. Disco Biscuits, ^*>^> 
P; on (1997), p resents reports from the chemical g^ ^ 
efr ont, both social and psychological. The Pf'rsf 
yearns of syntaxes semi-consciousness from chat 
J* Perspective outside or even upon their own * t^ 
0 sex, sweat, noise, daze, movement, within a s<* ^ , 
SUmmed U P by, for example, Ben Graham's ^ ^1 
to! 18 3 Skim and da ngerous neighbourhood. Flats are ^ ft 
m ni V° rChed: PaSSi "g ca - are pelted with 1*> 
Wa y' aid wi * baseball bats and Stanley ^oA/ 

o 2' UnCd0nal alehouses where giros are cashed in ^ 
f welco obl . v . on wh£re ^ mid dle-age^ vain ly^ 

Way m the «*ner. and a hollow-eyed housewife screak 
Ber nardSharratt 
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to co meh 

S cliche?' WhUe he sti11 h as money to put food on the table. Some- 

* ^ dei are dl y ° U hav e left. Another cliche-where there's poverty, 
l "7: l64) eSperati °n, that's where we go to buy our drugs. (Champion 

^ is a l 

P ° etic Pro, aSt " days me ntality expressed in appropriately hollow 
SnoJ 6 ' T d the relation between the restricted horizons of 

k HorJ t JOmh subcultures and that of, say, Martin Amiss 
CnC Wd (1995) ' Set in an equally self-regarding and culturally 

Yet if th P r ° p0lita n literary world, is depressingly close. 
Nul d ? mutuall y ^aware and restricted local cultures 
to, he d Possibly claim the status of the majority culture? Mem 

? no do U K ' ** Indi an-Derbyshire lass of Anita and Me (1996), 

Sd to e c her am bition of assimilation is defined as being 

^del * 3nd chi P s and to watch televisi ° n S ° apS ' 7 

* Yet thon I fr0Wned u Pon by her respectable immigrant par- 

^ C 8 ^ atchin g T V does indeed provide the most widely 

nSn ad &amew ork for most people in Britain, inching 
vel s , and dapt ations Qf thQse gprawling nine teenth-century 

, >ul ticul ° a P s in particular more successfully portray a compo- 
>t 0 a ^ ral S0 -ety than most novels, it is rare for a noveh 
jW^kdge that centrality. A comic counter-example 

N ^ UYeS h ^ Whkh featUrCS C X 

l>0^ attei "P t to believe and obey all television advert^ 
^ C ? S t0 Ae chara ^ers in those adverts. Lite's Bri»° 
^ S ° Cial ex P-ence is filtered through publicity 

Ne^erist enticementS; and advert i s ing jingles. His 

stJ latl Barn P '. COrres P°ndingly, fragmentary. ,. . 11S 

i« im ; S E ^n d , EnIL (Ss) takes the more ambmou 
V'S d > 3n England wholly transformed into SUcM 
Cr Cal bim o r nStrUCtion - Its antral plot concerns a megafo 
V tat ^ 1 Who buys up or replicates every well-known 
» > a « d -locatls itto the Isle of Wight, now a com 

C^S Statdet and ™ d En § land ' ^ Barnes 
C? S Vhe ° n Willia ms's device in Black Mountains 

> Windsor Castle, Manchester United food, 
^C^^™. Buckingham Palace (ind*^ 
ST 311 w «hin walking distance of each other, so 

^ t0 CJ° n r end - ^ actuality of 
H t^Cn ° eVOn teas > London taxis, Cotswold co«ag 
\i> s a £ § ° f the Gu - d - the compass 

V h * k r Pa " ly U P°" the readef ' S UneaSY 1 wn 
^ior, 0 f ady been so transformed, but B*»«» 
a Post-industrial Britain offering a t 8 
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Utopia is wholly uncompelling. It may well be that any, iflSU c 
ary attempt to capture and focus the 'condition of Bng^ rf ^ 
a traditional fictional form can itself only offer a tor 
nostalgia and tourism ^ ] 

Geoff Ryman's extraordinary 253 (1998) was, h°W e 
Published as a hyperfiction on the Internet, which* , $ ^ 
Ability of deploying devices reminiscent of both WW ^ pW 
and Sartre's dilemma. Here a London tube-train f & 
acaUy shared terrain, complete with maps and & * „ 
tube carriages carry a total of 253 passengers, each o of th eir° 
one page of 253 words, comprising a brief descnp«° s ), ^ 
ward appearance (as they might be seen by other pas ^ ^ 
biographical information, and an inward account ^ it v 
currently wishing, dreaming, hoping, planning. TW , ^n*' ? 
allows a plausibly wide roll-call of identities and bac* ^ 
occupations and destinies, to be literally j^J a P° ^ s : 
hypertext links allow the reader-browser to ^ ote ^ ( , 
woven connections not apparent even to the traveU ^ ^ 
some passengers are related, about to meet, once ^ofi> 
work for the same firm, are travelling to the same of 
ta ^e each other's places, etc. The usual small * - , fltef ^ 
muter travel create momentary trivial encounters ^ af e 
^le, as readers, we gradually realize that the « 
^aped by l arger forces beyond the perception or 
th e fact that this train will soon crash. Ry™* n s w g rit ai«%r 
«* humorously, captures the real diversity °' urb " * of 
° ddl y optimistic mode of contemporary 
atl °n of mild curiosity about and deliberate **> ^ ^ 
othe ;s- a structure of feeling precisely sha P^ ha r< 
^forced by commuter travel. It is encouraging^ of 0 
h3t Sensibi % that we reassure ourselves that rn ^ ^ 
singers will get off before the crash actually corned Jy & t 
c °ntin Ue their apparently independent but re?e » 
ne cted lives. ay^V 
Prom R aymond wmiams tQ Geoff Ryman there «j y e 

°«tmuity of theme: a recognition of people * t^,/ 
Sha *d physical location under common coostr^ b ^ 

onscbus or deliberate connection, a common g jP p 
I ually held in common ndther totai ind^ l> fC 

prance; a daily contact, an inherited ^ V% 
ST itSdf ' ° n this P-pective, the nation-*"* ^y 
Z T ° f mutual dependence than any a* 1 *!** 
hardly surprising that contemporary 
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ft agtn ent "fining a Britain or writing the experience of some 
CVei Uco " not share an y overarching cultural frame or 
Hclj n m * 0n audience, but merely a publishing apparatus also 



HoulH fore we attach too much significance to their efforts 
of the l9g r rHapS remind oursel ves that, after all, before the award 
Vnd , ker Prize the even tual winner had sold barely a 
Nt °geth ' 3nd that was more than the reSt ° f ' 
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S Hl beginS With p hiHp Crang and Peter Jackson's analysis 
*f Par ticul, , Cning with consumer culture in Britain, in the 
S now ? ° f new gl^al markets. What, they ask »** 
> Z betWeen global and local dynamics? They detect 
S* K ° f ° lder m °dels of identity, involving wha > 
S o n t etlCi2ation ^ the exotic and colourful-it involve 
% S the old national identities and the new c ta£ 

J* glob 9 Cd With multiculturaUsm. The increasing 

\ t0 ^rd A Cen the for many decades with the W 
( Amerfcan «ta«. There may be certain 

i Ch C rVatbn °f an imagined authentic national cuta£ 

X). JacksQn ^ neyer been all that authen- 

k 0 V r £ e ;d however, it is suggested that ^g-tf 
* S 1 Cfined in terms of narrowly defined nat 
^ » n^" ^aUzation has given rise to is p<*£ j 

fNs. W> accommodating and open-ended, km 
Hi ^a x 

is -ncerned with the changing 

\> * Bfitish culture - She identifi£S \° have been 
liv «in fr °rn t L St t9rettt y years, between those who 

now 

^ Z u Cn Called 'third spaces' and 'fourth 

^ benefited from the growth of the new set 



fetors, and particularly financial services. Through m „e 
^industrialization in the British economy, McDowell 
have seen the progressive erosion of a familiar kind 0 ^ p 
work identity-one that had distinctive gender, cla '^ 
regional dimensions. What have now become more sa . ^ 
kinds of (post-industrial) work culture and ethos, ass ^ 
the new-flexible and precarious-service industries- ^ ^ 
cant development has involved an increasing emphas" ^ ^ D 
(i-e. non-collectivist) attributes and attitudes, '"^p^ell ali 

_ _ i> 

development has had for male culture and m^"!! 'fjalues ' 
she observes is a of mascuim ^ 



"^i-i-uuecuvist) attributes and attituuca, - DoW eu 
yarded as a culturalization of the workplace. MC ^ rC e^ 
P^es great importance on the feminization of the wo ^ t b 
Jhat she draws attention to here are the conscqu^^ 
development has had for male culture and masculine 0 
She ,° bserv « is a powerful reassertion of mascj*" s (he 
Machismo lifestyles, particularly in the new global bus ^ 
ner ar gument also connects with Sean Nixon's later u ^ ^ 
Developing McDowell's analysis of the femini** 0 f M 

2? uu C CHangin § P° sition of y oun § WOmCn Jrepre^ ^ 
M Abie's chapter, in which she argues that ^^^f \ 

C1 *l metaphor for change' in our times, just as othe * ~ 
d °ne in previous periods ('youth' more general '« - „ 
e ^mple). The combination of the culture of ^ P° f th e <, 
ne w emphasis on women at work, in the context ^ g cf u 
feminization' of the economy, places young 0 , 5 

P^tton. McRobbie argues that we see here a c*^ ^ 
ommercial discourse of market liberalism With ^ 
m ,° f 'governmentality' which both focus on pt o 
^ale 'success' in education and in the market^ ^ 
y°Wg women as newly remapped entities'. She ^ js 
'in Britain today have to be understood as ^ ^ 
ln ° th ° f T hatcherism and of feminism, but that * o t, 
ncreasingly being articulated through a (kp^^M^ 
^eral market feminism. The limits of this discourse ^ ^ 
P " nCipal c °ncem and she argues that the ^f's^i 
^"tocratic' avenues of educational and marketp' 3 0 f 1 , 
1 fact only open( in reali tQ a ivi leged fS 0 



of 



^° men ' w hile remaining largely closed to the 
00 Y he disadvantaged, L, fn particular, many ^ d iv 
^ f ° resees the emergence of new forms <* 

the majority of less well-off 'ordinary ^fj? 
wh7 tl0nal ^ Ualifi -tions, working in poorly *»> 
^ simultaneously still performing the trad* ,t, 
d0mes ^ roles, and an elite of highly educated, 

Llf estyl es , Subcultures, and Cultural Politics 



cl >ildl ess w 

She ^e!°? n in full - time careers. From a cultural perspective 
* is Merging division, along lines of both class and 
% *> J^, y bdn § adulated as one between the 'good girls 
SirtJ M Sch ° o1 and go on to a successful career and me 

9Ve * raciali zed) 'bad girls* from poor backgrounds, who 

Sca Pe 80ats '^^alified and become teenage mothers-the new 
k !° ur moralistic times. As McRobbie notes, what we 
S«eo rf emer g e nce of a moralistic discourse (often articu- 

Ve ^ a J: arwi nism) which, while celebrating success, punishe 
!* °f th e !?, atter of ^dividual weakness. McRobbie's hope is that 

* N vw t0 ° CVident limitations of this prevailing discourse 

Norl S \ e the emer gence of a new and revitalized form ot 
f S ea 7 emim sm which is more sensitive to these issues. 

%C>' S chapter, we move from new forms of 
N N ixo he of (young) masculinity in contemporary 

S> ° ffers a historical overview of style magazines^ 
J V C*' 3nd G( ?-in which new models of masculine >den- 
W>to n , manufactu red. What he identifies are successive 

%n ot masculi nity, no longer primarily to the world o 

>* Z lnCt ^ *> the world of consumption. And what 
S C < ^ * ere have been peculiarly British ways of Unking 
> in 5 world of consumerism The 1980s was a cnti^ 
! ' T Wa ^ PrCVaili ng image was that of the so-called new 
%<C 3 S ^ Aat sought to balance masculinity with a 
% <CuL and Sens -lity, resulting in an ambivalent, and so 

«f> a C 31 ' ^culin it y_an ^ that tSes 
C>o d Possibilities with respect to dominant ideologi 

^Se oVu 6 ear1 ^ 199 ^. however, this image g 
C S S , / ^the S0 . called <new lad , With the -new lad NWJ 

* SCl machism ° was reintroduced into male hfag 

C> P^M eXamplC ' the W ° rld ° f fo ° tba11 beCa t to the 
S '^^ltv nf COncl nding his narrative, Nixon points t 

^ in einVCn ^ — heterosexual jctJ^J 
D> C ~~° ld models still exert a powerful hold over 
^ v elopj ^'nation 

^■Sev 6 theme of g^der and sexual identities further, 

K Mth re er^" qUCSti ° nS ° f ^ f ^Sst homo- 
\ r^noi I nCt to m and lesbian cultures. Whilst . 

O Cu ,biUty in the cultural world through «f ^ * 
% X re ^ry CBr . . h cuhure be oached ^ 

V! is ^K ClOSet,) > P1 — argues, it is now the «^ 
He O hCW;: k is an integral part of the 

,tles a number of significant developments ^ 

mtroduction 



tit)" 



inali za 

he calls 'symbolic moments'-in the progressive demarg q{ the 
of gay culture in Britain. First, there was the mo ^ aCtS 
Wolfenden Report in 1957, which sanctioned hom ^ de „y- 
(between consenting adults) in the private sphere, w ^ptftf 
m § P ubli c acceptance of gay culture. Then, with the ^ 



°f the Gay Liberation Front, in the early 1970s, ther 
initiative to bring gay issues out into the open, throug Y ^ 
onstrations and campaigning. A third defining morne ^ g a 
ated with recognition of HIV/ Aids in the early 19 ' 



1 g3y comm unity increasing social promine nee ,^ ^ ^ ^ 

t, in 

implementation of action Vof"the Local ^ rD ^ tf e ^ 



., "i.umiy increasing sulwi piv* — ji» f ^ 

same time a new, more professional political style ^ a 
activism. Plummet's fourth symbolic moment c ^ 



— -""'i ui secuon z» 01 luc 1^. — ciil lu -tiP 

1988, involving both a new attack on gay and lesbian y s 
new revitalization of gay communities. The gay , ^ 
defines itself according to long-established cul^ ^tjf 
Points-associated with cultural suppression-as . 0?o t 
mar ginal or dissident culture. But Plummer ide0 % ga y ^ 
transformations associated with the mainstream^ 
10 Britain ' What has become more apparent, he ^ e* 

sity of gay cu i tUreS) reflecti such facto rs as the e)£ p 
identities of g ays-it is a diversification that 'may * » ^ 
,n g a mirror image of the wider and dominant cui ^ ^ (( 
3lso been occurring has been a shift from political ac ^ ^ 
\ nw ^volvement of gays in market and coof* ^ ( c*f 
development that Angela McRobbie also identify 



0J> 



^ ruiyeia 1V1CKODU1C a«« — ...a 

fe ? ,n r ) - Man 

»n his discussion of British sporting culture, in p ^ 

"ghtly emphasizes the historical prominence or f ^ , 

*ral identity . den th ^ S R P r - is hne^ H > f 

P"v> eged sites for exploring the trajectory of Bfl *>^ 

° W from a consideration of the nineteenth-centu ry cb af 

^tional) sports, mobilized in the cause of a^' ^ ^ t 

buil dmg, and moral rectitude. Throughout the co* ^ f 

£th f ntur y. this particular national project has ^ y 
* et of develo prnents associated primarily with co ^ c0 ,y 
» ave seen the massive transformation of sport 1 ; 0 ,y 

P^tacle, particularly through its televisual com* 0 ^ q0 ^ 
re «ntl y> sport has also become more and more id* ^ ^ 

ethn eStyl ? P Crsonal identity, connected^ J>g » V 
styles, and to a new politics 

of the body- ' t hat 1 ' 
P 01 ™ to Crang and Jackson Tomlinson also arg* ^ * 
commercial imperatives are following an ^ 
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Chal Hed T" transnati °nal cultural forces have considerably 

The last ° ld national ba sis of sporting culture in Britain. 
Ss of Set of chapters in this section is concerned with ques- 
et V- In his Sp3Ce and citizenship in contemporary British soci- 
of ^c e fo ntnbuti on, David Sibley is concerned with the control 
? S 3 Place a?" 18 P artic nlarly on the countryside, which he regards 
Co ^id er !. lgnifica nt conflict now. From a historical perspective, 
Hli 2ed s h ow the forces of control and surveillance have been 
\ the J mSt ^essive Gypsy migrations and movements-- 
w2 P ° Sed ° rder o f *e countryside has been defended 
Nadi c are imagined to be the disruptive influence of 
N 0n * a Populations. And he links this long historical per- 
? T his W recent imposition of controls on New Age Travel- 
> * man CXercise of s tate control has involved the British 
> al d §mg the movement and mobility of young people 
N s *ey be involved in the new lifestyle of rave 

C S ;? the ne w politics of eco-radicalism and hunt sabo- 
ib Cr <a . 7 Particu l a % emphasizes the significance of he 
^ <u! JUStiGe a "d Public Order Act, which he regards as th 
X> n ° W °f movement management. Whilst some 
V oft u ^ ave seen this political-legal mobilization as an 
1* ^ of I NCW ^t, Sibley regards it-rightly in our view-- 
l S^n P ° litical class' as a whole-as mibtant under New 
'to SySt ^a t r P " eVious Conservative administrations. At its hea 
, N> o ffensive) Qn behalf Qf sedentary culture , direc^ 

to tf 1Ved th 'eat of mobile/fluid cultural ^ccs^ 
£ A, ^sgress (English?) norms of cultural order ar 1 s 
C ^st ?! the environmentalists at Manchester^ Ar 

K rs C A & ^aveUers at Stonehenge, against^ 
" the famous 'Dover'. It is about who belong " 

"J the c y on B t rita in, and who does not. In some respects, SW 

J Uth " e ct.ve in containing alternative cultures in W 
1 s ^p r P ° ints to new alliances and sympathies that n 
,.V^g forms of support for oppositional movemen 
N S ^ e Varies "between classes, ethnic g ^ 
•nNC f °§ ra Phical zones are more complex than 
S er Ste r Sbel , edtot hink. , byDaV id 
Vki atld al So WhiGh P icks U P on kernes developed by 

V^Part T diSCUSsi ° n ° f Engli5h fUra rlentof 
5 Fl§h ts ann Linda derricks considers the develop 
P Sd es an d enviromentalist activism in British society 

C °^t, showing how, from the early ninetee 
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introduction 



century, environmental 
animals) wf» 1 



• „, the 

-omental interests (vegetarianism, , nte t& 1 ™'' 
-uunala) were driven by an agenda of moral reform. ^ 
*e also links nineteenth-century vegetarianism to t ot 
cosmopolitanism of British urban culture (as a con i j ^ 
migrations from Europe). Merricks then goes on to • ^ tb 
detail, at developments since the 1960s, when what . a sh t 
«ew naturism began to take off in Britain. This 
trom an agenda of moral reform to one of social and P r di< 
formation in the domain of nature. The new agenda. ^ y0 u 
derricks, combined personal politics with green ^ tio fl 
counter-cultural energies. On the one hand, it " VjL 
Personal and lifestyle development, becoming mo* ^ 
^e natural order', and often involving a reaction ag ^ 
dass cultures (by middle-class young people). This wa ^ 
associated with new forms of alternative enterprise a 
1Sm (Crank s> Infinity Foods). On the other hand, « The 
more overt and confrontational political ^ 
Purism has also given rise to the idea of a '^^V 
ance , characterized by an anti-authoritarian ethos, ^\ » 
dlrect acti °n on behalf of its causes (hunt sabotages* 
Mvon, protest against new motorways, and so on). ^ ^ 
hat, whilst the core of activists is a small minority; ^rt 
j Cy fi § ht for have gained a wide support across Br jfl 8 r e^, 
also observes that this new counter-culture is ^\^gg^ ^ 
atl °n of Englishness-the ideal of 'Albion' that it * ^ 
ne cts to the marginalized but important tradition ^ 
a "d Di g ge rs . e dia ^ !f 

Graham Murdock begins his chapter on new * 
f^ainby also invoking the tradition of dissent m W ^ 
» this case the opposition to the enclosures mc-v ern cU l ^ 
concerned with the history of public space and co*, fof c ^ 
^n, and, therefore, by necessity, with the ^ ^ } 
^ stood in the way of the creation of a gP*£ ^ 
; mm ° n His argument (which invokes * ^ 

rh ompson) is that these counter-democratic fo* . ^ ^ 
hrough a lo gic of enclosure-first the enclosure o*P ^* s , 

om ^ the * e end fc><>' 

communications spaces, what Murdock calls f C ' s ^ V 
^ Aapter considers the case of British broads 

goring what has stood in 
crat ic public 
disoi-' 



-mmunications spaces, what Murdock calls -~ in g - 
^ *apter considers the case of British ^ aS . 
P ormg hat has stQod Qf its funct on sj jt *J 

£5 P , UbliC S P here ' m one respect, Murdoc > 

* the elitist ethos of Arnoldian and then * ^ 
PatCrnalism - But even more significant have been * 

Lifestyles, Subc- 
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of accel er . 

s D cornm ercialization, and the corporate enclosure ot 
^rdedV^ 3 devel °Pment in which audiences have been 
thetl ^ns I* 3 *" 5 ' rather than moral communities. Murdock 
Ht ern C ° nCern to the new communications technology ot 
^cmm re , C ,° nsiderin g its potential for a democratic communica- 
" e ^re n " We now see enclosure in cyberspace, he asks? Or 
He Po P ° S k Sibilitie s of building a digital commons? In reflecting 
S« V a for contesting the potential enclosure of the 
S « mavK* SU §S ests that the BBC might be given a new role, 

%»Pubr P ° ssible to mobilize its public service tradin ° n 

it F ' nal lv in *l C CUltUre in the new media order. . 

e <ven S Section - Stephen Driver and Luke Martell consider 
^ ° f New Labour in the matter of national culture 

'Htoe. ° r the P ar ty, under Tony Blair, has sought very 
S and t „ ter What " regards as Tory traditionalism and insu- 

ft* C Cr ? C 3 new > ™re modern' and more <#*-*f» 
V has **■ T 0 Coumer the dd . nsularity of Little Englandism, 

>0 " C ° nscious a ttem P t to encourage a greater .nter- 
>si S t0 COUn ^ the weight of tradition and the past, an 

Thp been P^ on youth and the idea of Britain as a young 
X y bC f na tional ethos is connected to new post-industnal 
> th Ration, services, design, cultural Industrie £ 
- of e reative Britain , There has be en a ver -n 
C* te *t J " Ver and kartell suggest, to reposition Br ta 
% 0r ^ me f the new global ordef(a development that ^ 
c > mol mS °« Po-tivety in Section I). In some respects>s 
^ Nw ! ^on has had positive consequences, providing 
^ Arming the national idennty. 



lUl Rhu„ , 1CS ror transforming tne nauw»- 
> h direc «ons. But it is also" apparent that the who 
W t been one of identity engineering and .mag 
Sia 7 n and ^ have quickly come to see how thin and 
^JNC 8 ° f the Prolcte/images-'Cool 
V COtl C ^ been ' D "ver and Martell also point to so 

^Xw? 1 in the New Labour disc0UrSC ' SUgg f '^rface 
N> mo ^ ° ld -dualism may be just below the su* 
H J C a d t ern rh -oric-there in the discourse on ^ J 

In ^ COnt£Xt ° f deVOlUd ° n flra^- 
V^con! Ubour ' worries about the dangers of frag£ 

§1 C Hilst th er qU k ent COnce - with cultural and political cohe 

V C a c 0rn Clt P as «vely and unquestioningly). the f 
6S ' ° mni ttm ent to ; onservati ; e and 'traditional 
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°9 r aphies of Consumption 



5 itS C nal CUltUr «> 'British culture' is a highly elusive con- 
V « dar ies increasingly porous, its content hard to define 
C ra CT 8 t0 —Ive'these difficulties in the abstracts 
h C S t0 t3ke -e particular perspective on the unstabl c 
>al SJ ract er of „w*JL ,nlmre. arguing that 




ke one particular perspective on tnc u 
M,9t idem,;r 01 ^temporary British culture, arguing 
td>Co S ^reasingly defined through the mulup e 

v H:r mpuon ' at ■ ^ ° f scaies froin 

CfS t of production remain important, of con 

V »*Un L CWer P e °P^ "n rely on the assumption of a J 

H ? ich their own and their family's identity can be 
V * e d bv Wor k-based production cultures have 
^o>^b i!" CCeSsive ^unds of industrial restructu^g. 
'U V ^ the 'feminization' of the ^orce. 
V? Xer ? COmrac ^ and other 'flexible' working p*-*g 
\; his Chan, 8 ° f identit y and identification come 
f < de C ; .amines the significance of one 
, Aft>hi " e , d he * in terms of geographies of ^consumP j 
'\l of C ° m0UrS of contemporary 'British eultu* . 

V ^d a neglect > when production dominated 1 t& 

!99i s COtlSUln Ption studies have flourished *** 
*N on ? incidi ng with a boom in consumer sp 

n the Left were suspicious of this apparent 

Geographies of Consul 




change, fearing an abandonment of traditional ff**^** 
organized labour and a capitulation to the logic of ^ 
now settled down to more 

considered anaiy^ ^ 
ton (Mort 1989; Miller 1995). Earlier work, ^J^K 
theorists like Walter Benjamin and Jean Baudrillard, h ^ 
supplemented by more historically and &°&^\\^\ 
empirical work. Old oppositions between consumption ^ a n 
ton, between pessimistic readings of the consumer ^ ^ 
optimistic readings of heroic consumer resistance, 
transcended. . ^ roC ess tb ^ 

Consumption is increasingly understood as a s °^L c t^\ 
«n be traced backwards into the social relations o P ^\ ' 
forwards into cycles of use and reuse (Miller 1987; 
comparison to North American literatures, in Br f" op ping [ , 
le « emphasis on the rarefied world of '^^l ^^ J 
Postmodern culture (Shields 1992; Featherstone W h ^ ^ 
a PParent fixation on spectacular mega-malls and 
torotc consumption' (Ley and Olds 1988; Pred W >. .^1 
theorize the relationship between consumption an c0 n^ 
increasingly focusing on more mundane sites of ks0 n 
** such as homes (Silverstone and Hirsch 1992. ,J ^ 

^5). high streets (Fyfe 1998), and 
Wngley and Lowe 1996; Miller et al. 1998). A gr<* ^ ^ 
consumption venues are also being attended to: » ^jp 
caUed alternative shopping sites, such as charity shop - ^ ; O 
c " boot sales, and factory outlets (Gregson and Cre ^ ^ ^ 
3n ? Gre g s °n 1998); in the analysis of the urban ^ 
mi ^ux of consumption cultures (Mort 1996; Silver* ^ 
* studies that explore a range of consumption F% ^ 
hopping, from tourism (Urry 1995) to eating out V ^9 ■ 
War de 1997) or clubbing (Thornton 1995; ^L^ ^ 
f Thi * chapter argues fhat charting the multip 

0n is a valuable way of extending these ^ 
oader interest in questions of space 
ud 'es (cf. Carter et al. 1993), it develops an ^ * 
option by drawing on three such geographies^ . h o 
^ V3riet y ° f *d sites in which con^ , 
d makes Place. Including sites as diverse as n ^ J 

XT' rCStaUrants - ^ nightclubs, * ese ther. 

^ h 'ch consumers and the consumed come »f^O' 
gumption practices with distinctive forms of ^ f/ 
°° al mtCraction between both people and ^ 

fange of different but not unrelated con**** 

PhiU PCrang and Peter Jackson 
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St^J t0 ^^ty from civil in attention to hospitality and 
Hat they ^ ^sequence, where people consume is part o 

As w J re Con suming (Bell and Valentine 1997). 
fHerg t , 38 cor nprising such situationally specific coming- 
U W n ^ ge °g r aphies of consumption are also characterized 
'Sh ri T d distance - Lo cal sites of consumption can only exist 
fereT , nehvori » of commodity production and provision 
* Pa rtic J le ' co nsuming a meal in a British home is highly local, 
b " . c °nsuming bodies inhabiting a particular domestic 
r^Ptovis " 3150 de P en ds on increasingly globalized 'systems or 
Sh, °K , (FinC and Leopold 1993). Think of a fairly typ.ca 
JW tor example, rather large) British breakfast of 
S gh > o rnflakeS) ^ Th . s meal can only happen 

7 O §£ am ° Unt of provisioning work, not only by house- 
V di t S Plannin g. organizing, and doing food shopp ng 
SCtW dered ^-ions of labour (De Vault 1991) but also 
% ° f §r ' J f °° d ^tem, in the production, supply and promo- 
^Sad u itS ' SU §-. cornflakes (not to mention cornflak 
>0 ^ and low-fat spreads, tea and tea bags, and 
>C that ' but this breakfast also depends on the indu *n 
N4 and Potion of kitchen equipment: fndg ; 
«? CS° WaVeS ma ybe. as well as cudery, crockery and to 
^C'^ * is bedded within complex circu. o 
>t tu ^d ge , t0 th£ extem that even this simp le meal rebe 
" ^ W h ° W to P-P a - and eat a grapefruit (at one ^ 
O • S tlC u addition the British diet), a knowledge of h w 
^Ch hing CU P of toa- and understandings of what con 
C <L Cakfast > wh *ch in turn require an engagement w>t 
C yii ^(ht e ? n b ° th beakh (what to eat for breakfast 
C% t e ; brCakfast ^ould be eaten). It should be a PP a "t 
■flS t Da ! id Ha -ey, that this very local act of consumpuo 
V% '^nsuous and interpersonal contact b _ 

C " ] ' ' ■ aL^ ma *-l connection that exists bctwe^ 

C reCt tolj ■! miUions of other P e °P le Wh °, ha this morning 
0^1993. * ln Putting breakfast on the table this m g 

\!° ^sition ; K ReCOgnizi ng this > ethical conSUmer ^centrally 

\ CSe obligations and connections more 

H> le 9 > r cultu^. . 

third g-g-Pby of consumption: the ^ ^ 
\ COtl W COmmodit y culture. As the didactic act ^ 
(fe V e °§ r ^Phi^? gr ° U P s show > consumption is not ™ ^ 
Ph ical) 1 } Sites a nd networks of provision, it also 
} hedges about these settings and 
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^is ability 

meaningful nature of consumption comes in part from oU r 
to constitute both our local places of belonging (P* ^ 0 i 
shopping centre, our favourite restaurant) and our ^ th e 
elsewhere and otherness (in Britain recurrent monB ^ ^ 
American', the 'Italian', the exotic', and the 'ethnic )■ 0 f a 
modified constructions of otherness have been the ^ 
growing range of studies, examining advertising f c<J 

Goss 1993; McClintock 1995), the geographical them ^ 
option sites (Lash and Urry 1994; Gottdiener V> 
wider associations of commodities with (dis)placed cu 
(Crangi996). bie s \ 

This chapter interweaves these three %^ teI */ 
consumption-the local setting, the global commodity flf ^ 
Jhe imaginative geographies of each-around the co ttl 
(Smith 1993), encompassing the global and the Joe * 
ar gumg that one scale is increasingly subordinate to m ^ lo 
' V f- we emphasize the interpenetration of the glob* ^ 
W Morley i 992) . We begin b arguing tha t our u£ „ * 

** g^bal needs to be localized. We then r^Jt^L 
g^t that local contexts of consumption need " ^ D ^ * 
t0 *e wider scales of the nation and the world. W ^ 
global-local geographies of consumption ^l^^ti 
s «me dominant ways of thinking about the world o , n l> ^ 
^ t0 P r °Po*e some alternatives to the received w 
We argue that contemporary consumption is n ° ^ \ \ C H 
Processes of homogenization and disorientation, >« ^ , 
'pities are being obliterated or, by being ^Lio^ J 
^hentic. Nor, we suggest, is contemporary ^Zfis *fy 

Y lncr easing individuation, where the postm^"* 
ln a desperate search for identity through ever m ^ o 

cts of self-indulgence. For the majority of pe°l£j by ^ 
con temporary consumption is still dom"* 1 & » 

0n «rns, governed by traditional social bonds o* ^ ^ 
rec 'Procit y> and set predominantly within a fr"?^ V 
S° UP Con ^xt. The geographies of consumption *» b y 

haracterized neither by cLping global samene * s ^ ,! 

^•dualized differentiation. Rather, consum P *> > ^> 

textual, embedded in the particular 

^tions that constitute contemporary British cul«* 
text Ua i ity is itself constituted from the materials 
""Hung commodity systems. 
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L0Ca,Ui *9 the Global? 

\ 

! He distinct 6 ° f 3 Singular ' § lobal consumer culture sweeping away 
8 ^um 1 ? traitS and Escapes of British cultural identity has 
So *e 1 C ° mment aries on the geographies of consumption. 
P S 'a'n 1S 3 matter of a monolithic global capitalism, com- 
^ e rien Ce P0Werfu l culture which overwhelms local and regional 
C V(p P ' ' ■ brea kmg down the old geography of society and 

> h as L l967: 176 )- More often, though, this global consumer 
>VeanH located ra *er more specificaUy in terms of a 
T *°st rp dmVasi ve Americanization (see Hebdige 1988). Perhaps 

Se^? echoes of this are to be found in various local 
Naltf. ^ °P eni "g of American-identified franchises, such as 
N e * ' ^pdally in areas where some local residents seek to 
S. In they see as a distinctively British local built environ- 
>pC> tead " No "h London, for example, McDonald s 
(>*fy tli g PCrmission m 1993 for an outlet only by agreeing 

c" 995 ) ual restaurant frontage into 3 more ' ge 

V> |t ha s become increasingly apparent that British con- 
>ci fi ^ t0 '^ericanization are in fact locally variable 
O Wht b ° th Dick Hebdige and Iain Chambers have dem 
>tish ' f ° r SOm e it is seen as a threatening trend- ft* 
M tQ people, especiall hful consume rs, 'America has 
5S « 7^ ^ P° Ssi ^ of escaping the traditions nd 
5N* se mish Hfe - ^ has signalled 'a more extensive nd 
,%i, s of the possible .% mbers 1990: 42). M * 

> f 0r ^ of the rdations between consump tion and eth 



1 Vn„ iciduons Detweeu w»"-r n 

V le of th 8 Pu njabi Londoners in Southall provides . 
^QiUe^^illespie 1995) . Asking ab out attitudes toj 

\ hat ^Uow 7 3S Struc k by the use of America as a syrnbo 
>> ti0 these cons ^ ach . eve one of thei r pnmar 

S k <; ms ' ' bdn § c -l' them, American p*A£ 
f O C tlShnesss - with its connotations of cultural exc 
\> Wg e 9nness > *d, its parental associations and, unt 

V ° Ca 'Col a fantas y communities to be found 0 some 

S5 ^ aU dVert ° ffered ^ yOUngStCrS TsXana 
^ »n id, ^ identifications with ethoses 

> ; st <: tificat ^ s p- f - ioaded rVe^ tte 

\ ^S 00 tHan consumer P roduCtS 3 to soft 
t W as n ^h-Asian consumers. So, when it came 
^° ke . rather than Rubicon (a producer ot 
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• a i' flav° ur 

canned drinks based on mango juice and other '^.^^ 
such as passion-fruit), that was seen as possessing the ol)fl g- 
geographies that matched the syncretic cultural aims or ™ 
Sters Gill «pie researched, as they attempted 'to ach* ^1 
and recognition in British society without affronting 
values' (1995: 5). ^ global 

Thus, even (and perhaps especially) for ar chetyP' c * ^ 
Products such as Coca-Cola, consumption is locally & 
y with variable imaginative geographies. Whilst in 
London, Coke might be treated as a marker of the iff* n ot * 
doms of Americanized transnational youth culture, t ^ 
^erywhere. In Trinidad, for example, its consumpW* ^ 
d 'fterent, as it is combined with rum and positioned; ^ t h 

Wack sweet drink' (Miller 1997). But it is not just t ^ ^ 
American consumer products are positioned accord"^ ^ i9« J 
imaginative geographies in different places (see also w ^ ^ 
*at problematizes any equation of consumption wit ^ ^ j> 
ln g out of culturally significant geographic diffa*** fflU „d * * 

3Ct that *is difference is increasingly a logic to I ^ iS P * 
^ry heart of British consumption. Geographical d* £0 it . 
dUCCd withi " consumer culture. It is not seen as a ^ 
«*nple, the internationalization of commodity *«*^ * 
be «.m e the basis for a hQst Qf promotiona l comm ^ 

, Cbrate the world showcase' of cultures they P' $g§ 
°nathan R utherford has argued; . cultura l diffi^^y 
Food is exemplary of this trend, with British c fe) 
characterized (by f ood providers and writers) i jts 
lndl genous essence than by its cosmopolitan char 8 ^ 
P° n ° f the 'world on a plate' (Arce and Marsden 
C «ngl996). aod^y 

At an abstract level, this suggests that notions o ■ ^ > 
* re ™* just external to commodity culture, in ti% } 
^ked and reworked. Rather, commodity 
'^olved in the production of difference itself (<* G # at f> 
„ 2 m ° re Poetical level, though, the crucial issue d * 
Br ru ^graphical difference are being c °^f./ 
^ ■sh consumer cultures? What kinds of mul**^ ^ U 
" nderl 'e this commodified production of a wor eS ti<> , f f 
, a 7 1S Bri ^hness being (re)fashioned? These a 4 b ^ , 
cu re ? rCh ° n the imaginative geographies ^ ^ 0 
bu , has ex Plicitly addressed (see, for example- ^ ^ 
As CUfrent — h on "commodity 
3n ^^nationality, working jointly with P a 
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K n Pri 

>ination ; is lookin § to extend such concernS thr ° Ug 
Sew he heretic corporate and commodity identities 

K cts circulated, and consumed through British Man 

Of co Ur , food a nd clothing sectors. 

Ut the I' , there are n o simple answers to these questions 
> r cul r , tlcultu «l politics of British commodity and con- 
Sent o u H ° Wever > it is possible to draw out two rather 
N>e s ; bilities - The first, and more depressing, is that these 
% a * c °smopolitan consumption produce difference W 

?Vs s t0 reinforc e static and exclusionary senses o 
r'^ew, ' for insta nce, the following anecdote from the 

^ Me >aper, the Daily Star. Under the heading 'Korma out 
! tS >M ta kp re P° r ted on the popularity of "Indian' restaur- 
N a t? ayS am ° n S* British conLmers ('curry lovers have 
\ i ts ^ng out boom in Britain'). At the same time, how- 
o„Nt J* 0f Britishness was extremely narrow as, m tn 
J S> it reported that just 26% [of those dmjng 
V a B r ntlsh ^staurants' (Daily Star, 5 Dec. 1995). India" 
Sve s ? 3 P°Pular British pastime, it seems, but not Briush 

I" ^itish l0giG here is a U too clear. Indianness is somethng 
Cit - h Pe D ° Ple mav -j°y consuming, but that does not 

% it the British-Asian restaurateurs and waiting staff who 
«o>ati ea C " ltUra % British. Difference is appreciated ana 

Nit f When ^ comes to food, but it also distances those 

\ 0t>0 C S ' r there are other geographies lurking in ■ 

nSUm Ptions. However much retailers and con 
C*. S T the world into neat cultural space^ 
\>''Ita? e . SUperma ^t shelves organized into 1^ 
V? ^ C and ' T -Mex' sections to maximize P odu < 
S ^ S^ ^ Cook et al. 2000)--other ^ 
;S ^Phies keep eme Tak£ It is a ab^t on 

C? - ^f hiSt0des of Britifh colonialism in Sou* ^ 
Cfi kari '> u itSdf is (Narayan 1995). Taken from the Tarn 
V^«^ W3S Wd by the British as a gene Z q 
< form gC ° f bcal "-asalas. It was, in turn, converted > 
'H>y Brit u ^ British Mention of curry powder. C^ry 
VW 1 ' and itS Bntishness is thoroughly ^ 
Nw a h 0sf ' ° n transnational connections. In fact, tn 
S ' Vt M f f °° ds * a t are seen as mundanely British^, . 
J? aU has Pointed out how the British cup 
° f ^tional identity, and yet, of course, not 
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sin gle te» 

Because they don't grow it in Lancashire, you know. Not a ^ ^ 
Plantation exists within the United Kingdom . . • Whe * t is i^ ^ 
from? Ceylon-Sri Lanka, India. That is the outside history *a ^ oth er 
history of the English. There is no English history w> *oU tb e 
history . . . People lik£ me who cam£ tQ England in the 1*> be e 
West Indies] have been there for centuries; symbolical, * ' ^ot 
*ere for centuries .1 am the sugar at the bottom of the ■ * * ^ 
te a. I am the sweet tooth, the sugar plantations that rote ^ ^ 
of English children's teeth. There are thousands of others • • ■ 
*e cup 0 f tea itself (HaU mp 4g _ 9) ^ ^ 

The quintessentiaUy English 'cuppa' is the pod** : ° ^ 
global history. Its ingredients still depend upon gk»> a ^ 
commodity networks. Constructions of a separa e ' £ 
Bntishness, gazing onto and sampling a diverse wot p ^ 
b emg troubled by these interconnected transitions * 
°f their own ingredients. 

Globalizing the Local? ,„ 

So far we have established that the global g^Jf * 
consumption do not signal the end of local difl****^ W * 
1S because global commodities are encountered and ^ fr ^ n 
su mers in distinctive local settings. But it also c thitf * 

^standings of local difference are increasingly * ' in 
commodity systems set out to produce. Now, c ° n ?*?* ll L 
^lar on shopping as a social practice (cf. Falk and C'^ ^ 
f C tUm this argument on its head by suggesting lv e 
of consumption and local consumption practice ^ 
wider social networks and contexts, expanding out ^ 
"etghbourhood to the nation and ultimately to ^T^J 

The argument is relatively easy to make for certa' ^ 
Uch as those who have access to the necessar) ' e*^ 0 i 
f capital to immerse themselves in the world sn y j ' 
a nd to enjoy - a Uttle taste of something m0 re e*°* ^ ^ 
^ent research in Stoke Newington, in North 
he netghbourhood is home to an unusually 
events from what jon May (following Ley ^ ^ o 
A CW (artists - and other med> P ^ A 

as May a ^ ^following Board** * ^ 

5? for CXotic food as a way of marking out 
stl nct,ons. As one of his informants enthuses: ^ 

' jUSt l0 -e it. I l 0ve it because it's different-a little taste of *° 
Ph %Crang and Peter Jackson 



C ^meai° St ^ 1 mi Sht have an Indian meal, or a Thai meal or a 
Alette, ne ,;° ra ve getarian take-away, or pasta. I never just have a cheese 

!t . 6r ' 11 Coring. (May 1996a: 61) 
N e J* ba % no great surprise that members of these groups are 
°*er' (l" 8 ^ in what bell hooks disparagingly calls 'eating the 
>rt u ° ks 19 92), whereby commodity culture provides an 
tles b ut J *? Consu me the products of various different ethnic* 
Nier-* Wghl y contrived and controlled way strictly on the 
S 0ne terms. It is by eating the Other, hooks asserts 

V; mi ! erts one's power and privilege. Sharon Zukin (1995) 
> r to 1 ° Ulinary metaphor-domestication by cappuccino -- 
>of t u ' pr °cess whereby consumers aestheticize the e 

%s ele ' lr des fre. Members of this 'new cultural class' refer to a 
M S e Cl e area's historic past (Wright 1985) and 

>th ev as welcome aspects of a 'world of difference 

Vfr? Unter a "d attempt to contain on their own terms. 
V v Cnce ' Ma y ar g ues - is POwerfuUy aestheticized: 

St0ke Newington Church Street in particular, is the 
V SiVe C 3Ce bey ° nd the husl and bustle of city life and the ™ r 
0 the teC PnCes °f other gentrified neighbourhoods. Rather than J 
\ ^ f ! 1S ° lati0n «ed by thelack of a tube [underground 
C? Cch has been embraced and the almost ^ 

H% extends beyond the public iconograph o 

V>° s ! f lth u itS churches, parks and overgrown Gothic ***** 
<> * it * eSe new -sidents' homes. The stark ^cuon^ 

l ' ail A S ; StnPPed P ines > dyed wood, comfy sofas (and, rf one 
% esthe )arein - (May 1996b: 202) 

%>^° n ° f Terence is best conveyed in the resident^ 
c V wl m this extract from 'Alex' (a graphic designer p W 

*V ° Ved 

to the area about ten years ago): 
f^; dt ^l ChUrCh Street You've got that glorious shot of ■ church 

\l ' • • And ! 8 3t S missin S is the cricket pitch ... I * yf y lish - 
S >o Se I d ' r - 1 mean I'm English and I do like England *m 
XiS I D : Whibt 1 ac cept, you know, multi-cultural soO ^ 
S M ^C,n baWy W0uld n' if Stoke Newington became so 
4 SA ' a Cl ltS ^en I probably wouldn't feel that comfort 
. e ' you kn ow? (May l996b . 203 ) 



.V>U!? t0 'Englishness' and 'radically M^^frf 



>Ct* ^ over into 

^ 0r other residents, such as Dorian 
ln h er thirties, who moved to Stoke 
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flsling t0 "'' 

when she found she could not afford the higher prices or ^ ^ 
Part of the area's appeal is its ethnic diversity which rn 
kind of sharp': 

dtheref° feJ 

« has a feeling of variety, of variety in class and colour an ^ 
%ht feeling of alternativeness, because there are lots ot U 
°*s of gay H tt i e cultures-which feel fairly safe in terms ot ^ 
llke the fact that there are lots of races-as long as they don ^ 
m "ch noise . . . m shght boherniarii slightly offbeat, and 
much. (May 1996b: 208) , , 

Other cultures can be commodified and safely consul <^ f 
^Plies, provided that the threat of violence is contain 
vided that the different 'races' don't get out of hand. ^ 
While these arguments about the aestheticizaaon ^ 
™ght be expected to apply to very specific class fi***^ ** 
lM P arts of gentrifying inner London, further * * 

Slmilar "guments can be applied more widely, const" 
P a " of Britain's changing consumer cultures. In a b L" 
T dy ° f *°PPing in Brent Cross and Wood Green >n jal a 
don, Miller et al. (1998) provide evidence of the ^Z^* 
'^aginative geographies on which apparently local te r ; ^ 
tUfeS now draw and of their often highly racial** . 
argument can be made in terms of specific co^ ^ 
terms of wider discourses about the significance ot 
an ; ncreas >ngly globalized world. A ts in *0 

ln 3 series of focus group discussions, residents 
^een study frequently drew a contrast between * pf0 * 
Products and what they regarded as inherently ■ ? fte a/ 
from further afield. Their fondness for a 'good old u V 

b -f and all that', for pure linen', and for other *> 
, ICC ^ ualit y shops' was regularly contrasted with tn ^ 
d'ness of i mported ^ ^ today: Taiwan- a t o 

! amaiCa '>' w *h the "stinking cooking that they ^('A 
reas recent immi ^ tQ , foreign muC k' gen ^ * 

tuft fr om all over the wQrld these days yoU don ^ c 

rn £y / e gr ° Wn,) ' ^e fact that archetyP a » ' ^ % 

I S u kC tCa 3nd - -ported from ab^ cle , 0 f 
*°*>. they draw> ins ^ d) on a J, Qf discoU rses .*> 
nd Punty, defiled by the allegedly dirty and poB*J* ifl > 
oreign cultures. These discourse! have a long hlS *> 5 / 
-P-al past as demonstrated by Anne 
n the commodity racism' of nineteenth-century t h 
3rS S Soa P a *d other products) which demonstrate 
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of^^Pire was refigured in Britain as part of a reinvented 

W^ 0 ""* 8 are reproduced in Wood Green, where focus 
,l,tit 'sn 0f ClpantS re gularly argued that 'it was good years ago, 
2Cd ^ a 7 m ° re ' The differences are attributed to the racial- 
>grati 0n °; rCCent neighbourhood change, following post-war 
I'^Urse of trom *e New Commonwealth, related to a wider 
"gland u nationa l decline: 'it's altered, hasn't it? I mean 
» k? U ' S 311 *ered It's multiracial isn't it after 
P0se 4L u kinds ' ( Wo od Green focus group). In this light 
Kk) l Sho PPing centres (of which Brent Cross was the hrst 
' ito ime nt PrOVide middle-class consumers with a controlled 

Sar e r ; he of random encounters with racial^ 
"^all Sr educe d to manageable proportions. As such, shop- 
^ & intC ~s representing a kind 

llC C f P^atization, surveillance, and control) of the 
\ PaCes fer merly assQdated w . th the high stree t (Jackson 

>Xl? Urban —s, such as Brent Cross, the rad^ 
>C«T [0n discourses is apparently more muted but 
y a s a a p f§htl y different form ^ the emph asis is on * 
>) sen SltlVC altema rive to a generalized (but still clearly 
> 0f Otherness. Shoppfog centres like Brent Cro 

k% Rl elVes 3S 'family environments', suitable for ^ 
J to p ^ a rch shows, Lwever, that while the family 
C>v^ r : de *e dominant context for most coemption 
% *Hi LIT PC °P le 3ctua % «hoP as familieS 311 t° llook 

SN i t0 SH °P ° n ^ own or Wkh friendS ( 1 imer 
C^C? ^ 70 P- cent of the 600 people »^ 
C° W ^n f Cross a "d Wood Green usually went shopping on 
C <^ C p r ^ 5 P- «nt shopped with children o ^ 
S ^firmS edestri an counts (based on over 900 obs 
C^( 29 ; d that f arnily group ; were a minority of ^ 
S S Pref P r n Cent at Brent Cross 22 per cent at Wood men) 



'"et, 

s 

\ 



^i^g sh WCre dually unequivocal with ncariy 
C V c^PPiug on tL own as their first % 
t>it h h Prefer ring to shop with other family member*. 
> (M illp he * chil dren; and 6-7 per cent with their spouse 



X Wlt h tlw ng to sho P with otner ram y „mise or 
^ (M ^ children, and 6-7 per cent with their spouse 

tL >b y I 1 a V"«)- The paradox of 'family shopP-g b j 
S few 3 «ual families is resolved once ^ 
0tt > W arm r ; es a s a kind of mutually accepted ^"^V 
mth ' a «d security that is still attributed to ^ 
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respite all the evidence that many contemporary Bntis 
differ markedly from this idealized image. onsu^] 
The examples in this section confirm that 'local c , eX teO d 
Practices involving the purchase of apparently local P 1 ^ ^ 
rapidly outwards into wider networks of internationa ^ o(l a 
Production. Making sense of these practices, consumers ^ ^ 
much wider set of discourses that link the neighbour" i 0 f 
nation, through popular understandings of the In * lS 

neighbourhood change and narratives of national at* t ^» 
sense, our understanding of the local needs 'g^^^c^ 
much as our understanding of the global needs to be 

Conclusion 



Conclusion 

Worki 



local tothe 

Working both from the global to the local and from the ^ 
global, this chapter has developed three main argume" l, th j 
geographies of British consumption. First, we 
rather than promoting an individualized engagement ^ 
invariable consumer culture, British consumption » c ^ ^ 
by the Production of highly variable local identities. jeS , 
suggestion has been that these personal and collcc^ 
°tten characterized by socially differentiated (rac* ^ % 
and g en dered) senses of separation and controlled 
instructing a consuming subject with the P^'^', 
^modified world of difference. Lurking with* . < i0 « ^ 
ft °wever, are other geographies of connection and r 
Tf t0 "ndermine this sense of separation and {f( s , 
xbbitionary l ogic . finally, we have shown how **» ^ & 
^ l0Cal consumption identities are interwoven ^ „ 
on ; understandings of larger geographies, such 
^ighbourhood, or something as mundane as a shopP e m 
b °und up with conceptions of Britishness and h 
world. e ^ ft 0 ° 

Exactly what kinds of 'Britishness' are being •^^A 
r , Se l0ca % ^tuated yet increasingly globalized con „ ^ 
" ; SCS 1S < in quite positive ways we think) an open £ ^ r e S tf 

«n no longer be defined (if it ever could ^ * , 
^tbrn narrowly defined national boundaries. ** t tf» , 
y h is bein g fashioned via an active ^ 
ncjeasmgly gbbaUzed range of products, for S ed fato r S 
enrV 1 :^" bcal contexts. While some com«f 
d thls visi on of increasing 'multiculturalism , 
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a rnere 

thT 3 " 00 ° f the marketplace ('the united colours of capital- 
°PW ri SCnse of Britishness that it implies potentiaUy has an 

CXclusi onar tHat man y wiU P refer to more estabUshed 3 
y tdeas of a settled national identity. 
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Em^ 9ing lilies of Work: 
a J W Gender, 
u u testyle 



S a >ol 0 f 3Cademic and Policy debates about waged work (and 
Son 0 5 ^ ^owkdgement of feminist critiques o ftbe 
N h of Wo rk> , shaU J . n this chapter to waged 

S. l dCrg0ne 3 -markable transformation over the 

* > i:: in the i96 ° s «* « * e beginning of : tw -a 

% d 10 C : ° f «°nom ic growth and expanse, ^ 
of ^ erra daWm ng when the prospect of greater eisure 

^ of opportunides P 0 fi £ it seeme d with* ~ 

^NC> er proportion of the working P^*^ 



W1( ierr, u & wtien the prospect or . . 

i > ' J?? ° f °PPortunities to fill it seemed within th reach 
^H^C> r of the working pg*-^ I 

\> *Z ^ years later - at the end of thC C H work- 
<H ^ and a new set of concerns about | 

C^both eSSit y> distribution, certainty, and re 
H > <* the fi 3demic Mature and more popular or 

C C laK andal P ^ es of the ^ broadsheetS 'J an d key 
°f ind Ur ^ is n ° longer the central efftafflty * 

N in th e »> f 0r ^ a qu i n tessentiaUy tn or 

C>e^: b - ^ now a more unc^^jS* 
Ha Uttl C ? m and discontinuous activity share ^ 
V? s ^p • ° f Pe °Ple in the new times of New ^ 
<SSS>k * *e 1990s, a decade in 

diStributi - of and rewards for waged g 
the ' ICeabl y ™re evident, there seems to hav ^ ^ 
more material aspects of work to a ioc 



cultural aspects. As Martin Jacques argued in an ^ od ^ ?s W 
interview with Stuart Hall, the British sociologist who pc „, 
made the greatest contribution to analyses of cultura l ^ 
contemporary Britain: The word culture is now & 
Pities to business, from lifestyle to the media, ever ' ^ 
about culture. Together with business it is the new lang*^ 0 
jmes ( Jacques 1997 . 9) Hdl ^ the point> to h is inte e 

h£ conte mporary use of the term culture seems to date . , l0 
tlme in the ^te 1950s or early 1960s as cultural critics a« ^ 
capture the post-war changes that had transformed Br* 8 

scrip' 

When R ayrnond Willi ams and Ri chard H oggart tried to give aj^, ^ 
I the changes taking place in British society, they found ^ 
Z ; nV,1 f ged te ™ which to describe those changes. Tb» ' 0 f re 
culture' captured how attitudes, values, ways of ^ 
t '° nSh,pS " the *ru«ures of meaning that people use to 
E? °" in thdr lives ' had been transformed. The prewar ^ ^ 
^ b6 a en cha "ged by the democratisation of the war, the dec 
nee, Americanisation, the birth of mass consumption and 
tel ev.s 10 n.(Hallinjac q u es i997:9) c6 

Several decades later, a further set of social and ecc*°* ^ 
that the significance and nature of culture h aS >* b 
tran s fo rmed . As Hall noted, since the 1960s, the rapi F,, a 
^%cal change, the attitudes and values that ^ ^s, * 
H definiti °ns of masculine and feminine : »* ^ 
baUenges to the literary canon and other forms of ™ ^ 
<»°ng other changes, have produced both ^tt^. 
tl0 ^nd greater uncertainty and unpredictability in ** W 
al , hlS P eri °dization- 0 f two distinguishable sets of s ges* 

: orki ng out rather unevenly-also maps onto 
^Place and is a helpful way to think about the ch^ ^ 
f -aged Work and thdr J h tQ and im pa* A 

elatI ons. In the pos t-war decades of 

Proximately f rom the end of the Second World W ^ 
* °* Pnce rises in 1973, a particular set of cul«*J 

Wa § ed work were dominant. These included £ ^ * 
ofl.et.me work for men, the centrality of waged wo* 
°n truct lon of male identity and the expectation 0 " d<J 
2 the , ma jo r ity of households supported by a . 0 f 

Je political corollary was the dominance of «** ^ 
^-based forms of organization. From the early * *, 
these certainties have unravelled. For the few, ne* ^ 
VC brou ght high financial rewards and social statu* 
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he avy ,^° re P^Pk, especiaUy working-class men, the collapse of 
lesc ence h triCS 3nd the associated geographical regions into obso- 
nurneric „ r ° U S h t unemployment and poverty in its wake. While 
W °tki ne i §reater employment opportunities have opened up tor 
of feredf W ° men > m any of these jobs are poorly paid ana 
^rket ° * disconti nuous basis. Indeed at both ends of the labour 
corolla v 8 T ter unce rtainty about continuous employment is a 

* oft en- P raised 'flexibility that purportedly charac- 
° f middl. f ritish econom y in the late 1990s. For growing numbers 
^mana SS men ' w °rk has become a less certain affair, as rmd- 
Nong gCment is "delayered' and privatization dismembers organ- 
PrcIV hat tasks on <* undertaken within an organization are 
Nple ded on contract. Even parts of the civil service, for 
Vb ee r° nce ^ apotheosis of safe but certain employment 

extracted out' 



He cti 

V i?* 6 Cu »ent interest in popular culture, it is interesting 

>Vj? m COmment on the changing nlr- 
\ Fr eedland (1997) illustrated his argument by co*P* 

>th a A?" 011 COme dies shown on British television. *«* 
f Partrid ge was for the 1990s what Reggie Perrm was 

Ornate corporate man, a time-serving midd.e manager^ 

s his r y - For years he deferred to 

C ' hi * dr., Seat on the 8.16 train to Waterloo. His pro 

C> C I" 1 CSCa Pe from the rat race. Twenty years later, and^ 

HK^manlu 3 thin 8 of the P ast ' Lks not for a 

V* ** ^ ! h ° meetS the new top dog at the BBC and ask n 
^ Co !!" mon th contract. He does not work in a firm but 0 
d^ any: Pea »ree Productions. When Partridge fails to g 

£ 800 0 ^ SCCOnd Series ' he haS t0 ch00SC hemem fZ? ^ 
V s a ckmg aU ^ empioyees; ^ fires £he lot ^ ove r the sp 

^'^H^ 1 em Pbasis] of work Britain does has ^f^e 
4T' C " ith a company that actually made thing J ^ 
\S m ? g ? in most 90s of industries: the mediaJn 

<\">ring to service is one of the them^° 
H ^Cof ? gramme - Much is made of petrol station m** 
t0ria n S s u k and hotels that boast a '24-hour carvery ■ ■ ■ 

Sh °^ And all this quite useful. Like the union stop? 
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and drinks cabinets of Reginald Perrin, the mobile phones, t 
hentage sites and corporate videos of Alan Partridge make a pr/ rf ^ 
«« tme capsule. Future students anxious to know about the ^ 
Heable market, the shift from manufacturing to service ^ 
breakdown of family life in Britain could do a lot worse than 
nd Watch Alan Partridge. (Freedland 1997: 19) .^e 

What Freedland has not captured, however, in his «ff^P» W 
Parallel world of the working woman, as exemplified I 
he tough world of women professional employees ^ ^ 
J^e Tennison, i n the television police procedural s 
Suspect. ■ be ei 

The feminization of many parts of the labour ma« * ■ ^ 
one of the most noticeable changes in the second half ° t0 a 

>eth century. Partly a corollary of the shift from ^ ^ 

^vices-dominated economy, and associated with d ^ 
^ayering, disinvestment, deregulation, and 
^Phernisms that capture the shift to a neo-liberal ***** ^ 

> n ^e final two decades of the twentieth century), * a t * 
: aVC been Partial gains for women in the labour «°* 

expense of men . , shaU •„ the conc l us ion, ho** ^ * 

^kmg-dass women anffor the households of ^ ^ 
P art the gains are perhaps more illusory than they at ^ & 

Ihe growing feminization of the labour market has led ^ 
e tmg debate about the growing 'redundancy' of ^ t* 
P -alleled by an apparent crisis fn schools as women ^ ^ 
^commg numerically dominant in the labour ffl*** 4g ^° 
domtnance briefly achieved in September 1997 Oj* tb e * 
Women to n (2 3 6 mim on men) but then overturn* ' b0 /s 
2»* » employment figures) but are also ou*e^V$ 

ehool-leaving examinatfons and have recently becom * ^ ,*J 
^ong university emrams yiUe 1998; We.ne fof ^ 

Th * fusing of concern for men in the sea * ^ 
opportunities at work is an astonishing-and not 
th ngeo femphas . s 0 

in the sections that foUoWj j wam tQ exarnin e br* ^ 0 y* 
consequences of the changing structure or eS , 
opportunities, especially the gendered nature °' 
wo H g ^ th£ OUtlin e of the world we have 1°^ 
w t and thCn l00ki "g in -ore detail at the chang ^ * 
the h ? P u SM970s Britain ' Th e unifying theme is the , $ 0 , 
dlt ^ een WOrk and ^ whether the & ^ , 
mean 7 C0Uectiv »ies or individuals. Questions ^ . £ is 1* 

3nS ° r sta nds for, about workplace cultures, wh* 
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ther'e/^ Work Places, and what sort of people are comfortable 
ducted there will be addressed. 

'^HcTT Britai n-once, and perhaps at that time still, the 
the 4 I Worl d'~was the most highly industrialized nation 
Ca PitaH st W0rld h as ever seen 'Never before, nor since, in any 
" ific ^lv!! Untry ' at a ny time, has industrial employment been s.g- 
,g ^: 3 i m D ° re ^Portant than it was in Britain in 1955' (Rowtbo™ 
^ Per haps the most noticeable feature of the economy at 
,lo yml aPart fr0m th e male dominance of manufacturing 
atrial a ,Wa s its regional differentiation. A narrow range 
>0 VitieS d °minated each regional economy, assooat a 
S eul tUr 8 , re 8 io nal class differences which were reflected -to d» 
S ° Ciet y. sn a ?, Patterns ' Th us as Anthony Giddens argued. In cia 
^fthe divisi °n ^ a major feature of class differentiation 
> Se O St imp ° rta nt features of the spatial division of class 
of divergent regional "class cultures' over time 

Sented Th ° m P s on and Raymond Williams, among others 
X te C • common experiences in the workplace in ocahu- 
>ed > , a Si ngle or small number of economic «** £ 
>' ah 0rn ° Cal traditio ns, value systems, ideas and instit ^ 
SS i? 800 1980: 9 )' creating a spatially specific b cb- 
J O* Will iams referred f 0 as a 'structure of ^ 
5? 1,1 C ^ Parti -lar the importance of soHdaristic ^ 
N a, d ; - as dominated by Le-employing heavy^stri 

K W K 6 m left " win g politiCS ' bUt ' 35 To often both 
> ic same local class cultures are also often 

masc nHnist (McDowell and Massey 19 84 > h . 
t V ^ growth created rising standards 
k> J,^ 196 0s-at least for men employed in **» 
i^to^aid industrial wofk and for thei r fiun^ * & 
% > eo-munal or solidaristic culture of the t 

S^ f ^ W 0 \ ClaSS ^ identified by industrial "od^ 
V > a !°; kers ^ Luton, for example, Goldthorpe et j V 
SS?^ new v ™ of masculinity. Comp^^ 

Nh^Cr 11 > N ° rth ' a d ° meStiCated in g ^ he 
C east - Pef 0iSed Worki ng class seemed to be emerging 
N ^in b r :° nified b y these Luton car workers. Tte* 
beC0l ning home owners and in the acquisition 
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newly available range of consumer durables, were a*** c0 , 
^dualized, constructing their self-identity in ^f*^ 
Um P tlon as ^ch as through productive relations and ^ ' , th e 
t0 take class-based action But, as so often, they i 
y minted sociological generalizations about the ^ b y 
^place-based militancy by striking, just as the £ U 
G oldthorpe and his team about their changing culture bee 
known. 

But what is without doubt is that the significance of ^ & 
"g employment, especially for men, is now greatly * # 
°ea economies of those types of areas dominated by * d ^ 
employer have been strangled by economic restruct^g (0 
S gl ° f bal P a "erns of manufacturing production, le** ^ 
of unemployment, poverty and social isalan^V 
*J of young people in these areas may never have been ^ 

nd growing numbers of older people, but men esp e * 
LT,' 0 3 P^ure end of their working lives. So * r e * 
^ mCqUalities in employment prospects and 1* ^ 
^temporary Britain that commentators have 

ow n ViUageS 3nd in -r areas of industrial ^ n< 
*fnct or separate worlds, with as much in ^ ✓ 
P00r °f the third world as the prosperous parts o **** 

e common sociological terminology used to refer 
CtS thls: either third spaces or fourth worlds. 



Thir d Spaces w Fourth Worlds 

to { ■ 

tht C ° nCept ° f 3 third s ^ ^s been used in J*f »KfK 
^SS^f^ -as that once relied on f# r 
idem f' 7 ' in 3 stud y of twentieth-century * 

m ed the specific problems of 0 f# £ 

^unlovely Scotland , from S0Uth A^>£ 

r sh ed UStm Settl —ts that ought to have been ^ ^ 
even h 2. ' ted ' i & i01 ^, lacking city facilities or co 

" ladUn g *e attention of sociologist, (Harvie 1981= <*> ^ ^ 

e D thno el ^ (1 " 3 ) P-tially remedied this ^fXc^J 
^graphic study of one uch industrial *f% eS f<* 

5 r d h ow men — a thdr sense f of>' ,pt j 

inelv ° ,.\ and cu ltural traditions in the absence <*« 

(in he t argUCd that 'Cauldmoss'-a 
[ the early 1980s when he undertook his research) a* 
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m ° re Prof 388 Cultures that personified industrial villages in their 

0s pero Us times in the 1950s and 1960s, 
'ne strii,-' 

V^J 8 cult ural similarities between the northern English working 
of Ca e !* bed - f or instance, by Dennis et al (1956)-and the inhabit- 
C)( Pert ence Uldm °ss illustrate how much more important their common 
thi "ihav en a t S . 3n ind ustrial proletariat has been in shaping their culture 

\k tl0nal characteristics - ( Wi g ht 1993: 2 " 3) 

aSsUr ^Pt 3 io minds his f eU°w sociologists that their own cultural 

^ntifit ° r Stand P° int have perhaps been overly influential in 

'id. j Catl ° n of widespread cultural change. 

the -i 
tetSi UustJ eCent COncern with postmodernism amongst many sociolo- 
5 h ° W the theoretical interests that arise from the metro- 
H irr el 16 " wh ich most social scientists live can prompt debates 
h el ' s ^al v r a ? t0 ° ther se «ions of the population. According to Sim- 
^dem !f m0dem ity (Frisby 1985), Cauldmoss is, in many respects, 
s ' (Wi §ht 1993: 3) 



W u v ' VI SnU993:3) 

Sht h Vi 
X| demonstrated in the close-knit lowland village where he 
> h i s r empl ° yed m en were able to retain their sense of se t- 
S \h!V htiT loss of work and reliance on welfare payment, 
V£ ' ndlca tes by his title, these men are still 'workers, not 

n° Urth Wori d has been used by urban sociology 
Z^kK S (1 " 7 ) to refer to the concentration of econ 
>' T he L mar g in aliz e d populations into the inner arW toff 
J* oi> a *as are ks P s h P omog eneous, socially and ethnic 
W n atrial villages and J e ofte n marked by a distinctive 
>C CUltUrC that ^ S developed in reaction to exclusion 
JS In? 301 SO «ety, often throu |h racism as weU as economic 
b 311 al tem 6 3reas stre et culture offers young people, in pa 
> Q atlVe fo -m to the workplace for the develop^ 

and -If-respect. Forms of creative and o PP o 
s S ce et s ^ture, based around personal style, fashion ^ 
Cr-c^mes dtstinguish these areas ■ 
K 98 Pop c ;; ften eo-opts these oppositional styles and seU 
C ° f *e cut Ufe (Skel ton and Valentine 1997). But this «g* 
C Cal Pov e ^ ral Crea t-ty of inner city residents 
IW cel ^ m these areas, where, also ironically, the :V V** 

* ^ We 'V 0 — Ca P toUSm V t^hShair, 
; tvi ^ bo d ^P^ent opportunities there are. 1* q{ 

ter ^ cti !° rk that is available (Bourgois 1995). An4« 
tl0n - an alternative reaction to unemployment 
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Search for self-respect through various more or le* 
activities. 6 
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Shaping the World of Work 

^ the end of the twentieth century> not on ly has the ^ 
work changed-the majority of workers in Britain no • n , 
' he ' r hvin § in the manufacturing sector but in service o* |^ ^ 
2 em P lo yment opportunities have been redistribute* 
an d space and between people. ^ eIlt in< 

e ot the features of current patterns 
I** Uneven distribution: too many people work ve 
^ereas others have only casual or part time «***^* 

V 11 the ^nch government who are * ^ 

^ the maldistribution of employment by i»*>^^ 
r rkmg Week > Britain is still characterized by long £ ^ 
h' 111 ^ P e °Ple in full-time work. The British 
col' 10 EUr ° Pe > an ave -ge 44.7 hours a week, and th* d 
-mb m ed I with growingevidence of stress and ^ ^ 

lo^t ^ ab ° Ut l" ob insecurity iS P w he tC S 
Zj h ° Urs ' lea ding to a new phenomenon that be ^ 
P ^nteeism. In the individual f c hieveme nt-oriented ^ „ # 

Pnvate and privatized workplaces, people 
p I' kaVe Wo * - case they are seen as ^f ^ J 
Pe *aps one of the most noticeable changes in the ^ ^ 
atSr rary ° r g aniza tions is a dominant crnpb*^ ^ 
Pauf T ^ 3ttitudes a * - essential ingredient fr^. 
Practice^ 37 (1 " 6a) C ° nduded fr ° m * ^ 
In re 

attemr d themSdves to 'cultural change' p«jj fit.b £ 

^ make enterprises more efficient, effective ^ ^ 

*e t2 y mspecti ° n ° f ° f recent mana f S rary / y 

t ional 7 C \ aCC ° rded 10 « in governing ***** ^ 
becaus n * iS hteratu - '-Iture is accorded a J>< V 
isa o ^ S6en t0 —re the way people think ^ ^ 
so that J ' Pr ° blem is one °f changing 'norms', •«* ^ ^ 

enabled to make the right and 1 /' 

S of the organization for which they work ^ ^ 

32* rger ' s (1997) - dy ° f the mismatch b d tb e e e ' r> " 

Ultura l assumptions in large US corporations and 
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telian Ce re o StrUctUri ng is a salutary illustration of the limitations of a 

Han" §etting attitu cles and values 'right', 
terns k e mos t widely discussed change in employment pat- 
W ome n eVCr ' is its redistribution between men and women. 

decad es into the labour market has risen steadUy ^ * 
K,u lnce 19 79, for example, when Mrs Thatcher became 
^mer, tCr ( but not of course because of her), the number ot 
of w * ^Ployment has risen by 23 per cent while the number 
of the ' em P lo yment has fallen by 16 per cent: partly a reflection 
b % m J? P°nding rise of the service sector. The feminizaaon ot 
^ '" d ; ofeai part-time and poorly paid, service positions . has 
Sll CUmented (Game and Pringle 1984; McDowell 1989, 
< 199 7). These are the types of jobs in which the naturah 
° ftetl Siv P feminine ' attributes-caring, empathy, docility 
V a? 3S the ^ason why these jobs are defined as women s 
C ° ncomi tantl y under-remunerated. However, women 
9C0 C p CCeSSful ly co mpeting for professional positions, partly a 
>al" ^ ° f their -ing educational capital. In an analysis o 
? e *d e f ndS ' the Lond °n Chamber of Commerce reported at 
Sen it, 1 " 7 that °f the 450,000 professional jobs created 
S Prof' 81 and ^96, 69 per cent had gone to women. In Lon 
>ly t T nal Wom - had been more successful in entering 

> i^^^inated professions like law and accountancy, ^ 
H ^ce ssful at an earl . er thdr female counter «s 

S h ^ C ° Untr y> ™ albetter educated and better pa d. 

9 §r 0 7 C ^ent success , though> f uU -time women employee^ 
N t£ t arC m P a id 20 per cent less than men as a group, an 
Si e 3 Cecals wide differences between occupauons. to ^ 
}"<^ tS Sector ' for example, the pay gap is f^^ e 
N t ' WHere Wom - earn only 54 per cent of average^ rn* 
$ < p hey ^ to be confined to the lowest-paying grade m 

> S ^ ^en women are promoted to manage^ ?<* 
X ^-iderably less than men: 63 per «n " 
tJ^tefle^ 1 "^ collected by the banking union, Btfu- 

S % S V r !° n ° f -^ucturing where middle managem V" 

Kti° CCUpied by ™ « Strip P Cd a eTutant 

"8 ear %! CS 3re Ossified as managers, without a res 
0 f (Crompton and Sanderson 1994; 

VSt er ^ Uncial services sector is a key part of the ec 
lXi s > do ^ where investment banking rather d«n 

\ S ' * ba^ ant ° es P ite women ' S genCral r CC H SS nrbetween 
^ ^ n n& earnin S differentials are still c^be 
W ° me n. even when comparisons are made w 
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employment categories. In the sector as a whole J^JjJ* 
^nkmg, women are predominant in the lowest grades 
and Court 1994). ascU lini« £t 
, As the economy moves inexorably away fro" 1 ^ 
smokestack' jobs towards a services-dominated a( . 
opportunities for poorly qualified men, in particular, * %W 
Jfc For many commentators this is connected to the ■ et ■ 
7 d crisis of masculinity (Hearn 1998; PhiUips ^ ^ 
19 ^; Williams 1998) in which men apparently feel tf^rf 
mgly Peerless and redundant in the face of ° feI #> 
economic and social changes which draw on a rhetor> ^ 
J or respond by constructing an exaggerated vers* , 0 r, 
^ masculine behaviour, often referrS to as 'New ^ 
father reference to a popular late 1990s televis^ p t b^ 
be havmg badly . I want to examine this latter phe*** 0 
occupations. 

Butch Cul ^re: 'Fast' Money/Clean Data/Fast Cat* 

^spite assertions in contemporary management te , 

emt CUltUfeS 3re beco ™ng increasingly ^"t^^fi 
^Phas 12e the continuing, and indeed deepening, j> 1 £ , 

TndTo mi2ed V3lues in different sectors of the tc^^ffi* 
nd 1990s. The examples are drawn from the finan « ^ 
sn t tCCh industries > and the police service. In ^ ^ 
l^fy in the 1980s, the correlates of ^fL^ J 
^ h lghly valued . butes Qf wo lace perform ^ 

ST y d ° minated ^ deregulation and 
beca C3Uti0n SCemed to be flung to the winds * £ ^ f , 
d ^ ^ WOrds of Beatrix Campbell 

^gerous- (1993: 3) b rf London , for > 

^of Profit led to brutal takeover bids and ^ > ^ 
ards f?f lati ° n ' the m °re obvious flouting of ^ d , * 1$ 
o^Lo H ChaVi0Ur based a gentleman's word . ^ t 
that 1 n bCCame noto "-s L the number of fi*V 
x IT" T° Vered « the decade following 'Big ^> < i 
Act 7 ° f Elation that followed the IPS' 

Com! UC Arr ° w ' Guinness scandal, the coll** ^ ^ 
^merce and ^ ^ financia l 

ruptin: a r ank f ° r ^construction, Nick I^^d 
estabS h BaringS - th - one of the longest est. * f ^ 
bllShment banks in the City-the list grew ever 
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c mtu re f f ^^sively termed 'American practices' changed the 
McR aea 0t , the City (Budd and Whimster 1992; McDowell 1997, 

I n th nd C airncross 1991; Leyshon and Thrift 1996). 
the City eSe yea " of fast money and financial scandal, the heroes ot 
p0r at e sf re the Young men-traders, dealers, analysts, and cor- 
hi §h est nkers -who could create the fastest deal and turn in the 
Nedk S ' In m Y own research work in three then Bntisn- 
^)lfo in the ^ the first half of the 1990s (McDoweU 
Parodi ed ^ ^ the exaggerated version of machismo only paruy 
^fiJu Michael ^wis's documentation of his career in 2>a»- 
the cult," (Lewis 1989 ) ^s a substantiaOy accurate version o 
tra V a l? f bankin g> especially in the fast-moving world ot m 
•"C deali ng rooms. Here, in a carnivalesque atmosphere. 
^d es of Cd Ve rsions of men behaving badly were acceptable 
H Uttoi / f v eryday social interactions in the workplace. Often 

V 1 3nd in ^rtsleeves, men (and these occupations rema n 
Ph 0 , es ent ;ely male dominated) shouted, sweated, bawled nto 
° f <en , 1§ed in fo ™s of verbal and visual sexual denigration 
!N nn^° th in g en eral and of their few female colleagues ana 
S ant, ° f female support workers-as well as in school 
S !" 3nd P^nks (see McDowell 1997: esp. ch. 7 for more 
>w> Cn ^re excluded by being constructed as too ^ 
Nd. ■ to deal with the essential rough and tumble of** 
^'W b f St Perform ers were, as Lewis emphasized savages 
> ^di ' the "big swinging dicks' of the financial 'jung e . 

^ traders and dealers the physical and bodily aspect 
>Cl? tHat dom -ated their workplaces are cmph^ 
! r Ca more -rebral and disembodied intellect 

^ eduction that is the alternative social const " « 
< is hi g% valued in the workplace. In bu«a*^ 
l< ^Wons it is brain rather than brawn 
y ho w Ugh in an astute comment Bob Conf^ 995 

4< a C0 *Puters are marketed to men in battleship coto* 
C<T tS SUCH as P -erbook and PowerMac. In a study J 
SC c §y indu ^es, Doreen Massey (1995, 19 ) ^ 
i^d ° ° ati °n of disembodied rationality with embodied m 

S w XC UdG Women fern the high-paying, ^ ^ 
\' ^ " the -"rise industries in ^nd g ej^ 

l0 "g used to the idea of cerebral m as ^ oUg h 
Ny ^ Professor is always male (and even in 1998^ 

V thi " an^ 1118 itS ^tment to an equal ^ 
^CT nt diversity has only managed to apP 

he 300 or so chairs in the institution), new science 
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high-tech jobs are constructed as masculmist a 
main by men. n r S tc^ '^J 

Reflecting on the research and developmen 
Park high-tech firms, Massey (1997) notes that ^ 
"science". They are places of Reason, not cta ° a °^ They ar£ #( k 
this— they are separated off, specialised, de ten jnl m en* h %e 
"masculine" spaces, not in the sense that it is ra» 1 e #bo^ 
here, but in the sense that their construction as sp ^ .„ t he 
elite, separated, mascuUne concept of reason do , 

(P ' 27) ' .'snotf^'V 
The third example of masculinity at work i ^ p ol'<* c£ ' 

paid new professions of new' Britain but inste ^.^vP^ 
where 'no nonsense' is tolerated in a celebratl °" sS ively (r* ^ 
of less than law-abiding behaviour. Under P rog dvjl \^ 
the wrong word) tougher Home Secretaries, ^ p0 l,^, 
been eroded and the numbers and status an o j, 

increased in recent years. The police force is, an d vi° ^ 
tion where traditional masculine traits— brute o ^ th e ^ 
Particular-are part of the job, at least for the P ^ * 
In the last few years in Great Britain, a num* : haV e . |e f 
of gender discrimination and sexual harass va ^ dep u 1 ff 
public-from the case taken by Alison Holb f cX i 0 W toiJ 1$ ° { 
constable of a regional police force, against d* q{ ^ ^ 
tion procedures to a more recent case in W ^ 
women officers in Yorkshire in bizarre initial** ' 
which are constructed as masculine and, in the / 
m en, resentment against the entry of women ^ h . 
tJ n (1980), in a study of police work in the Unit ^ ^^'p 

For blue collar men whose jobs often do not P^J^ C i 

^cial prestige, other aspects of the work, including. , u^ e j 

tures take on enormous importance as a means tW c on ^1 

firm their sex-role identity. Work that entails resP°" ^d/ ^ 

a skill, initiative and which permits the use * for i* °, ■ e / Jf 

agi% characteristic of males is highly valued not on J ^ 

or its symbolic significance. Similarly, working » ^ ^ V 
ment reinforces the notion that they are doing ^ ^in 

Pnzed fringe benefit of a job. (1980: 89, also qU° r ^ 

16,) <mK 4 \ 

If women move into these jobs, it is seen as * * do t</ 
sta *s and in the social worth of the men * d*V L 
partially explains, but does not excuse, 
cu ltural attitudes and rites that make life for ^ W 
m mal e-dominated occupations so difficult, wn 
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exa mple PhasiZe masculinity as physicality-in the forces, for 
In he r ' h* masculinit y as rationality— the two previous examples. 
s imil ariti °° k Golia & Beatrix Campbell (1993) has drawn out the 
'ads' 0n 68 bet ween the 'hard men' in the police force and the 'bad 
gro Ups r Street that mey are set to catch and control. Both 

Saviour PbeU aT ^ es ' celebrate throu S h thdr a " iWdeS 1 
Pos Sessi a Particular form of masculine identity in which material 

Pa rt of a S ' m °ney, speed, status, and domination of women are 

aSSU >tio r ' Zed Sense of self For the P olice ' theSC aSSCtS 
ac< Mred ill S COnstr ucted through work. For 'the lads', they are 
Cri rn es su " egaU y trough involvement in, usually, relatively minor 
* ith out * aS Pett y Aeft, vandalism, and TWOCing (taking a car 
> bec o r ent) - The P arallels between the two groups of young 
S love ^ dearest in car chases in which both groups indulge 
° th ease,, 3 ' 8 3nd of s P e ed: one illegally, the other legally, but in 
N f°r b L ° ften ^th fatal consequences for the participants 
!>p Sr e nders ' These cultural attributes of masculinity-once 
S in the wor W of male camaraderie that developed 

7 s er vic f rous manual work-now disqualify young men from 
Nd 'IT 01 " j ° bs that arc often all that is available, which 
>Ce bodi «' and subservient attitudes towards client 
H C I" (SCe Oner's (1993) study of fast food for example, 
9 96i>) Work Qn fashion retai ] outlets). 



\ a t0W ° rkf ^ 

Z}^] betWeen declining labour market *S*^ 
a K s 0 > Io yment especially for working-class men and van 
i to j " naCce Ptable behaviour from truanting during school 
i et,tc on str V ° 1Vement in street crime, have become part oM» 
C Pris C C ?° n ° f the crisis in masculinity. In what seems to b 
C'^tru .° f SCrious anab / sis of the C ° nSeqUenCeS ftdus- 
INC ^ ^ Britain ' cban § in g g bbal P3tternS ° Ives 
*N S r nCrship ' and P^uctfon, and the current m 
S> ^ 3 P ° Iari2ed economy, dominated by poodyP^ 
C f °' Z° ymem Mcdonald's is now a major employe ' 
C 6ts are n mple = a -d the largest concentration of trade un^ 
S,S* IT em P%ees of the supermarket chain Tesco , 
^MT: nmem has — ed 3 nUmbef lo r -s 

\ k of > ; pes to resoive tws apparen r is Te t % 

§ c Unmes fadn g young men and, to a ^ 

' L °mmitted to tight fiscal policies an« v 
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• d to su- 
spending restraints, the government is determine : ^ 
emphasis in the support available for the unemplo)« pk ^ 
ency on welfare benefits, apparently regarding la<* faCto r. 
as a personal failing rather than a structural and eye laf 

In a belief that labour market participation is the ) 
achieve self-respect and independence for & * a ^tfgfi ? 
irrespective of their obligations and abilities, a l0 W° 
gramme, termed the New Deal, with its explicit re State s, 
velt's inter-war wmn^rinn nmaramme in the U _ _ ^ at 



velt s inter-war reconstruction programme w 



youn! , m , Fr ° m J" 11 " 7 ' m W a 25 a^ Cities in the face of this singular insistence on 
hroL ^ Pe ° Ple betWCen ? '"months' s P <> J* C*? Ration as an indicator of social worth. And yet, 
bZfl 3 g3teWay inV ° lving UP t0 f ° Ur ns or *** '° V ° f ^ economy has been so fundamentally tran - 
ehSb!litT g t0 UP ° f f ° Ur * it Certaint - °f *e 1950s-full employment in u 
P art 5 SUte bCnefitS - ThC OP T S x ^onth p^>< for ^n, while the majority of women supported 
lduc2 Pmate S f Ct ° r j ° b " "'I! 51 untary "* <* these 'breadwinners' by work in the home- 
education, or employment either in the ^f^L^f^ % ^ ^ historical curiosities. It is now the expectation that 
environmental task force, also for a lirmted prog^ ^ ^ H w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fof ^ 

°mei ! etime c hang e . But waged employment for many has 
1 H S Cmain ' temporary, and interrupted, and often poorly 
t>w. re °nce a X he. able to support a 



I Conc Nons 

At lll e enH 

w aged " a of the twentieth century, just as it was fifty years ago 
coll ectiv iS re garded as the central element in individual and 
ob jecti Ve W ° rth - Ful1 employment is seen as a desirable economic 
an obU labour market participation as a requirement and 
de cade s ° f g°°d citizenship. Debates in the intervening 
*c eilt m ° re dista nt one about the 'problem of leisure' or more 
^arch fo Se , rtlons ab °ut the declining centrality of work and the 
^ irrell ^ 3nd fulfilment through consumption-now seem 
lab °UrrJr curi °sities in the face of this singular insistence on 
the * ket P 3 --' ----- • • • ■ r - - -- 1 "'" rrh And yet ' 



uv ° uu "' °r employment either in the voit»»- , C| «. 
environmental task force, also for a limited prog < ^ 
the hope is that this required short-term parties 

further paid work. ■ Av^ ' 

t entir e v 



While young working-class women are not fljj t be ^ 
adverse impact of economic change (as I noted a d 
feminized service sector jobs, albeit often ca^ ; 
Paid, has mpa«t- ^u„. .u... i_ t k,=rn so sen r , e lt-^' 



Paid, has meant that they have not been so ser . $e ]i 
young men), their response to their inability to * . $ J 
and adult status through labour market pardcip* h g^ }(C 



a "d adult status through labour market particip* h M ${£ 
Cnt from that of men's: rather than participation m ^ d fgl . 
jreet life or in illegal activities (a l tho ugh ^^^JV 
Wilkinson and Mulgan 1995), young women may ^ 
Wment in early motherhood. In her compart* pho e*>* * 
l° m different backgrounds and ethnic grojjP 0 »ng 
fo und that the common thread that united all * ^ 
whom sh P , ., • J: -.-n„cion wit" . . j ic tiV c 



— ""•'-iviewea was tneir uisui"— . i v v»»* wji) 1 
fow-paid work. In what appears to be a sing"^ t0 
Je government announced in late 1998 its ^ ^ $ 
£Se w °men to seek employment by ^ m .r 0 {\o^° r /' 
t'on in the New Deal programme, with a P^^o* °% 
f S t , his P ol fey is to be introduced before a neW n ^ t 
fac 'hties is up and mnn k is hard to understa nce d W 

st andards of single mothers will be significantly 
mt o poorly p a i d work. 
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he u h 'vlw ' LCtn P°rary, ana mierrupucu, « - 

N 3 ^king-class man might be able to support 

° Vnd ^ Child *m on a single wage, many households have 
> th e T the wa §es of two or more household members to 
X ce 0 S f ame standard of living (McDowell 1991). One con- 
S in f W °men's entry into the labour market has been to 
S-Pa d ! me Clitics, as many women are among * 
IS obr^"' A rela ^d conseq/ence is less time for ^ 
M Ch u gati ° ns > for voluntary work and communal partiapa 
^ 1997 )- ^r the rowing number of ho-ho 

tha b m ^ d work > ^ TV' it "as 

i f a c en n 1 ^itain is now a more unequal society than 

X ^ Clearly, any nostalgic notion of a ^rn ^ 
la ; f ° r W he ^estion-and there is no intended imp* 
S^yXTr " least > ^ social and economic change c 
C>% VC been wi thout advantages; this is not the ca 
S ? 3 ^ -thinking of how to alter th - 

is u^^tds from waged work to achieve g eater ^ 
^ sfa W Th / so . called New Deal for work 

^e H. to S ' in the 

HS'is W CtUrn to P^ular representations of work in 
^ in ::^g tonote that'the centrality of ^ ^ 

^C ? mP ° rar y Soa P °P eraS and tel T 1999 every 
6t ( J9 99) spotted at the beginning of June 1999, 



beginning < 
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firstrun British drama on the box this week ^ caf eers> 
high-achiever as its star. ... our heroes noW ^ ,TM% t o- 
forms and pension schemes. They get fringe e agists, P ^ 
NI contributions' (p. 6). Doctors, lawyers, vets, P ^ 
journalists now dominate prime time. in the i> e * ^ 

still be maverick individuals, as in the old days, ^ ^ ^ 
of New Labour in the end they get the tesu ^ ^ coo* 
professional expertise and keep their jobs. >^ ^ ^ 
centrality of work is reflected in more than ^jon 
ates popular representations too, rein ^ otC ! n ^ men t. 
without work or trapped in insecure emp 



Further Reading ^ 

There has been an explosion of interest in the C ^^C^° l0 4°J 
employment, the culture of organizations, an tjng tec& 
ing for identity in the last few years. An m Zyglfl u ^ y 
changing nature of work in the UK is the boo J ^r^^j 
Consumption and the New Poor (Buckingham . 
where he argues that well-paid work is increa * itIfl ent ; ^ J / 
able activity, albeit one that depends on total ^ ^ Ppt> 
are trapped in casualized and often ^mf^ ^ con"* / 
meaning. Richard Sennett has also addr6 * r0 *th f V « 
employment and local cultures in his cha P l edited M ^ ,/ 
Political Economy and its Culture' in the vol ^ B0 tn ^ jf 
and Scott Lash, Spaces of Culture (London: Sag - de r J fie / 
neglect the significance of the n*****?^^*^* 
and it may belt Sennett falls into the 

Good contemporary surveys of changes in ^ Gil ds ^,y 
Mark Cully, Stephen Woodland, Andrew ** 
(London: Routledge, 1999) and Paul Gregg ersi ty P r gt f 
of Working Britain (Manchester: Manchester^ { lo^^ 
and Ruth Holliday's Or^rtizatio«/K^ e " ese nta tion ° 
interesting collection of essays about the rep 
tions in popular culture. 
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P°°d Girls, Bad Girls? 
^toale Success and the 
Meritocracy 



19 97 **** argues that since New Labour came to P^f^ 
^th° Ung W0me " have become a 'metaphor for soc.al chang 
task o 1 m this opacity they are charged with the ^JT^ 
m L e%ct > delivering the new meritocracy by « ««0 
<tnt iCVement ' T ^ase 'metaphor for soc.al change 
? e Scr ^% echoes Hal! et 5. writtng over twenty yea^ 
l9 7 6) R g the position occupied by 'youth (Hall ana J 
^ HrtI et al. it was implicidy young 
^, h P e t d to -body, to politicians, journalists and e e o 

C0 ^ern f moil of the P ost " war y ears ' They W f ' bore the 

6 a ^ciar ? ging l3bour market requirements, and they 
be u n(1 tCd all the anxieties of consumerism. In what m g 
<? rSt00d « an almost magical reversal we now see joung 
ho C t u CCUPy *is same symbolic space. 'Girls , ^ 7 
% jec ; *** labo Ur power, and their social behaviour are now 
^ § 0ve rnmentality to an unprecedented degree. 1 ny 

— PpTd entitiesVy 1988). * 
C ° ns id e rin t0 ima 8 ine an 7 Prime Minister in the post- 

*e self-image of teenage girls in ^ 
> Cj^ntly important for him or her to ^ ' 
lair co Jf Cftect ' But on the week starting 10 April 
° f C ^ *e importance of the report presented by M 
^ n T essa JoweL She had said, 'I am concerned that g 



Good Girls, Bad Girls? 



•r Iack ofc0 , 

may not be fulfilling their potential ^^JJ^K 
ndence about themselves' (www. 1 0 Downing w 0 f a f , 
2000). jowell went on to announce the setting 
women's summit on body image and weight to ^ . 
2000. The initiative was the result of research cstf rf ^oO I 
University which showed that, from a samp^ ^ ^ ^ 
between the ages of 12 and 15, 57.5 per cent . wer^ ^^t^ 
Two other main points will also be argued ^ ' jn the lie ^ 
cratic female success in so far as it exists or ml ^ ^ 
years has to be understood within the broa^ ^ ^ aSS o ^, 
increasing triumphalism of global neo-libera is tt^ 
values. Thus a significant proportion of ^^0^^^ 
tioned to become standard bearers for the new ^ ? of l * / 
of wealth. This aspiration is applauded in 0 .^0$^ ^ 
especially in women's magazines and in the ^ doCt ively % / 
such as the Daily Mail Success takes on a ^ uran ges* / 
indeed feminized, form in these media space^ ^ 
brating 'girl power' and 

discussing wome for f a me' t0 y 
encouraging 'blondes who will do any*"^ tof^^t 
women on investment portfolios and proW * egir ls^ > 
chief executives (Cole 1998). The rewards ^^jal i^/J 
hard enough to get to the top are wealt , ^th&^i/^ 
from men, and glamour and good all d 
acquired through a vast range of beauty ^ t0 d ^ 
ing cosmetic surgery). The prize in other w Ro bbie ^ 
have elsewhere labelled a 'TV b londe ^hood ^ J ^ 
prevalence of these embodiments of wom which they 
lation of attributes and behaviours u P° n nsisten t & ^ 0 f ^ 
the presence of a new normativity, a co ^rge" ^ 
about 'how to be' for young women . ^ a 0 e^ 
mental and commercial discourses p°' ^ ^ 
cast in terms of the drive for money and P ghter 8 0 ^ ^ 

These young women are not only the 
(although she herself had little to say a ^ %j, 
also of, feminism. Feminism has strugg ^ d a M 
of these (unanticipated) outcomes. It leS s th^. 1^ 
tion, managing to overturn, in a ^xt!?^ 'V 1 
systematic underachievement and un ^0 a 

sents a continual point of reference ro ; f , 9 y 0 { 
today, even as it is repudiated by then^ ^vit ^ 
though elements from the old 1 ^ifli^^ 
feminism, (equal opportunities) ra 1 ^ $p 
violence), and socialist feminism ( e 1 
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th e erty) haVC been sel ectively drawn on by New Labour, allowing 
(alto 10 C ° me Up with a new and more ener S etic Uberal feminism 
With° Ugh ^ f WOrd is never mentioned ) which can in Wrn , 
femi° Ut ^ noticeab le difficulty slide into becoming 'neo-liberal 
Wo " ISm '- T he advantage of New Labour's commitment to 
that es P eda % to young women, to the business world is 

The 11 apPCarS to be shorn of an y recognizable feminist features. 
c 0ttlI ! OVemmen t aims to produce a generation of women whose 
for „ ment t0 earning a living and accumulating assets is taken 

gender 1 ^' * mark ° f female identity ' 3 disthl ^ ishing 

Co hat femains un certain is the outcome of these new pathways 
of I " 8 W0mea T he new meritocracy does not promise equality 
W C ' Which in Km raises the question of those young 
groJ, Who co ™inue to get left behind, girls from poorer back- 
indiv-H ? f Wh ° are disadvantaged in other ways. If ruthless female 

limits ^ prevails > then & mi § ht also come up againSt t 
their rii ' 1 Would hazard a guess, will occur at that point when in 
dre n > these *ew young women either decide to have eh* 
is not ^ 38 1S incre asingly common, decide not to have them, im 
indeed P ° Sit 3 kind of gender essentialism around maternity 
<k«ed aV 7 dance of maternity. Instead it is to argue that so bur- 
P^o Sper Wlth *is m i ssion to embody all the values of the new 
Ci W S and classle! * society, indeed to embody a new kind o 
0f C P ' y ° Un § women will surely buckle under the pressu 
H*S t0 deind ividualize and prioritize the needs of otbe» 
ally g . ha ^g children, or else they will surely suffer psycho ktf» 

t0 « new ways of being women wtthotf ha ing ^ 
«n a , y n ' There is a l so another more likely scenario, which is t 

women wiU find themselves in average- earn g 

heir Da« thers in th e domestic field, i.e. their cm , et „ a y01 ,„ K 

^ , CrS if the y have one, and possibly their elderly paren . ^ ^ Safl . on 

S; of r red for this by the culture of indi t: S3S£ 

ia % m I ' there is the chance that " eW "" other,s suicide by 

^ht emerge . becoming a cool 

Thatcheriteeditorofa 

glossy women's 
magazine. She ends up 
making a lot of mone 
living at home, and 



ltlSChool andatWork 

has k f r livinii 

N ^ — monplace to comment on the 'great leap ^ ^ 
f ° r C ^ " aken b y girls in education. This is where the metapf 1 ^ ^ 
Cha ^ge' reaUy kicks in. They outperform boys in m 
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2 The slogan 
'Education, education, 
education' played a key 
role in New Labour's 
election campaign 1997. 
The commitment to 
youth was visible first in 
Blair's Young Country 
speech (Blair 1997) and 
then in the ill-fated Cool 
Britannia episode which 
attempted to promote 
young British creative 
talent internationally. 
For a savage lampoon 
of Blair's 'youthism' see 
Nairn (2000). For the 
focus on young women 
see www.10 Downing 
Street Newsroom Jan.- 
Apr. 2000. 



school subjects, are rapidly ^ 
mathematics, and in traditionally *> th e » ^ 
courses at university such as ^^W*** J 
is now edging over 50 per cent. E ^ y 
as the most effective vehicle for* % degr e i ^ 

become one of the most . j to , p *st c \ J> 
,„c„me. With New Uboun ^ lb , W *< >^ 
genuinely open mentocracy m * 

Tage had a much greatec unpac. ■ 

educational outcomes) and W* o0 „ * 
education, youth, and 

^dbenodouhtth*' * . fg J / 



famr f ° r y° un g P^ple who live at home but in low-income 
Cv (En § lish a "d Welsh) highly specialized A-level route to 

in , CrSlt y re mains virtually impossible. The involvement of parents 
kno! P ? ViSing evenin g homework, the purchase of textbooks, the 
PtZ ° f un iversity application procedures, leaves young 
the! Wh ° ca "not rely on these resources entirely dependent on 
cation 0 U and c °mmitment of teachers. But the quality of edu- 
manv indeed °f teachers varies widely and as sonologists tor 
7 Years have demonstrated good schools tend to exist in attlu- 
^ZT % - This marks j^t one point in a field of deeply unequal 
to fo r itiCS ' But single point becomes joined up with others 
the k 3 Predic table curve. For example, good schools wh.ch get 
*er siti eSt results tend to channel their students to the best un>- 
ers ^ es > which as it happens tends to be those favoured by employ- 
«w! after g ra duation young people who can rely on parental 
cC (indudin g aU *e necessities for job interviews including 
in Com traVd) can m °re easily survive the early years or 
bt acW / Stayin g at home, until they move into the higher-inc 



should be no doubt that 1 ity of ^^[.^l 

future independence and pro* t0 «»*1# J ^ ^ travel) can more easily survive the early years of low 

However the idea of a smooth P C paying at home> until l y move into the higher-in-m 

"ined nd ambitious popul*^ ^ ^ «* 'which they are destined For these 'gilded youths , and 
Tnt ideal and an ^ ^ « - seen by employers as the most 

future disposable income > * ^y 

ant to describe the uneven^ f u r y 

matter of pockets of ^ ^ / Ji? 
endemic to the whole educa f ■y 

cha "S e ' „ a straight^ 

Nor is this still a ^ g or ' J> y 



Nor is this still a str«^ or^^ V 
differences among young afla cb^^< l ^ 
advantage. These are 

further support from ^ % ^J/ J 

they are pervasive conditio" * 

combine with the downs^ ^ 

fluidities of opportunity. £ d va fh > y 

boys and girls can share th* ^ 

these are gender-spec fi c, b g pe 

saw a shift of respo"^ ^ Z & " 0? /A 

to the privatized 

the good fortune of a happ * c W , J 
to Jeave home or found them ^ c 
eain even the most mm.m ' rt^^> M 
decreased. Benefit 

subsidy, have pushec \ to<& ^ W> q u / 
streets then noticeably into P on aVe rag ^ 
people leaving care do so wit 
soever and that the majority S 

within months. , 



w eal ' ^rkers of aU', the new global economy P rom ^ S 
a re Z °PPortunities (Franks 1999 quoted by Segal I999). The e 

< tt 8lds who will be able to buy their own flats and decide m 
UtC^ s Aether or not to have children (with or without a 
*0n ev ; Slnce th ere is less moral disapproval if there is plenty ot 
N ^ ^ord it). And it is precisely this new way of being young 
( and ? ale ^ich has led sociologists to predict new social division 
^2T tmtial antagonisms) within the female population, to 
V Vr Penn suggests that a new bifurcation will emerge 
V, an Vu dinar y women' who will have children and work part 
*Ho the es timated 20 per cent of young women born in 
h C f r T ain ^dless, a decision which in turn correlates ^ 
^Pidlv 1S ° f Nation with the effect that 'childlessness >s 

^h e ^ Creasi ng phenomenon in Britain' (Penn 2000). 
t0 0° rity of y^ng women do not have these °PP orWn ^ 
St ^ wa ge earners, and although there is no doubt 

< r for earning a decent living are indeed r,smg> 
O*? ^ have to'overcome are formidable. The best 
S i ^ Sheer difficulties to succeed confronted by young 
S> in school remains the ethnographic study by ^ 
l0tl C M ° ne ' ^ no means unrepresentative, school 

% £ M.r 2a showed hQw ^ themse lves and their pa en 
Cter ^ned to gain good qualifications, but in this respe 
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the* desires were not just frustrated by P° ot ^\\o^' 



«>-ic nor just rrustrateu uy v~ - j t0 
bUt , 3Ctivel y blocked by racist teachers who attribute^ 
cultural differences' which as they saw it ed the * 

access. This school system consistently 

CS 0f the girls and paid scant attention to the 
Paring them for examinations (Mirza 1992). i * 
he girls adopted strategies to succeed against the a* ^ ^ 
the practices of the teachers, for instance they w ° ei v^ £ 
Objects or options taken by teachers whom they F ^ 



ftheP^ 'tf' 1 

°Penly racist and prejudicial in their treatment 
Ranees of gaining the right qualifications for a g ^ f 0 r 
T envi ronment were tiny and if the girls did v 
education they would need to depend on the sec ° ^ 
idates with much lower passes. 

Fortunately- ^ 
diversities do exist, but as indicated above they * gt f**, 
foyers. This case shows the dangers of * cC fJo^ J 
th e high achievement of girls; it also highlights the ^ ^ , 
ln g Aat in terms of underachievement, it * OI \ y jcio tf S ^ / 
institute a problem. Finally it reveals the P^s^ 
racial discrimination in the educational system y 
lm pact on males and females alike. tt to^l /' 

!f the groundwork for reversing sex role s . in t» ^ 
«ig was carried out by feminist academics ™^0® A 
from the mid-1970s onwards, the issue of* ^ s 
ancy in income between men and ^'^KA 
addressed by government. This focus on you ^ ea^*, 
stems from the expectation that it might ^ la boU f 
the pay gap between young people enter |"f dd le-ag ed . 
than to attempt to bring the incomes oi m gut th^^e • j 
to (if not equal to) their male counters i ^ t0 fe b, , 
government is also a sign of their ^ ^t^tf J 
category of 'women as 

workers'. In the 
2000 the government website ^ 
commented at length on how ^^ 0 &*&^A 
workplace. The results of a study earn ^ " 0 (fi o [A 
Of Economics by Katherine Rake sjj^j 
school with no qualifications foreg ° f £2 50,oO° 3/ 5 • 
time . . . with GCSEs there is a loss ^ £ ^ 



school with no qualifications foreg ° f £2 50,00° 3/ y , 

time . . . with GCSEs there is a lo*^f^ 

degrees and professional qu allfic3t ic al «°*> >' , 

being female'. This study ^t^^%f 
ferent categories of work with the ^ aS ^ 

concluded that "girls achieve equa£ ^ o P P 
clearly this does not translate 



and If' 6 " ' We are determined to see women properly rewarded 

'differ t0 rCach their fuU P° tentiar - The re P ort concludeS th3t 

re nt women need different kinds of support'. 
eracT ^ ^ ^° points which can be drawn from this concern to 
co U nl Cate dirferentia ls. The first is that the education and work 
d escr f re P re sents on New Labour's behalf what might be 
in g ' 7 d as a new settlement for young women. By so firmly tak- 
could K d * iS feat of social engineering the present government 
i be described as attempting to invent a new female subjectiv- 
gei e ! 0 r lati0n 0f 'g°°d girls' who will do well at school, go on to 
Wol a ?u J ° bs ' and from Aen on juggle the demands of home and 
has ev I bUt With more help and support from government than 
bold T " the case in the past. This contract with women is a 
Wa Pt t0 Secure the consent of women to New Labours 
be Corn m years to come. However, it is not an invitation for them to 
fe min . ' activ e political subjects, nor is there any suggestion that 
>Porr V3lUeS ° f campaigning and self-organization, sisterhood, 
co ntrar ; S0ll darity, or childcare sharing have any place in this new 
tio n ' Alth ough the above report concludes that different solu- 
te IU need to be sought for different women, no specific invita- 
e ^eri P Cd t0 blac k women to tackle the discrimination they st> 
find I in the workplace, nor to Asian women and girls who still 
acadeJ T Sdves limited in job opportunities, nor to those withou 
^cations trapped within the lowest-paid and least 
^C , 10 " of manufacturing (Phizacklea 1992). Instead this 
ass »re d J : ° Ur managerialist solution, an appeal to women to be 
Hed * 3t are in good hands and that their needs will be 

•W at 3 P° lidcal level as lo ng a s *ey P^y *** rok 
j t " Ww °rldofwork 
n e l Uldbe ch urlish and dishonest to deny the many strength^ 
earli er fp ln ! tiativ e. Many policies currently being implemented ecft 
% 0, miSt deman ds. Others are of overall benefit to men ana 
s OJ ke ' f or example the minimum wage. But there is also a 
Pa tible g d epolitici zation of wome n's issues as they are made com 

tHe r an ks <** rCCOnciled with the needs ° f Capita1 ' ^ ' of h 
^ got ^ 'g° od gills' will become the 'docile subjects of th 
<oT;r emalit y- ™ s also leaveS -"answered the re^ ure 
^tiol empl °yers. How can 'we' be assured of their 
tU < n ^ this P^n for women? As I have recently argued - 
E tiSe isl a Parts of the country and in regions where private en W 
e c rea ^h to reinvest, the only means by which ^oj^ 
X st h d ls through the public sector, even though i*» & 
he grain 0 f current government thinking (McR°^ 
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2 000b). Thus it could be argued that the new work eth>c ^ 
^ iS 3S much a m °ral imperative, requiring 8 it M 
^ 'ngness to work, and a high degree of self-re^ 
tu "-blown employment policy. hp sC ale ^ 

br^'u re 18 ° ne other Pomt which emphasizes * ^ 
^adth of this social transformation. The fact chat yo** fflf * 
r now being told that they must make their own m^ of 
^ 1 that indeed their lifetime earnings should be e<lf" u * 
^ marks an i ncr edible departure from tradition. At F* ^ t 
Stan T ° f W ° men — 5 ° in the UK are barely * o ^ 
worn fty is most acute ^ong old and divorced or ^ ^ 

whc^' k ^ Cndemic am °ng old working-class 
dropping SCen " markets as soon as they get * ^ f , * 
*EE£ JU u 3 fCW chea P of food into their »* , d * 

sequential Y " hUSband The scramble * T ulit^ 
less w el ^ ** midd le-dass girls as it was for ve r 
weekTl K C3ted WOrki ng-class counterparts. And noW , 
Yet aLTn haVe L gOVern ment announcements featuring T» ^ 

p-po"i ?* Radi ° 4 p^ ramme h :; 

Messing be, gltlS Sh ° uld be discouraged from go>» ^ 
f or wom en ° f ks lifeti me low-pay levels. In short the t „ 
CCOnom - dependence to full ln*f*»£ s o* 
cl asses an df first tim e young women acroSS n " t0 )d 

government ■ differCnt ethnic backgrounds are be^^d' 
P a «ner to jJ*™ V ° Ur own livin g and do not rely on * 

s Upport you'. 



:d 



Ba d Girls: Sev «. « 

' the B °dy, and Neo-Individualism 

Who j-ge 1 
tha t 0 a a g 0 od e de bad f k in New La bour thinking? tf iC * s > j 
ab ove have th V socio -economic manoeuvring* ^ 
the cost of J- .Omental objective of dramatically 
rema ins emblem 3 i*?** then * is me teenage 
kindling gr o u ? ? ° St in this res P e ct. But 'she' is " ot J js 
* a g^blf^^e young women, she in^»V 
ho °d is the be st detCrmined g*ls whose capacity f* 
beca use teenage ° f dra wing on their limited resource* ^ 

fr om extreme! T^" C ° me lar g eK /> indeed alm ° St f ,e ^ 
ex Periencing W dlSadvant aged communities which h«* ^ 
riSG in birth ra t e 7 e 5* ^ im P act °f joblessness. ^ ^ 
rate f or th ls social category is hardly ^ 
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JP'te the tabloid headlines), the danger such activity poses to 
tW Qt Ues not J us t in dependency on state benefit but in the 
emK at , t0 familv valu es and in the moral failings of these girls who 
econ ° n "motherhood without sufficient thought for their own 
nomi c weU-being or that of the child. 3 Having a child in these 
^stances horrifies government because of the future costs it 
Work J 63 ' in su PPorting the mother into reasonably well-paid 
st Piping her also with childcare, and then providing sufficient 
e suppo rt for the child or children to make them job-ready in 
U* t t0 ;° me ' H ence the priority placed by the Social Exclusion 
tHe Women ' s "nit and the enormous efforts made by 
^ Sethis problem, 
tions tHeSe § irls symbolize the scale of the changes and expecta- 

3r 4 iff ^ y ° Un § WOmen at the b0tt ° m ° f the , S H C1 H have 
. y ln Britain ^j... . . _ r.„:„.v,, «,vs«f included, have 



ar chv in d • y ° Un g w °men at the bottom enu ui 
arJj\ Britai n today. As various feminists, myself included have 
C f C girls who get pregnant in their teens are largely drawn 

e ^^r groups where women have — 



earn a " ° me groups where women nave ncv^ -r- 
I9 9l ,^g more than minimum part-time earnings (Phoerux 
i • McRobbie 2000c). This group have inevitably acted opportun^ 
theml 10 eC ° nomic circumstances which have never fevoure 
Poor S i ? ng tWe nty-five years of high unemployment (l?75-2000; 
^ tk y* Parents were 'better off on benefit than in part-time 
tUs, J 3ddi tion young women recognized that there was nc rste- 
<i? ed f n ° ide "tity for an unemployed woman in such com- 
Cn • Was ™* a mother. Hence the spate of tee-g 
P Q°1 S ^ the various areas which writers like myself and 
W C? SCrVed thr °ugh this period. Like the chronicaUy ^ high 

911 indul rCSp0nse b y bodily means of a population abandoned » 
te C! 7 m ° Ves ou t> and the state enters into a programme 
The, 



'hen support. ,. • , e as 

3 Mof CSent government therefore sees attending to this iss 
<W > ° f antagonizing the anti-abortion lobby nd^ 
e mb ark 8 th «se who argue for traditional family values *M 
t0 8irl Z \" C ° UrSe of recommending easy access to b«* ^ 
C S Wh « are having _ . „„L a{? e and terminations to 



-^urse of recommending easy acL«, ~ - for 

JSe Who ee T haVin § Sex at a V ° Ung agC an rn NewUbour is 
iVek n 8 Pregnant. The extent to which New 

k J P^g these ends is testimony to their 

. ... o matter of pop" 1 " 



^ose 
act 

girl 

> inL Cemre St3 § e of social policy. This is a matter _ . 
N e . H na g e ment. If they get it right there are real g«unst 
' 4 c n t Ce ^ S « da y -nSrences, and comm^ ^ 

' er ts o n f mV ° 1Vin ^ CrudaUv the edit ° rS ° f ^ gl nd a range 
° U fai »ily planning, psychologists, sociologists, and a g 



thi: 



3 UK birth rates are 30 
births for every 1,000 
girls between 15 and 19 
compared to 8 in Spain. 
7 in France, 4 in the 
Netherlands, as 
reported in the 
Guardian, 24 Mar. 19". 
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T1 >e government is 
t!Uiet 'y "upporting th 
" thn 8 «P of school, 
based ^icsforbi rlh 
c °'"rol advice and 



of academics f rom other disciplines/ While there are ^ # 

migHt bC diSCUSSed in thiS ^ ( , f n^t >» 

wanr S ° n ^ and welI " bein g °f g^ pUt °° ° 
2 , ?° ndude this action by arguing that the ,c 

you/ PUt °" those P«>r and disadvantaged gi* * ° # 
young mothers m P ch w . der sodal disc>P >J 

hn^"' ^ C3n lead to a new divide (along the ttj- 

h ve » ^ y ° Un g WO ™n, between the morally * J 

fanc?f * iS COUrse and thus do not possess the f**^ 
Y- ree requirements Qf ^ ^ { ^ onr ma rK - ^ 

ment ° Wh ° Can P rese ™ themselves flawless to * * 
Sms e f CnCi 7 (3nd Wh ° in Edition can spend all the* £ 
ter ms rt, • er im P r °ving their market posits- ^ 
and imm" ? 3 W ° rId ^difference between the ffoo** 
has a Z C ^ dreSSed 20-something and her ***** ^ 

while th- ■ feminine success in terms of siin jji 

of an unk ^ ° f the ^ mother prominent in the , t gif | 
-ith hertT Pt ' ° Verwei ght, slovenly' and prematurely 

The byma Pushchair di*^ 
°f a kind of' t0 Whkh this discourse can be P ushed ^^n * e ^ 

win g week L l 0 "?^ CUgenics can be seen in an ardC f nro^ 6 
3r Apal n New Stueman by columnist (and ^ ^ 
2000). lK w n S ° methin §g-l-about-town) Christina 0*^W 
th e Famiirp g , 0narep0rt P ublish ed by the right-wing tn 

mothers aL f 7 Studies Centre she writes, <tee ° bi^ ' 
This, she r]a bec °ming the biggest social group &* * ^ 
beca nseit mp ' ? 3 ^ning thought to the pr o- 
d **°n t0 T nS tHat " to P range women . . prefer to J** # 
bec omin gas H deven '- Sb e continues 'a bump -fag 

han ging from 3 Pr °° f ° f 3 workin g class background , 

' soc -ymr d :;~ %»•> Thi S g wm ^ 

teen age mother nrnH CritiCS '' 3 P° or 1 uality ^ frdc ^ J 
ati °n and even , P 3 SOciall y autistic adult with of 

ne °-Darwiniank S ^k^' ° f course, the reader of th* P ^ 

iC3lI y «nce OdoT be CXpected to inter P ret tWS C V 
With a "y number f WeS * the s ^ of self-mockery * 
Ironi c or nor 1 P ° St - femi nist' young women journal' ■ pl 

ak.i:. . uoc . the arri^l„ c_- , ° , . ..^rial * ui 



With a ny number^f ; * the ^ of self - m< 
Ir °nic or not rk P ° st " feminis t' young women 
3bilit y (editoriall'v , artide first demonstrates the sod 
° f ^w Labou 7 at c Iea J) of New Rights 
^h'tious young WQ C ° nd ;^eveals the neo-individu^ fof 



the 



a : : ; ic ? and of Ne w La bo U st) of New thinking «p« u 0l 

r pi r e M0r ^ ^itious you U ne SCCOnd * -veals the neo-indfviduali^ ° 
Und ersta nd Li, W0 ^ 3n Journalist who trades empathy *, 
370 g ° f her d 'sadvantaged 'sisters' for the cheap ^ 
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ills' 



he,*" 18 left and feminist points of faith as a career bid to get 
rsel f in front of the TV spotlights as 'controversial' (in this case as 
^nette 'TV blonde'). 5 Third, if we were to rid Odone's impHat 
arti ,? g f working class with white and introduce instead into her 
then ? C3te gory of young black women who become pregnant, 
* n full force Qf h£r hostile> New ^ and socially conserva- 
m en 7 68 W ° uld be apparent. This then is the concluding argu- 
back I," th3t slidin g ^to place almost unnoticed and on the 
is a t ° f * e ne w concern with young women in political debate 
New Ri gnt vocabul whkh cdebrates female success in the 
Hich f CC> Which Pushes failure as individual weakness and 
m 0 l ^ advocates competitive individualism as the mark ot 
*om p r V° Un g womanhood. This discourse appeals to young 
bodv ] Y Conne «ing success in work with traditional success m 
latter appear ance. Indeed the former promises to lead to the 
cul tu : SmCe 3 good job brings girls into the heartland of consumer 
no 6 , 3nd 3 " "s bodily benefits. In this context there is no excuse 
T , 0l °okgood. 

*g to f SCenari0 is b oth politically unpleasant and deeply disappomt- 
C h is not my usual mission as an academic to be the 

Cr SUCh b3d n ews. But it is difficult to withhold a form of 
1 Which * actuaUy counter to the anxiety of government 
aU is fre quentiy the role of sociology. For example we 
*Zn k T hat 3re the vaLs which the so-called successful young 
^al th n W ' U Thrace and draw on other than those of acquirmg 
^ivl ? aCcess to consumer culture? Where does rampant neo 
°C ] SXn lead for girls? If it means ruthlessly trampling on 
^ ^ ^rding social and political concerns for the goals o 
a "d personal gain, then are we not observing £ 
l0 ^e d l^ ° f *e New Right spearheaded by young worn en bu 
< d r itb : n wide and'welcoming embrace of New L|our 
K l ^in g anything more than the next round of odaa. s 
t! * C hCSe young women surrender their time and attenuom* 
<S ° f Childre " how will they learn the ^ncc o^ 
SiSterh °od when such values have been so r» cnkd a 
Poi *e d minist?6 A nd if they have no children and are also F 
N1 f men whe - might we expect any connec uon «, th 
t0 Sp «ng from? Will we simply see the birth irf 



n e ti^ 00 cu te? in del vering politics iui - . 

women f^bdpgpoH^^ 
V s ^ f, Cor Porate managerialist' strategy aimed a r 

< ( S y while ~ to do good JfSfpSS 

lKar nett 1998). It is also protecting itself from P 

Good Girls, Bad Girls? 



5 This author had the 

dubious honour of 
appearing in the same 

current affairs 
programme as Ms 
Odone, who is a regular 
on such slots. On this 
occasion thediscuss.cn 
was trust in the medical 

establishment and 
women's health. Not 

surprisingly perhaps 
Christina Odone 
advocated an anti- 
feminist position, 
suggesting that Ve' 
should not lose our 

trust in figures of 
authority. BBC2, 

<i Re cocktails see 

Gawtt.il. 1> Apr- aW>= 

9, report by 
Datamonitor indicating 

that 'British women are 
hitting the bottle as 
never before'. 
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unset : SmCC ° Vertl y feminist Participation by young *°* fe n 
nfsm i i° W " 3PPleCart of electoral success. Living n 

tion un7 VC Thus this cha P ter concludeS by fe 
Political neciit' > C ° nditi ° nS does feminism 
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a<W 3 new television advert for Beechams Bryic 
<C SUp P°"ed the launch of an extensive new range o J 

(including mousse, gel, and for 
Beec er P'ess and television work which Grey had pro du 
so, timing ^ir winning of the account : «£« * ^ ^ 
e Ssenti 3 VCrt aim ed to extend the repositioning of the E> 
l C PUrCh3Se for styUsh young men and so reverse 

a decline in sales (Campaign, 1 1 Nov 1988: 3). \ I 

Paral ^ set in a barber s shop, amidst the tract 
a ro ^-lia of masculine grooming. ! 
ally u t " youn g man being wet shaved by the barber, a ^ fazof I 
be in eil °° m ' we s ee the shaving cream being a PP lie ' dthen 
p^and the barber massaging the model's -g^g^ 
Thr 0l f ' hot flannel over his face to complete the g 
is nar, W this ritua L which is shot in rapid close-ups, ^ 
ab SorD C ; SSlsti eaUy absorbed in the care he is receivmg. «^ . g 
sh., : ptl0n « highlighted by the fact that the proces s ^> 

-- SS ° Undtr !in!donleath 
■< -ft 



nro.lu h0t flanne l over his face to complete the g ■ 

i 11a ?° Ul *is ritual, which is shot in rapid close-ups,^ ^ I 

0 SSIStica % absorbed in the care he is ^^^g is | 

s Ho t i^ 0 ' 8 hi §hlighted by the fact that the P^oi a | 

quick edits to a thunderous soundtrack. We J? | 

and. tL 6 raZ ° r against his face ' a razor being Sha ? ene m all of this f 
the mod' 1 , 63 " 11118 flannd being pulled across his face. ^ 
fa C i n s elf-absorbed until he spins round at the 

The 3 cna Uenging look to camera. oV pmDlified 
hC adve « was high on drama and atmosphere and exemp 

Resignifying^^ 



ftbe / 

^ ds Creative advertising for which a ^°d^i 
Lond 0n based J g strong repu ^« w 

It iS) however, th£ cQd ^ of g mascu linity * ^ s 
« rrA^ 11 ^ to ^ c --rns here. ™> f^«A 

stmn C ° rsican model jean-Ange Chiapinwi- His i slJ 
Thu I" 138 ™ 1 *- fe -ures with elements of softnes £ # 
hair d r g Chin " nose > a "d jaw-line were m*ed g 0 

advert w skin ' and ™ «P»- In * 

the u e W T k , ed t0 fu "her the elements of sen ^ 

* m od ° d ° Se - U P s g-e an intensity to the rd.no 
un cue f I"" the Codings of this sort, ^ > 

-n u m * the Brylcreem adverts" In fact, across ^ >flg 
toiled m r kCtS in the UK -those of menswear, &° ^ 
[ he mid ', a " consu mer magazines-there was a P r ^s" 

'not 198 ? °/ ima ^ ° f ^ ^.^H 
the facial ^ bv its mixin S of both sofm£S Isitf ^ 
S P-t or a h , ar l CteriStics * * models and by the 
ic al feat ' k at them > b ut also by the recurrence o ° b; ) 
mu Scle U s "7° tabl y- developed chest, arm, f f^ 
ofte n, disn, t amly ' the surface of these men's b*h* 

° f l9 86 C T n U f lati ° c n ° f these codings-already condensed, J* ^ 
C0 ^menta t0r , figUrC ° f the man -was id^W, 
SOme wid er ? ( 0th P ° pular and academic) as being s b 1 

Whic h was th^ C1SiVe Shift in presentations of m*^5fl** 
Lyttle and K e n UP " eW ima ges °f the British male J ^ 
Cha Pman i 98s Tn y 1986 ^ Moore 1987; Jones 1988; 
Style a "d P ODu ' 3nk Mort - ^ his essay 'Boy's Own: M * ^ 

f^ent abou Tth (M ° rt 1988) ' ° fered n' ^ 

He ar Sned that u CUltUral si gnificance of this 'new ^ ^ 
3 new > more J? , marked o«t the imagery was the way « ^ 
which drewo^" 3112 ^ representation of the male body^s 
° f fei «ininity w tt 88 tradi tionally associated with rep*** ^ 

' ma S er y resisted d!" C ° nSUmCr Culture - He also sugg<^%* 
? itS st ylin £ 0 f a asser tion of a fixed or true sense of" 1 ^ 
tHat su ch coding P n PearanCe ' The significance of this for *<* 0 f 
maSCul inity; ^ P °' nted *e way to a radically different vers ^ 
malen ess. He dele, aCtCri2ed bv a more self-conscious 
t u CW man ' imager?!' "Argument about the significance 0 j 
tbe Probl em of !7 throu g h a particular conceptually' 0 jt1 
* e injunctions Q " lascul inity; a conceptualization rooted * 
° f con temporary sexU al politics to proble^' 



^ut and exclusive forms of masculinity and heteros^ty 
'^8 upon an argument put forward by Rosalind Coward and 
^ ^ck, Mort a^ued that at the heart of the contempo^ 
of masculinity were a set of discursive ptact^ *** 
£ 8 ? 0ned *e masculine as the social norm; that is, as embodymg 

^man or universal experience. For Mort, these 
5 s ^hich coward and Black specify in relation to 4^ 
2fgft the law, anthropology, and «^^^n 
of r u 83)) > ma de it possible for men not to recognize tn F 
^ rnasculinity for women or to take respond fo • 

J al -mention about the new man' imagery was ^ t pr 
Jj* to men "through their gender-as a cj-J-J ^ 
J. ^ort 1988: 212). In other words, he saw the new 6 

" P ° SSible men t0 live ° Ut thdr f^ upTural 
Q ° 1Sl0 «al, gendered term , xhis lay at the root of the rup 

nT ° f the P rofusion of * e ' new man ' imagery • ima^ry P ro- 
du ed h,S ^ I want to return to the 'new its 
cuS T the mid - to late 1980s and to the argument^ ^ 
^ significance. In the first part of * and 
distin ct f a sh ion-to set out my wading of he 

° f Ae imagCry Pr ° dUCed ^ftew man imagery 
^ dev?' 3rgUe ' When 3 distinCtiVC f r rfS chapter, I 

W ° ress developments since the end of 1SW ts __ 
pS? aSS ° Ciated with the new man'. These deve ^opmen 
l l T ly in ^gazine culture-both cast ^^ sin 

^Iture a §S ° f masc uhnity within these fields P ^ rf 
AS We wil1 see, at the heart of them is the form 
TaJ ^ mas culine subject— the 'new lad'. d t he 

•ne w T H° t0gether > the Phenomenon of both the new man 
°f Vol P ° int to 3 Peculiarly British settlement in the 

y ° Un ^ - — inVk£d t0 man' 
a *d ft. . ferms of style and lifestyle consumption. in cul . 
^als Cri DeW lad *« I want to contend, represent ^ 
throu gh which the link between ^ SC ^ Y d whic h 
Wor ked°to mdiVidUal c °usumption was established ^ 
Celled Clrcumv ent the previous problem of Bntisn 
the cu o° f Udandish - homosexual if they were conce ^rne ^ 
cir culati ir clothes or the gloss of their skin. Thus, 
C S n ° f the codi ^ of masculinity which I f^ ns0 f 
§ r C f ° f rmed P a " of a shift in which the consumption P a« f ^ 
0t men were brought closer to those of som 

ResignifyingMascuUnitY 



continental European and North American ^ 
so ln a peculiarly British way, signifiying P eC 
masculinities. 



Th e Specificity of the 'New Man' 

P ^haps the most immediately striking aspect of the ^ 
^gery Was its proliferadon ^ „ range of co^e ^ * 

3lread y ^sted that these were principally ^ ^ 
Z C °T mer markets ^ *e UK-menswear, 

th ■ C ° nSUmer magazines. What this meant, baf flfl 

he jnagery appeared ^ ^ than Qne lace . W e fi j ^ 

hon J 1 ", 0 " PrCSS advertisin & but also in shop * » 
Photo ' J 5 ' °" P ° Sters and P^cards, and in ,S of ' 

new l raphy and ma S azi - Matures. Grasping this asp e i 
Cesenr • imagCry - ks institution as a distinct* « 
spe Sc> ;° n ~- f0rms the ** step in beginning to 
S eel In emphasi2i "g the multiple sites across wh> * ^ 

these she 1 ^ Signified ' h ° Wever > 1 al *> Want t0 ^ 
p r ivUeI e r POPUlar ma g azines for men-occupied a £ ^ 

fa « tS ^et 10 "' THiS PriVileged P ° Siti0n deriWd ^< 
the *« its " aga2mes -P-eminently Wagadon's styl ^ 

Nas t's g^L ,* §eneral intereSt ™& Z ™ ^ 

for carrying ^ ^ G< ?~ were the cultural form ^ 

also because r V ° lume of these neW „ U * 

*e new cod ^ the magazine's fashion V^L^' 

sive ly elabor nS ? f masculinit y first appeared and were too ^ 
P h °togranhv7 u ^ the centrality of the maga^ ^ 
anal ysis of I ° ' regime of 'new man' imagery, I want W 0 
distinctiveness of' ° f ^"^S m ore general points & 

T he first no '"^ man ' codings. ^ 

is that it circulT^ ab ° Ut the magazine fashion p*° l °*^ 
we find, in f act ^ tHan ° ne set of " new ma " C ° ng e ° 
co ding s which h" ^ ma § azines ' fashion spreads are a & ^ 
of codings three T 3 b ° Se famUy resem blance. Across this ^ 
the 'Buffalo' 1 0 1 Were Particularly important. These 

influ enced l 0o k a ' SOClated w 'th the stylist Ray Petri, aO ' » 
three "looks' Pet 3n 3 Versi ° n of Edwardian Englishness. ^ 0 f 

the established cb * BUftal ° StylingS were the most ^^a' P f0 ' 
duced the styli n ° nVent,ons of men's fashion photography H c y 

and 1987 Th P e f . reglila % °n the pages of the Face betweeO . 

styl.ngs were buik around a dose grQup of ^ 

Sea n Nixon 



" d associates. 'Buffalo', in fact, was very much a 'family afltar (as a 
to one of Petri . s u once put it) charactemed by the 
p e f. lar cas ting of 'Buffalo's' familiar faces. This was no ^accdent a 

etr ' identified casting as the essential element in defining 
Buffa lo'look. . 
J**? from the established catwalks, Petri's stylings drew on and 

P ! ^ a d -tinctive repetoire of nrban style. Most famou ly 
SSS of the MA-1 flight jacket turned the item into an essen«a 
£? Cnt in 'tough', metropolitan street style. Testifying to Pttns 

1 T' the Face, in its review of 1989, suggested, Whc . could 
2? tW combination of MA-1 flight jacket, Lev, ^ D • 
Ma " e »* is the urban uniform of the decade?' (Face, 1 / 100 (19 > 
| T J e fashion styled by Petri asserted a tough, muscular mascul^ 
bodvK ? eW ta ngentially on the representational genres 

^ u 0 ,din8 and boxing portraiture ' in wSuS' 

lootf 3nd ironic tQ ne of the Face's journahsm, Petri _ 

^ knowingly played on this 'simpler' and fixed sense of mascul n 
th y e fences to this pre-permissive manliness were sp « 
di> teni Porary paraphernalia of style to carve out a stnk.ng 

ctive repertoire of codings of masculinity. 'Buffalo' 
look v iCC of models was central to the shaping of ™ 
Huto^-loo^^ 

racia Pe - me n dominat£d petri , s spreads inv0 km^ ^ ^ t 
T hev w ° f me tropolitan cities in Britam-parocula^ 
the ir y f 7 ere also markedly groomed to emphasize the sensu W 
S b ? CS (SUch as glossy hair, dark shining skin ™ 
d ieV f ° ftneSS > h °wever, was counterpoised by the strong, 
^ eatUrCS ° f *~ men and their developed 

ma sculinl miXCd S ° ftness and SenSUaUty W1 

<ef ^ ^ture of 'soft' and "hard' was coded in 

KIT l0 ° k - This was a ^ whkh ' WhilSt me ^e's 
sist er ^ S also developed by Petri in his early work for W ^ 

Syill bol s a8aZlne Arena - ^ played heavily on a set o of 
k *K A f Italian ness, mediated in part through the s g£ ' 
arc O CriCaness - F ig«ring prominently in this was the cM«¥ 
< e f lly ^lian-loolingmen. Thus, a dark skin tone, ^ 
^del,' and a marked sensuality were prominent am g 
c V ac J hese features were combined with hoth^e'^ 
ti0ns of w (SUch as str ong chins and noses) and the 
the Plav / bfaVado a nd swagger of an Italian 'macho to pro 
YOi s oft' and 'hard'. 

Resignifying Mascul^ 



sprll Ca t ng ° f the ™dels in thC Ed ^ di ;"g^ 



ZIT SC ° Pe f ° r the -ding of this form of*"*^*** 
StiU P resent ' The models all had pale W >^ 
feat^L S ° fter featu -s than the Italian-look^ ^ 

*e h I" ? tHe 'look' and 'Buffalo' styling^ofj 

'Edwa J WCVer ' Was Particularly important to the c dbJ * 
buuefu 30 EngliShneSS ' look ■■ Jt -s cropped at the 
^d.^^^^ of the hair on top wjM* ^ 



This combined the Romantic associations ^ 
neatness 'T^ 0 ™ of the masculine discipline an 
I 0f * e ' sh0 « back and sides'. . 



Across a 

do *in g coH J Ce ° f the ' looks - *e ch0iCC a " 1 V 



one a 



a Phas1 2 C d ded u an assertive masculinity. This was 

tio " to 1 ltt " CnCes ^tween each of the looks', h**£ flf 
Mention! ^ ° f me nswear. The deliberate J^Jll/* 
mixture of 

0t me nswear in the 'Buffalo' stylings- eS P ^ 
Sorn esexuall, ^ ° utei -wear with camp accessories-^ k tH 
Ch <*ce a nd r T^ 1 ™ codi ^ the Italian-influe"^ jve c 
lhe convent ng ° f the doth ^ however, was less d** * 
' Buff alo' lab? 8 ° f mensw ear than that styled by * 0 t^ 
hand drew » Ed wardian Englishness' stylings on jv£ 



Versi °n of ml ery delibera tely on a nostalgic (and 
the body. menswea r and sanctioned less display of the s« 

A corn f ^ 

'^ee'^ots 0 " featUre ° f the fashion spreads in which 

models Th produc ed was the intensity of the W & 

Page ' the reader^ 8 CI ° Ppin S and P lacin S ° f *" *£* f 7 



T*" 8 "? genera^? 6 W3S brou g ht dose up to the ft 
* e dis tinctive co ? by the frami "g of the model formed on P^,, 
Chese forms of Z 8 ° f s Pectatorship across the imagery ^ t . 

the y S a nctio Pe " a f torshi P were complex, at their most " 1 ^ 
^ P re rogative „f of Poking which had historic*^ 

/°oks'_ but ° r gay men. In other words, each of t»* ^ 

"^agined male ^J??^ Petri ' s ' Buffal °' le^, 
both 



openly s ! n r r ad , er ° f ^ magazines to look at men c ° *U 
^thout its homo?!. 3nd highl y masculine. This look was 

hty being pathologized or— it has also ^ 
at their most ruptural, what was 
of masculinity was not— pace Mor^ j 
geared address to men, but that they can*** 



Sean 



Nixon 



.^esentational space for the display of masculine sensuahty nd 
6 Cod ing of sexual ambivalence in the look. In carving out th, 
J**' *e fashion photography-and the 'new man imagery m 
^resignified the rekLs between gay and # 
men through the codes of style and consumer specta or 
V n doing so it extended a space for an ambivalent 

5? 'T tky whkh had precedents wi ; hin the ri", 

P ,° St ' War British P° pUlar CUlWrC I bovs and Bowie 
fan, ° m ° d Culture in the 1960s, amongst soul boys and 
2 * 1970s, and within the experimentations of Bhtz cuto 
; d New Pop' in the earl 1980s . Much harder to read, howev , 
o c 3 ; u lts Seance for relations between men and women. Worn 
2T a f Potion within this imagery 

Wbil l ° f Wome n in the regime of 'new man repres 
Z) h ^ to be targeted by commercial practitioners concern 
eUm " the ambivalences thrown up by the imagery 



heR ise 0 fthe'NewLad' 

^P" 16 ^ ^nce the end of 1990 in the men's markets a«oa- 
^ ^ and individual consumption have underlm d 
° f moment of representation associate J * 
ambit ' At the heart of these developments has ^ n ™^ t0 
e Stab ,^ m ost clearly articulated within mag az»ne 
C S 3 break with the figure of the 'new man ^ 

^l is d C n c th r PaCe ° f ^ ambiValCn ? "new eXorial m, 
int o Gn de Nast ' s decision to intr0dUCe ! file advertising 
Cat *PaL m JanUar y 1991 ( backed U P b y a hi ? h " pr °„ ici t backlash 

hZTI ° ffered ^ hardeSt VerSi ° n ° f 
dis §uiseH , man ' within ma g aZinC P f rO is proud to 
Cu n drdlsh .Conde Nast's publicity proclaimed, GQ»P ( . f 
indeed * at the New Man has officially been laid t ^ 

He ^nt s e a e 7 drCW breath )- The 905 man kn T-dto°sa y so. And 
yes > he i I"' Where going, and he's not afr^ r ^ 

^ t0 g £t laid ' ( Conde NaSt P resS / ele3S fhe J in troduc- 
lioti g strongly in this new editorial approach was tn ^ 

^e. By i at Was rath er euphemistically called ^ glamj ^ 
re Pte Sen ; hlS Publishers meant the inclusion ol sexu 
^ ace o r tl0nS ° f —n as a main feature in the maga ^ 

inx ^Z Panying sexual s c™tiny of women in editonai P ^ 

ti 0tl Qf tl0n of these features marked the more ^ertw ^ 
3 P 0s t-permi S sive masculine heterosexual script wn 
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UK i n e ^ 8 e 8 nt in a ««• trident form within GQ » p 

-wSS 31 ChangCS ' h — were " 0t UniqU£ w ^ 
strong US edit ° rial ™x at this time. Its * 
Wo ma t S,8 ? alled ta its Winter 1990/1 issue ^ 
-ar was!" — of Ae magazine for the first ^ 
is^ m ° dd Ta ^na Patitz, one of the 
(and t CnT: t0ry ' Girls! Girk! Girls! Arena's 

a "d offer^ men we Love' from the American ™ 

tho "gh the ° Und a scruti "y of the women S P ^ ^ 

^arkTronv / ° f the ™" was informed by 
literary J? ^ Wi "y irreverence. Thus, in the ^ 0 >^ 
th * line P " dCS ' Jeanette Person s entry was a* ^ 
ficti °nal 1.^ S * With her a "d fruit', whilst M«# ' ^ » * 
'Wo men C e a t r f t00n character from The Simpsons, fc*J p * 

" H ^er, are J' f ° rget ' / 

re ^ivT a P s a " v ying these developments in its editorial ^> 
whicT" ° ffered 3 cultu ral analysis of the neW ^t 
Th is was the fi " * ks new editorial mix as being *** fit' 
Piece the ■ ° f the ' new W*. For Sean OW* j^' 
Ne ^ Man sta " eW lad ' ^ a rather schizoid fellow H« ^ / 
^ when he Cn he ' s with women, but reverts to / 
(1991 >- 23) For ' ° Ut W " h the 27 > S P ri ° g dV' 

tiona % specific idell 3 "' ' nCW kd ' W3S 3 CUltUrally 
he ten ds to be „ i sty' 1511 ' 

r m ° re °fte„ thanTo^ ^"^ething generation-educat^ 0 
:° des °fc 0n t e ; n po n r 0t we « groomed and tofally in tune with ^ J 
T° t0c °l. of po 7Z ry CUltu « • • • [H]e is well versed in the btfg , ^ 
P7^ andia] P f ^n,st discourse and he will never ever, eve" & 
Ud *'ght. (Arena Z7 S - ShP fat ° Sid the Se ™t -ode like a reguI^J 3 
' ' S P ri "g/Sum m er(i991):22) 
As With GO* 1^ 
p mar ^d the rnoref*^? 1 rethink " address to the 'n^ 

es ;abl ished in °^ e COn fident articulation of the sexual scripts & 
Cdeb rati 0n _ sh ma ga 2 ine and instituted a deepening % f 
hr^^ ^tro Po r gh ' " this ^ance, with W P af >) 
Cars - girls, sport and its updated post . permis sive scrip* 



the 



2? ? dts of masculinit y which appeared in J tIC "h k 

******** within the magazine fashion photography. Three ^ 
^ e Particularly noteworthy. The first, and perhaps most mpo 
?■ ^ the less intense framing of masculinity withjn the «*g» 
^ ^ond was the decline in the display of 
J* .came largely through changes in casting. The th^ W 
^-Play of a harder "musculature amongst ^ 
>°^nt to state that none of these shifts amounted to a ^ 
J"* » the visU al codes of masculinity produced w>thm the 
>^nes. Nonetheless, in the context of the changes m the ^ 
mo S editoria l material, they did mark the pulling away from 
^bivalent display of masculine sensuality sancuoned m 

a 1984-90 \ 
ma ^.ref 0cusi of ihc format of the genera in«r« «^ 

«on k 6 COmme rcial initiatives around the new man by 

^about shifts in the lived culture of groups of men .The p 
C h 8 ° GQ 3nd ^ however, was given further ^ 
^i° f IPC ' S ^ - March 1994. Its rapid success m te ^ 
figUres has transformed the men's it 
h as ? tCd fidds as advertising to young men . ff^ st . 

PS£ ^ t0 nCW he ^ s of eXCCSS thC artkU t and booze' 
Ch! ^rosexuafscript of 'cars, 

myth ex P andi ng sector of men's magazines. Uaaza ^ 
Black ofT rUCtive in understanding its ctistinctivenes^ 

a boutl ^ ma g azine recounted iC > The idCa °n wn and Tim 
CHI l ^ vs Barcelona match [ . . . James Brown an 
C ft U> C °- foun ders] saw the match and when they <** 
%e tc! after wards, they thought: "we should make 
^^.^pUcate this feeling of euphoria"' (Independent, 

^ h l? ry P° in ^ to the centrality of football culture tcv ^jJJ 
ball ers CX P lai ns the subsequent predominance 01 y 6^ 
young !! exem plary figures on the pages of ^ wildly 
da ^er 0 Who artic nlate the upfront-often, it see ^ ^ 
s pec ifir Us ^ he donism celebrated by the magazine a ^ 
*M\Vs ;t Si ° n of ^ good life in which beer andj« g ^ 
§o od ly he women who figure in the magazine s ^ 
W ^ript* 0 the <™*ing-) class-specific conj^ Kathy 
lpt Promoted by Loaded. Typified by tabloid stars 
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^.^Jo Guest(theyarc accessible and ^> 
sen f \ C girls next door than distant staff. 
Zl' litde truck with haughty or more quirky be* 

h A U t r 7" ^withstanding. 
an^ e ^ the ~ also celebrates un^, 
bin, o, r ^ " 3S P ires to be anti-aspirational. ^of 

r rai,y bdng - in its fawuri % 

given fl j- cha racteristic Loaded postures. These ,„ 
^ga z l St '" Ctly Cthnic glo- - of the regular^ ,/ 

tdcitv bin T exam P la " of a certain tradition oi * , 0 f 
cult Jf PY ° dy - minde dne SS , and waywardness. A g**^ 

era 4 S and juveni % * ^ is bravad0 1" r < 

formed co SCr ' PtS - ThGre » ato a -nse that these p<*£ ^ 
^gazine? ^ be ^r'. Loaded can ccrv**/ * J 

its edi tT iddIe - class or lower middle - class y ^ ssla 

The ^a ga ° JamCS Br «wn-pla y ing at being working 
alrea dy S ' mpaCt ' no wever, has been phenomena ^ 

^Presentation } / Urther int ° *e use of more cxph^f ' t 
har ^ PerennT, 0 ^ 0111611 and ^arly encouraged ^ ^ 
ma S a ^ne Ful S ° ft -P orn market, to reIaU " lso ^ 

eXcite dly taken C ' S °- CaIIed Loaded hds ^ ^ 

broa dsh eet Dre , be en j 0 yed as well as disparage tis i0£ 

a gencie s . Certa b * otb er sectors of the media like ad ti , 
m § a gencies add, * ^ lads P eak has encouraged *o* ^ 
? e idi °rn. SaatS « mg y ° Ung me n to take into account * ^ 
? C C °Py 'Bea Ver n & adv -t for Club 18-30 

5* th e Great Pr J?*™*' and -J° Tanner's and Viv *^ $ ,ff 
^^ikeourje"!,/^ 116 " which concluded with the ltf* it 
deVel °Pme nts h !l 1Iery fuck -off', most notably testify to ** J 
*J have also een " 0t gone unchallenged in advertising- „t 
I"' CUltu ral c £7 d SOm e prissy refponses. As the co^ t 

^"^tp 8 * and daintiness in p 

^.^4 S a^ d the earlier shifts initiated by GQ 
ar, VlSUal C ° d es fs 0 W*" light ° n the cultural signified *, 

I h ' They u nderl S d W " h the man' which I su***? „ 

have a rgued o„ nove % ' detailed and the import^ 

Sea„ N - of occasions, of the space of 



; e . XUa l ambivalence opened up in this moment of «P««f»T; 
^ ere are other lessons, however, which we can d^T^ 
h ^fnce of t he - new W within magazine culture. Th e to t» 
*e ' new lad . is a post , new man - phenomenon. By h, » I mean 
? of the elements of the new lad' were already m p a 

J** *e representation of the 'new man' (most clearl ,Jti* 

^lture). This included not only the sexual senp s I h. 
o r nCed alread y> but also the persistence of the more elaboratfd 
; h ° de ! of style and'individual consumption for men «^*^* 

4o7h ' SeCOndly ' th ° Ugh thC , the confident 

arti 7 Cd Within *e magazines certainly marked the co • 

apt,;' " needs to be set in the context of the contempt 
Ration of highly feminine and sexualized ernn unities y 

7 women withfn magazine culture and beyond. T^> e 
d 6 tCrm ' ba be- to signify a certain kind of feminity ^ ^ 
;%ed within the m S agazines as well as apP^ ^f 

C r T C h UkUre ^ 3 tCrm POSitiVdy of 

th ese SUggests that to understand fully the s gn ^ ^ 
situ^T lan g"ages of masculinity and sexual identity 

^ *em within the wider fidd of gender Jf 

would also reveal that the 'new lad' has not ^ ^ 

^C S - Uline idemit y to emergC " relad Cl Pk's attempt to 
addr' ^ 1990 ' The P ubUsher Northem S 1 nd straight- 
C ? licitl y a mixed male readership of both gay and mj^ 

al K ^ in its ma g azine ^ buUt " particular, 

4 «i t „J s m alCnCe °P ened U P by thC '""J m ^straight men 
Who a , attem P t to mobilize the identity of strays ^ 
G «a rdi 3nd think gay or at least hang out with gay m 

d A p- rtS^S^ 

§ e ne e of he new man' on magazine culture. Likew Qf 

§ay °* ^ Ue er as a term of self-identification adopted ^ » don 
°4S r Can be P a "ly attributed to a more entrencM I «« 

^ ai r etlCe and postioning in relation to the m an'. 

As 4h T ified by the more rU P Wral VerSi ° nS 7 lomes within 
<' ^ the ^ lad' is one of a number ^ C d the 
etller gence CSentati0nS ° f ma sculinity which have 

Pe rhan 6 f the new man ' ' f f he emergence 

of rerw PS ' h °Wever, the most important lesson o began 
Mentations 0 f the new lad' in relation to the ^ J ng 

^Z C T S the wa y * P°i»ts nP the °, m position 

V n t het «os exU al scripts. This relates to a clear JffltfP 
the *ifts in masculinity associated with the new 
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Thus, while the moral language of anti-sexism as te ^ 
^al po i itics of the n£w *J moyements clearty t „ c 
deb ates about the new man' (putting a limited bloc pU 
*nchant sexualized scrutiny of women with* «** 

for example) no alternative sexual scripts were I a 
J h e most int eresting development within 
jested earlier, was Arena s deployment of „ 0 
u" ,Cal dis ^ce from these sexual ; cri p ts . However, b* ^ 
heterosexual scripts were articulated-scripts 

a ^xist-the opportunity for established serf* 
w al ways left open. The new lad' represents the re 
P a »'cular repressed. , ^\ 

c" ns t represen ^°ns which I have been **>**&*t 

^ % Ze ^ ' ^ 3t C T tat ^ 

man' 3 /h u C masc "line scripts. It is clear that 

ethnic "I* 6 '"^ lad ' — i^ted codings of ^f^" 

took UD a , 3n Codin ^-notably Petri's 'street ^ J>% 
Within^ sha P e ^° *e ethnic and racial ***** # f 

la d*,onth P u StrandS ° f British P°P ular cultUfe ' t in^ 
C °Cn d " ^ ^ nd ' 3 -currentYeme-particularl ^ jty * 
*e ambt betWeen *ese new scripts of mas c , 

densed i^T' "^-ted forms of British ^ C o 

Brita "nia Both" C , UkUral Phen ° men 3 SUch 3S BritP °ortan^° e 
eve '. in roc, ? d,ngS of Britis h ethnicity were ^ 
c °mmerciaT ng " codes of masculinity thrown ^ 

aoi °ngstB rit T ,atiVeS t0 ex P and s ^ and lifestyle «? 
t0 *e resist mCn - ^ hd P ed » g*e peculiarly **jy 

° Ver *elT fi ;r ng ° f maSCulin ^ within popular cuta^ 
«neen years. 
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cuW P Standi "g of virtually any aspect of modern Western 
^tra m L USt be ' not ^rely incomplete, but damaged in in 
c ritica SUbsta nce to the degree that it does not incorporate 
ana tysis of modem homo /heterosexual definition. 

(Sedgwick 1991: 206) 

^? yl in Britai " ("> in most of the f 0 *® 
^ live life on culture borders: of gender, 

, ldemity until thifty yeafS r^cit) organizing 

Q? Str °^ d — ^ — 3 maj ° r (1 nd ame out- 
in a WoriH ? Sh Culture " Indeed ' 1 camC ° f 3g " sickness, and a 
Pathol e male homosexuality was a crime, sexua lity 

Were ^ ^ where the n ° rms regulating gender an ^ 
tn u fly dtawn - Wha < ^ was to be a man or a woman. ^ 

U *>mhi VC SCX ' ; and who * waS P ermiSSibk T 3Ls were 
C m T° Usl y c ^ar and sharply defined. Sexual 
Ctr d h — eticaUy sealedVnto heterosexual^ and ftm ^ 
^heH ; cult ure might have existed was strictly ^ 

H ao ! hC mreme borders of sodety - ^Te Westwood 
l9 *2 W ^ aCC and no existence in a cultural world (see 

^J^eeks 199 0 ) g . ha d 

C0 ^ow fr by ^ Start of the twenty-first century WgJ^ 
° f lew i f m this underground and blossomed into a ^ 
Styles and cultures. It had crossed borders and com 
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' Which '"mtouse 
POSes formidable 

d,ffer ™l, and to l,« 
D d,fiere "'Wo rdwould 
Provide a diflv, 
Iu Se - g a v ' fierentst «y. 



Permeate wider cu]tures; cabine£ ministers 
GtT S,0n mai ™reamed gay programmes (fro* & 0 ptf 

wish ! P Iana S funeral w *h his boyfriend. For th fr 
S^ 1 ^ gay culture is now everywhere to * ^ 
vent! ; l0VC th3t dared -t speak its name' it ha "° 
t3ble Tow er of Babel. It is part of British culture! 

Cr ° SSin9 the Borders: The Making of Modern Gtf ^| 

"^rZT: come about? Ai *-g h a much long t h ^ '5 

b °lic rn 0r " Bmain ^Id be written, I sense four ^ Re / 

s e*ua ill? C ° f 3 ^mission L up in 1954 ^fJX 
B "tain " IS>) eStaWished - framework for 3 < 
space wh ST g f ° r 3 P ublic s P a « controlled by h* * ^ 
this as -WoL W r thG law ' s business - StUart H r Pe^'< 
C °--lIw r n d s en ' S d ° Ub,e «— «* toward stricte P r£ 
cIer nents in grCater freed °m and leniency: toget" #] 
de "'s Pro " l Smgle (Hall 1980: 14). l*^** 



ei «ent s in greater freedom and leniency: tog- ^ 

dCn ' s Proposal!'"^ Strateg y (™ ^ Uld Toi ceS 
' 67 - which s t" m f t0 . be ^ined fa the SeX °^> 



1967 . which ct ° ame to be enshrined in the Sexual v u 
Wale * (but l! 3rted Vernalizing homosexuality in ^ ^ 
What Wolf end in Scotla ^, 1980, and Northern & 
For whilst ho ^ S ° ClCarly reinforced was the culture o ^ 
lo neer ,•»„. m ° s exual acts between minting adults „ rt t 



F ° r Whilst ho " S ° dead y ^inforced was the culture o > * 

bnger illegal ^° SeXUal aCtS be tween consenting **f> <f 

c °nsentin/ adlil tb,S w as only so in private places bet* ' ^ 

, C Cntr al to t lT 7 ThG division of a public and private F flV ef 
h °^ XUa Z' Jiving the stigma of the past still h**Jf^ 

men and inH ^ Cpin « if a ™e in many situation* ' 

? W) > still d dlesbians (who were not directly touchy ; [hC 

° Set - G ay cuir 3 "' ^ their liv es would be conducted flf 
"^"g-in th e " been dee P'y ^aped by this: 

(W^ ° f homo ex"?^ 0 ^SsffamL, or work^ ^ 
(W °lfende n y h3S remaine d one of passing a^ 

Th -e first 'chink' ■ HaU I98 °; Jeffery-Poulter 1991)- 
^ Li beration * ln this closet a P p ears with the foundad^ 

l Ch ° oI °f Econo' rV" 3151 ^^ in October 1970 at the ^ 
h °rt life^ ff ^ s (LSE), Ri ddled ^ confli cts ( ^ 

first C v ^ 1973 ' Yet ^ achieved much: a r^ 
5 ^ ^^^J. -nd public demonstrations by ^ 
X a P r olif erat j ^ dances (initially at the LSE in D eC 
Ken D1 ° f Pamphlets ( W ftfc Downcast Gays, 

en Pl «mmer 



>^iatry Group), and a broadsheet (Come Together). W«h 

badges, and marches, it raised pubUc 
^exuaUty in a way that simply had not happened beta* 
2 C ° min g ^ a mljor political process at the fo^n 
f C : The lightly policed margins of the past were sta^ng 
the be Pictured. 'Gay was good', and a new visible culture w 

taking (Walters 1980; Weeks 1990; Power 1995). 
grad ^ defining — nt occurs between 1981 and 1986 W*h * 
recognition of HIV/ Aids. This catastrophic V^J^ 
^^tyforBritish gay life (as t^£^i 
man , Chronic iUn ess, early death, and tragic bereavem 
bSf °P°»ionately young men. But, in an ironK ^ ^ ^ 
b roi ,r 3 ma Jor revitalization to a slumbering gay moV 7 v e fhroUgh 

frienn Shmg of tb e Terence Higgins Trust (THT »" 

g I S ° f the fet British gay manS die with Aids), rtgo tsfir 

? an t of £ 35 § 00 y 0 in 1985 0* ^ 
maiZ 3 leadln g campaign body, it brought a ,4 W • fes . 
C a ^ of gay Politics, one which had to be more P 

h inf ° rmed > an g f y but res P° nsibk ' ^ of the Aids 

itUW § ove mment and other professionals as part o 

k W3S a <™g moment of assimilation ^ 
C^.-akened. L from the THJ 

Lo ^onl uT dy W ° men > BlacklinerS ' f^ Hs brought bene- 
fits to ! ghth ° use ' In a most curious paradox, Aids brougn ^ 
'le ader 7 ^ community in making it more visible and 
a ^tat m ° re Passional: they were now actually sirnng 
(C 8 10 g0v ernment officials. The borders were moving g 

Afen' 31 ' 1993 )- ■ ocal Govern- 

ment A Un , h mome nt came when section 28 of the oca_ 
C ^ b ecame l aw on 24 May 1988. This controversial b* 
h oroo! 3 l0cal au thority should not in tennonaUy ia L a s a 
*5SS* ° f teach ^ acceptability of 
C nd6d fa mily relationship (Colvin and Hawksley 19 ^ vement> 

S ^bolt mStamly became a ™^' m Z Cr ? f ° r the i5 a nh!dincreas- 
% be 8 the dis affection from Thatcherism', which M ^ a 
^rali^r markin g out not just an economic conserv - ^ ^ 
of Rov i ^"family agenda. Harking back to the P er for a 
r C f nkins and 1960s Labour, the Tories had been looking 

911 4 family traditional values ' wh i! st p er - 

^d ° f Sexual reguladon ' Tha f d er d ur ng the 1980s 

la rgel U > the initiatives on sexual politics had during 
V Passe d to the political Right (cf Durham 1991). 
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tit' 0 

herself critically remarked that children who need to be 

ST M aditi ° nal moral va l^s are being taught that tW # 
n en able right to ^ ^ 1991; 2l8> 0 , 

ienera"?"" the cause of the new P^ [C > 

flso be Y 3 Str ° n g sense of bad times for gays. ^ 
GIF ' SCen " linked to the arrival of a new g^ 0 *^ 
passinl T'? g Wh ° had com e °fage i" the twenty y** 0 fe S ' 

SCXUal ° ffenCeS t: W 
ing cL mUch concern history and the P**' ! "^ 

^emenf Wandn g * straightaway. This «** * 
equ2S^ seen as a watershed in the «tn<^ 
th e gay anH f er u y " POUlter 1991: 2 ^ and as 'the coming 
another iro " move ment" (Q^Ml Gay. 18 Mar. 19«* ^ 
seemindv " the ver y moment when lesbians and 

a PPeare d Th°u attack > a new revitaliZ£d H**! 

as gays and Z by now were becoming weaker an* ^ 

cult uresofthe nS mOVed into man y P ublic spaC£S ' 



S1 -^* e c„ lt „ res;IabooGenderDesireaIldId e»« 

Even as gay culture u u •„«tie^' 
rema ins de e pl v T* has b «ome more and more mains* cf0S s 
° Ver In the past 7^ by f ° Ur boundaries which it has ^ 
the r have shifted b ° Undari « were almost uncrossaW 6 " „, 
tar y shape to the y 3re sti11 there and they give an * ^ 

Ways of life that ca !7 g3y CUltures w °rk. They help org*"' 2 
. The fi "t borde" , id . emified as gay 

s t'gmati Zed taboo. Homophobia, bet*** [0 

5*°^ strategies Q f mar g ina %-all lead many gay ^ 0 f 

ri bein s * or -outrn and hidin g- a strate fv^ 

de g-es^ u/tHrK • 1 leads to gay cultures being ^to 
, hro "gh this met X; *** British culture could be appr° a if 
de "tities through^ 1 ,° f the closet- with most peop , e hiding* 

bu K P3SSing stra tels r IOpment of a repertofre of co**^ 
b ^buryi ng . (in^ 1 ^ a theme which haunts gay % 
Q ^ Wilde, n e Ctf Ctl ° nal *** * ease a decept^ f 
con " mm ab ° Ut g iy ZTr 0fBdng "> the firSt ^ 

its a962X where blackmail is a r ^ 

kev rn T C3nt trough thf P mmg o^'-becomes more 
key to GLP in , g h the last decades of the century » lS J 

CrUc > a ' Political dimen^n an C d ° ming ° Ut ' ^ be -en as 
KenPl Ummer dlUUrnSi -amajorpolitical^ 



the i 99 o s when the issue of outing famous but close d 
of 5 eC ° mes a * ^creasing concern. Yet even though, at the turn 

*e century, very substantial numbers of gays and esbians 
2\* iS StiU Ac case that the culture is heavily closeted. Many re 
in?H° Ut ' Within the organized "scene' or to a few friends: rema " 
•2b 3t Sch °ol and from family, workplace, and str ng^ 

^0 and the closet remain major features of gay life «* Sedg*«* 

• Kidman et al 1999") 
it homosexuality sits on the borders of gender, rendering 

of^VKss, drag, and gender irony. Clear g^cr^, 

se ' y § a y lives to evolve an ironic code for living on what may 
cuW S the gender borders. It is to be found everywhere m^Y 

PC 1 ^ th£ P °P ularity of ' dra S within 8 V ro'sivan 
19 A in K (S ° me) lesbians into ' butch fem Ti ?0 which 

£ Cffeminac y of many gay men during the 195 
by the by h e 1970s into a masculinist, macho clone - exemp 
^ Tt gt Pe °Ple-and, in the 1990s, the emergence of a roug 
PioZ lnb - d look as a popular style (Healy 1996); * £ ha ^ 
al ^o se 8 en ° f bisexua l culture (Bi-Academic Intervention, 1. ^ 
Ca % d s m fo the Strong -ain of eampness rad io 
t^RrJ lnstance ' ^ was present in the Carry cm 
C mCS Uke ^ *e Horn, TV comedies like Are 
Ho^ d - stars like the late Kenneth William . and P 
^Cioo?^ throu gh Jul"" Clary and ^ meetings 
^th the • j SimpSOn 1994 )' 11 waS preSCnt 3 ! ^ V 'politics of 

Wh ? f3erieS ' and [t COndnUeS 1 Y Lender bending 
9te Pror! • bise xuality, transgender poUtics, and gende 

hird u 1- heterosexual 

°tcl er 2 homosexuality contrasts with the dominant he ^ 

d <an? " ng '* also a ^ °/^ itot ^^e5Ire ■ about 

§a y life H CUltUre presu mes a heterosexual coitus, every* W ^ 
fetish^ n0t Ga y d esire speaks of masturbation, an^ ^ ^ 
^ofj., ' Pornography, cybersex, sadomasochism 
° f this he T al Cities outside the so-called <*<*^ maga - 
* ne s ann ? ° rganize k ey features of the gay world ; 
%t, SQ ; d Mature, dress and dress codes-and much of 
Ni^ PCak - into *e wider culture through safer ex camp ^ • 
SCS fashion - Ce «ain spaces of gay culture 
V a T e ed se xual sensibilty-in dress, in ^s \^ 
N hu S H enSe area * of 'hot sex' and 'raunch : rim - 
T I" 8 ' d ° thin g fetches, back rooms, ^^J^n 
' Vke haUing. Thu s , for instance, one 'hot topic within 
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and gay life over the past twenty years has been SM: it has be 
well organized in the male gay world; it has split the 
movement in many directions. It led to stormy debates ^ 
ttie London Lesbian and Gay Centre was established; and it 
Pubhc headlines in 1992 when 'Operation Spanner 
Police arresting a group of gay sadomasochists who *e* 
^quentlyfound guilty and sent to ison (althoug h an apP^ 1 
^de to the European Court of Human Rights). Ironic^ *K { 
ZZl i inCfeaSed itS vis ibility-and possibly its F act f 
em I dCar th3t this is not just a male world: though fc* p 
W n nS arply divided over this, many celebrate the rise o 
radii r^'' With ex P lid t sex magazines 
?es a U tCn SM ~ leSbian P ho -^ers such as DeD- ^ 

Under! ' SCX radical H ^h aS PUSSY «V 
Unde minmg State 8 £ again some 

vis n :r; o i heterosexuai worids ' making such co :S - ° f 

hetercJ , ' pa " we ma 7 see the homosexual^ 

b^u^^A^lW u . ^cul- 

tures the! b eS u ightened Cultures of eroticism 
gay men ^ n0t be stated. In one of the major 0 
-on v r^ al Saviour in Britain, the authors ^ , 
small numn f 7 res P ond ents there is a clear prd**** l0 5). 

Mastult j I" 17 UnrCmar kable acts ' < DavieS Ct 31 ■ * 
health Drof ° m ° St coram °n by far (but of least ^ t 

Nevertheless > u g latest interest to health profe* 1 the5 e 

whi * render !J1 f CttKme8 that attract attenti ° n * le*** 
and radicals. gay Cultures as sexual outlaws, transg 

creating^? 1 ? 8 feature of gay culture is the issue of ^ 
the core of eav r ^^on. Indeed, gay identity ^ 
signs this is chan " * e recent P ast > thou g h ^ i, in ^ 

wh o is out "f S IdCntities structure borders-of who is 0 , 
being different L P P J° Vide a histor Y °f one's past, a *^ 
8111(16 t0 the fotuJ ? , in the P resent > alon g Wkh 8 „f a«f 
iden *ty is one of I' , the P rocess of telling the St ° fy \*1 ^ 
(Plummer i 995 n t , C key or ganizing narratives 
the w ays gay idem f " main is sues surround this. One hig , 
man * woman m tleS built Rooking at the various ** , 

fr0ln a sim^conT ^ * g ° ing ^ ^V'' 
tIVe s ^nse of self a ° nfusion and shame to a full-blown a" h e 

Wa y s ^ which the v nd C ° ncern is ^ politics of i** 0 * * 
VCry ca tegory of 'being gay or lesbian * 
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S d t0 the lesbian and gay movement and turned into a 
Plac7 8ing P0litica l category around which mobilization may tatt 
C e n 3 k£y Wa * is exactly what took place KJ^W 
^ emer g-- of the radial GLF in 1970 and the huge 
bec^ Pr0teStin g against section 28 in 1987. A sexual identity 
se * C 3 Political one. But most recently a third issue no long 
it , ^ e "nportance of the gay identity and attempts to deconsttuct 
W h o S .' S the day of the 'porno homo' or the postmodern queer 
g ay/ I ejects strong identities as being built on a binary sy tern o 
W 8ht| 3nd Seeks -stead to challenge such 
i nl° nS thr ^gh a transgressive sexual politics. Once agamj 
queer. ^ l3nd of the 'bisexual imagination' and the transfer 

M ° Vin 9 Borders: Diversification in Modern Gay Cultures 

^ fr om Wolfenden through GLF and HIV to ^onj 
S c e Se f en as a gay culture assembling itself around vano 
^hi s u ' a ^g in effect the most visible forms of gay Me ffl 
< e c Vlden <*d by those hugely symbolic raUving 
Sa ttr Y Pfide Marches. When they started in 197/ fl 
H to ' ted ° nly 2 ' 000 P e °P le: by *e 1990s a q» arte ^' have 
he ^ets. From small beginnings, large cm 

^ T CUltUm and n0t d CultUK - aU ^n^S^ 
Ho ' C0her em, stable, and fixed but always in 
S T h amDi guity, and full of dialectical tension ana ^ 
> Pen y are composed of a multiplicity of social w ^ 
S el at ? Cach ^her (often, these days, g^^^U 
>n d tl dded ln the d y— * of "I sablement, 

nd like attemed ^ class ' ethnidty ' gC trough domin- 
nt ^oHd Just as social exclusion works its way thro S ^ 
>* el?: S ° tOQ g^ cultures consistently get depic^ majn ^ 
7< gav y ° Un g and beautiful (as a glance at any o t ^ 
%s Quel magazines would reveal and as the poputo $ 
^ * as Folk Y et gay culture t 

^ ^ M-oSs of ^ 

C U K dlVides within g^ culW1 ? 1 hose of a g^ 

>la Ss i are at extreme ° ddS Hon of an age 

> ^l° f Employed and homeless. The situation o 

H^V, cl 0seted y amb - don . can hardly J tr P sir 
ItUati °n of a young, black, lesbian care assistan 
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her child and working long hours for little pay in a 
ma "y wa y s > working-class gays and lesbians have bee $ 
marginalized in gay communities: patterns of wealth- ^ 
o* consumption-differ sharply across gay lives an ot e » 
Yet somehow gay culture itself is most frequently rep t d* 
^te, mai e> mid dl e class. In this it reflects a d °%le^ 
^ategy: t0 reproduce the existing order aS if it were* ^ 

he Nation of gay cultures to class cultures has e , 
under-explored, and it is a dynamic tension within 0 0 f ffi 
There is> then, no one gay culture but a ^'al^f 
^hmes. And a danger is that many commentators, J<* ^ ^ 
P^ple, and gay po liti cos speak on l y for small fragn*" > 

mC V ° ic « are ever heard. There is, I believe, * 
f ^ nd les bian experiences involving several *^ ^ 
^gely hidden from sight, which involves f^f^f 
Partnerships, isolates, and casual experimenters - 1 se d 
hU f Und u er helly of gay life in Britain today. It is I***, A 
But what could be called the gay scene' is very & y0 u* 

gets the attention. It is much more visible, ^ ^ 
Pjed 0minantlv whke miMe dasS; relative i y ou , ^ 

^ e - *ough women are more prominent now ^f^J 
"^des such institutions as gay media, bars and cUM jU p f 
JS* P olit -al activism, Rising grounds, , 
^«s and most recently cyberspaces. A look ^° ^ , 

ffX T r wm soon p- vide a — ° f the TuS but > 

The gay media itself has moved from its hum , fre£ 

d f m (in 1972) through the creation ° ^ 1? 
£27? * WU * ^rs and meeting pb- d 
heCo fly ' ^ Pinfe P ^ Boyz) and on to the r» 
ne j" 08 ^ Diva, Attitude, Phase: glossy, g j ^ ^ 

Rich *! CCtly P° litical as their predecessors ^ , fe , 

^ hardson 199 5). The quintessential institutions > 

s " C ° me in m ^ forms: dyk£ ' ba - !*V 

sleaze K ^ P kk U P bars ' dra g ^ "* ^ T V 

bars A ^ rS ' b3Ck room ba ^ SM bars, fetish bars, * ^ j*, 

Irish wl 1 ^ these are § a Y a "d lesbian gr ° UP or <> 
Set CyprbtS ' Tu ^ b > Black > and Tdm>^ > 

squash mnning ' SCuba divin & saili "g' walkin& for «* V' : 
btd rr ntai "-ring, volleyball, and foo^J^fo 
o the p? Sabled = for *e young, the student, the^ pfy 
t hum hriStian " the Cath °liC fhe Christian 
accotr 11181, * e S P iritual -t; for barristers, ft*** ^ * 
CC0u ^ants; f Pr choirs and £ ^ for brid ge, 
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d 'nkers. And along with all these come the cultures of self-b 
C W ° rldS: fr ° m a vast -twork of HIV/Aids care, switchboarf , 
grou ^ C ° Unse lhng, befriending, 'pink counselling , and specialist 
l> ^hose for homelesfteLgers, ^£££ 
<W gal worries, bereavement, parenting. There are a 
C V rld ^ a g rowi "g -nge of books and courses ^ 
li Le ; bl , an 3nd ^y Studies af an academic discipline (cf. Plunn** 
Of 1995; Medhurst and Munt 1997); along with a str "g 

1 gr ° U P in g s: f-m radical queers in Outrage to th 
CtK 0 ** and P-fessional lobby in Stonewall (see Plumm 

netr 6 1 discuss tb ese splits). And in the midst of all th s are 
V eas 2 emer ging cyberqueers, where the 'web beco 
c °m^ 8 y important wa y of communicating across global g y 
w nit »es(cf.Wakefordl997). , pseen 
as e ;t S ° mUch g-ng on, the diversity of gay cultures may bes 
< r ^g a mirror image of the wider and dominant ulnire* 

<IZ S T here to analyse aU this ' except t0 

° f que er " dS: push towards g rowing urbanization^ h Soho' in 
^Cn aCeS SUch as ' tb e Village' in Manchester and Soh 
C0 C (QUiUe y 19 ^7; Whittle 1994)-and the trend tow ds ^a g y 
Ma «y of Iu m 3nd a massive commerciaUzation (Held 1995. di^ 
< ^ h k e radical ideals of the earlier gay movement wh-ch 
W e 6ft based' and produced magazines like Gay ^ »° J , 

° lo °k at ? 0r g a ^ations, 'Boyz culture', and L.pst cR ^ 
**> e me ^ 15 °"P a ge glossy full-colour catalog ofGjy 
^ d ap ° litical worl d of clubbing, Calvin ^ in ^ oUses> 
fHo£ Cr beers, body piercing, kitchen styles, 
° r ^ bo?' 8ay ^ a »iages themed parties, suntan P^f ^ 
V da b n ° d y beautiful, antiques, flash cars, internets financ*! 
Sen n Vide °' and -dia of all forms; and all this sandw 
HloV* for Benetton, Eyeworks, Virgin Vodka. 
COtlle 3 C t& ' and American Express! With this, gay cult ^ 

>U fr0m ^ AS ChriS W °° dS munS have 

SCi thiS: " The Politically active in the ^ it 
S g r hSed in the Merest of profit' (Woods 1995 ^ 
S 1 <Anti - Ga y' Movement within gay culture 
S SOri l9 V 9 1Slble s hallowness of much contemporary gay 
» ° ne rni L 6 ' Cf ' Sinfi eld 1998). , j^marcating 

^i ght ^bt end by noting that, while the borders d^j= 
S are and gay cultures have shifted in recent years, none ^ 
* l ^ the h 6 Wh ° Seek to maintain and police them, to M7 ^ 
hC hea rt of the Gay Village in Soho and right in 

/ctraiaht Borders 
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man^ 15, 3 b ° mb went off. killing three and serio^ by 
-any The bombing was part of a wider series of bomb 

Asia diStUrbed man far-right links, who also targ ^ 

ton InT mUnity in East London and the black pop^ 10 " ^ 

snltl W , 3ke ° f the bombi "g what became evident ^ 

; c e for the gay c °— fr ° m the „: 

within , L 1 glC lncident highlighted the contmuing * ' ^ 
trave^t **** CultUres find themselveS ' ^ whey ^ 

shi ^ b0 llzz? in the past century; but f h ;t ** 

rs ln th is process, they still remain firmly on 
Furth er Reading 

C °™»g Ou t h H 0 7 ° f in the UK is contained in I '» 

Zr a \ Miti " « W*Jta ^ Nineteenth ftjforf 
^ *** of gay U c P u d " ed in a «» revision London: Quartet Bo* 
Bmd ^inJ:l n C ^ «n be f ound in Keith H owes's hugely ^ 
1923 ~^ (London "^sexuality on Film, Radio and V" . $ J 

^«entedi nPete n r! J as ; e ». 1993). The sociology of homosexual ' f 
lVM °» Gav a„« £ ; r . N ;f and Beth Schneider's edited collection ^ ^ 
Studied ! ** « (London: Routledge, 1998). A good . ° R ^ 
(eds -). i« bian fln<J ne UK , s t0 be found in Andy Middleton and Sa / 7) . 

* StUdks: A Critical Introduction (London: &0& 
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Eduction 

reco ^ ized - - ** ^ i94 ° s in ws fam r s Tr 1 ! 0 " 

ac te4 Cultu 'e, the importance of sport in any list of th 
C and interests of a people: ff^U 

the PinV ^ 8 ' the tw elfth of August, a cup final, the dog 
cut the dart board, We cheese 

Sh es > be etroot in vinegar, nineteenth-century ' 
>e ctu T d the of Elgar (1962: 31). Indeed, the Ca 
all ^ Ud critic C . L. R. 8 Ja mes asserted ^^ nW y 
e «ta in , th e greatest cultural influences in nineteen 

th ;^ing far behind Te , s s> Beardsley J d ^ 

N of the Philhar L nic society. These ™f j 

>c ei ; n p ° tin kinds' (James 1994: 64). Sport has Ion ^ ^ 
Sed r 8hsh < and British) culture, and the ways in wh» 
^^C b f e read as somatic of key d«P% of 
>n al at ^ llfe of Britain; sport as a moral site for the m . n 
> C SOni «ime S regional identity has been equal ^ 
Nm l CtS CXCeed ^ in importance by sport arK 1 * > 

S ° Urce ^ the expression of new ^ 0 f 
H ^ In th . s ^ culwral and political g ^ 

>C hlCticism * examined; the aesthetic^non J" 

Xf t ^ e over the older claimed values of sport disc 
SSUes °f access and identity. 

Sport. U^- 4S,,le 



Sport, Athleticism, and Cultural Change 

Jhe roots of athleticism in Britain were planted in the 
; rp ntUry P ubl * schools (Girouard 1981: ch. 11; Holt 1#* rf 
fdeaT IT 1 " WhiGh an ' ideol °gy of athleticism'-'^ 
t and u fedi ngs deliberately and carefully created t^f i 
SonT u\ (Mang3n 1981: Vwas established. This W h , 
pLsiM b ; lief0f P h y-cal educators within the public sch^, 
col a, f U ? ti0n 3nd s P° rt would cultivate phyd^ ° d # 
defeat^ 7 alty ^ co -Peration, the capacity to act 6** * , : ,> 

s^h oil- ; and the abilit y to command and obey (Ma M 3 and 0* 

nasia of f * beyond the playing fid* * ^ 

theories of 'J****" themselves, based as they *** ^ 
^th -Paction which claimed ""^d* 

Playing filu ' 3S mora % transferable to the world bey 
P y'ng field (Mcintosh 1979- 27) , fort* 

u PPer-class a °, ral Values to newly educated ge" e * yd 
proce 1 ' middle " dass -ales. Testimony to the 1*# > 
-entator Br' ^ in the reminiscences of English cfl* 
Ed wardian belL^™ 01 * CJohnstone 1990: 1), 
b^efitsofthe (SCe Dobbs 197 * 28) in the character ^ 
tion of a * *»* There is a clear manifesto here for * f ' b ,e 
behavi 0Ural co ' phned individual living by a socially * 
va lues. Such 6 3nd aCtin § according to a desired set 
Ministe r, Prom V,eW ° f Sp ° rt was also held by ConservaO , c( , 
and g°lfenthu SC ° ttish land °wner ; Cambridge P^ S > 
COr nprised We !^ A ' J' Ba lfour. Balfour's triangular sod a ^ 
Weeke ndsi n '^J^ and the elite social circles of 
Sions . Parti cu I ar " USCS Within ea sy reach of London; f ^ 
(Cl0Se to the Enli m i )arliarnentar y ^cesses, and at North 
moda tionnearhi f ° tland border), to small hotels or ,f. 
™* holidays as the , V ° Urite golf courses: 'He remembered 6 ^ 
\ 3nd his ent hu 7 PieSt h ° Urs of his life' (Ridley and VfUfi 
C ° Uld write in 1 ^ Bs *» helped golf become fashionable. ^ 
' XCrcise and nature h0W S° lf could provide the pleasure' 0 e is 

l PU , bliC int ^est o f r e ° r 0ted * 'firm conviction . . ■ 

m 1 h^lthy 'f 3 ^ im Portance than the public 

^y-(Balf 0Ur y i9 ^ a ^ of recreation for all classes in 

'7 firs t half 0 f the * 27 6). Sports and recreation in state s*° p 

oci!; 1 ° H nal recrea t on": 1 ' 6 * also reflected such 

° 0al dls ci P line. ri 92 e : ing S P°" as both moral improve^;^ 
A ^To mUn ° r inSt3nCe - *e Sheffield CorP« 



in fr** **** Department could state that 'manly vigorous play 
Co 3 % Endings [is] the antidote to cramped home an 
cot 1 C r itbn ^ is "he preventive treatment of 
aw 1 * ^ fi "er for industrial life (Fishwick 1989. 4). Mangan 
^ , demon strated how such beliefs were also framed 

CSV mperialiSt SenSe ' §°° d EngUsh gamCS tSSes. 
an d u f dlrne nsions of the remit of missionanes in the co 

forthe of the indigenous 

bid n u tlVe PoP ula tions. The taming presence of the m 
has P ers i^ed in representational depictions of the w 
^ 6 3nd im P act - ^ colonial context: 'the bu.lt body " 

enal Cnter P rise ** analogous ••• The built white *k W 
as enterprise act as mirrors of each other, and both J 

S Pititlr lay the white man's magnificent corporeality tell 

within' (Dye r 1997- 165) 
Pli S h e d tranSforrna tion of this traditional sports culture was accom- 
Un der .Particularly fr om the mid-twentieth century on 
*W influence of the expanding media profile ^ J 
thej^ng new forms of finance and economy underpin, g 
^^elite professional sports, ^^SS^ 
ati °n l annel has referred to this as *a period ot tr 
^ ^ h institutes a remaking of British sport^annd^ 
Ss forrn Televisi on and sponsorship have P roduced . nevo l e nt 
H ^2* 10n Wher eby 'the traditional, amateur, ben ^ 
SJ* ° f s Port's organisation came under pre**" ; 
H d Dr Unal imeres ts ™ the contradiction between port 

^anisations and its commercial pOtenti dj*^ 
>^o c a ! 986: 13 °)- Traditional organizations of sp ^ 
Ss, Ve ^ C and elitist, particularly in class, gender, ^ 
Stri W Cdicated in a volun tarist way to more 
Nyinr ^ opportunistic entrepreneurialism bro g 

Elected sports, and, from the earliest ^ the 
Xe, t Sf0rts su ch as footbaU and Rugby ^ and 
qe ^„. c of Enpbn^ i ^Ipased its men 



r^e^ / F ns suc h as football ana iwg"; . " rra tic a " 
Ser at ° f En gland in particular, released its me* « * ft ^ 
P ° tential - This-as with any significant culru^ ^ 
>al of^ 6 happen overnight. It is interesting » o j 
Sports ' for induce, from the very ea Of d 
J H °C 9 n C kter tWent - b century. Two such ^fJ ?0 or 
N ^ are knur-and-speU (also known as ^'J^ 

k ' tic W m the no »h of England f S Scottish 
SS* l°J hUrlin S (also ^ 38 Shinty) lch in residual 
terms, out of step with what Bouru 



******* 



and 311) sees as the 'ethical retooling of the 'new bourgeoisie 
a world away from the 'mobile privatization' (Williams 19/ - ^ 
hlll P s and Tomlinson 1992: 16-17) so characteristic or , 
consumer culture. Emergent forms of consumerism and 
torces increasingly determined the shape of sports (Mason ^ 
By the last years of the twentieth century the tradition* ^ 
o* athleticism, in which amateurs could effortlessly aspjf h3 d 
at low-profile Olympic Games, was long gone. British ath et 
jenenced its boom years in the early days of P^**> 
eiev,s,on revenue, and significant sponsorship in the 1980s. ^ 
2 rPay tOP 3thletes * non-competitive races, to tcff^w 
and scarcely accounted for cash sums, and for its main fed* t 
^ de dared bankrupt in 1997. In football, the Eng^ ' j C 
League dubs, on the basis of Sky Television revenues and * , 
T r T § me ^andizing of club-branded products « ^ 
Phemaha, Were Weakhier ^ ever before Top clubs , in * e ^ 

t a _ Euro pean judgment in the famous jean-Marc Bo**^, 

coaches red ' Stnbuted nnprecedentedly high sums in pW # 
and a h t0 3 ^ of fo -ign as well as home-gr^ 

CUP 1th * ° f PrCmier dub * folded up the France * , 
a pav Tr SeWet ne § otiat ions with a consortium seeking 10 „ 0 r 
pS:^ «*« l -gue, with no releg-o ^ 
ing its ru" The Eur opean body UEFA responded oy d / 
Flp A launri?^ 10118 E ea gue format still more, 

whilst the ^ S 

inevitabW H * ^ for a worid <** championship *» ^ 
into the nolv UPt d ° mestic schedules (drawing Mancbcst v 
tury eal ° f England ' s 20( * World Cup bid). Spo* ^ 
Preaching ,tS 3mateur ' athleticist form a source i lg9 j, 
Ensor i 8 § 98 , ° ex P e »ments in character-building 

government nf , l ° me old motifs persisted-the C ° n ^ ^ 

c °me strai e nr entofNat io n al Heritage 1995) which CP d 
the ^pi^ i V ° f ^ filGS of nineteenth-century *P<**rf 
and conr. f rCSS U P° n the values of traditional tea t t 
S P°«s Minister", eX P ression of national ° f 

Maimed 'revolm " Spr ° at COuld write > in • JanUafy ra* b 1 
Were not pa rt f° u SCh ° o1 Sports ' that aer ° biCS ^ 
Want team *Z S ° lution to the country's sport** ar n eS ' 
Pref «abl y uST* Pr ° Perly ° r g anized ' competitive tea* *^ 

Cdcke t and netbalW nS * inVCnted such as SOCCer ' "fJU 
etba U (my italics)' (cited in Holt and Toml* s ° 
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% ot W Ub0Ur confirmed sport's raised political P^£" 
* n ' art > S P° rt and leisure are vital to our qual ity -of * » 
the ewal of 0Ur ecQno and <central t0 the task of recreating 

0Ur S ! nSe of community, identity and civic pride that 
^ ^ur Lty lS* 30). To 
W u SCho °l s P° r ts as 'the foundation , and com 

t0 the bid ^ host the 2006 football World Cup " 
baf d (ibid.), despite the realpolitik of European and woridfo 

rW 3ti0n (^n and Tomlinson 1998: 121-4 . 
^ Politics, the pedagogic ideals 

Wi der e ' 3nd th e stadiums of the elite, sport's profile w.W 
^ i 7 Ura l and leisure industries was becoming more p 
<* t0 lifest yle choices and the articulation of va 
< IT ° f Entity and style. This was especiaUy true of W 

^ZT' ^ * h S P- a " d Sp ° rting ^ bC culUl 
>r essi ! m s P°rts contributed to 'the plurality of ^« . n>( 

the 'bW T k 18 lived and experienced through social 
V : h lei ^ sphere . . "a site for the creative 
10 6) , H n *e lndividual and the coUecdve . (A ie X ander 1996A 

y mut erman ' S ^ 44) reminder in the US context A« P ^ 
V r ^ the two great theaters of black style ^ 
? n d ae^Back (19 S 9 6: 225) has argued that 
^ int. ack musi cal traditions and innovations have p 
aCr0s sbol m L eZZO ^^res' which have had widespread 
^ style * blac k and wh ite leisure practices. Around ^ 
t0 ^ McR ° bbie bairns, it is necessary 'to pay grea ter a t ^ ^ 
V Ss P Ce ° f inter-racial, interactive experience and to exp 
SetJ ° f hostility, fascination an d desire which penetrat 
na ture of these encounters' (1994: 188). 

, 111 Coilt ^porary British Sport and Leisure Cultures 

% f i «— as 

?-0ei r e ' Wen (1990: 43), has at least three WP^^y: 
S, as ^ a nd information-in contemporary consume ^ 

Nona^f 31 factor in definitions ° f thC ^ 7 ociety; and 
S as S« through which we understand ** ^ ^ 

K baSk fo rm of information within our ^J^s 
Ned ? Cen modernized, and new sports and al 
? <rf°f S Profi l e a ^ a ^urce for the express.on 
> and has Creased. Sports themseh* * wayS 

\> al institutions, have presented themselves 
gly deemed with a recognizable style-'" 

Sport, Leisure, andStVle 



or tn 

ootball, the corporate logo of the UEFA Champions Leag^ ^ 
ogo or brand of the shirt sponsor now dominant over an ^ 
he traditional club crest or badge. And sport has 
m m organs of popular communication, from the d ^ 
m dja through to the newer print media of the 

2 7 niCHed ma § azine market. rate ^ IS 
of tlT 3 - d ldsUre P ractices > cultures and choices are st . ye 

selfhood and identity, whether at an individual or more c ^ 
exa™ t SUCH ' they re P resent what Poirier (citing P^L: 
ret? 38 3 'remarkable opportunity' for human h**^ 

ti es into measure d explorations of human P irie r 

197;. ',: ° ne Way at le ast, of defining "the performing self d to 
the v£T ) - 1 Ba * e,ba11 in *e USA in the 1990s has b*» 

c^S 8 ° f mUSk Vide °- ^ haikd 3 d 1^ 
1 27) , CnUe heav Y on history and substance' (Boyd 199' 

Th A ^ r ' tef 

Nick Ho T menal SUCCCSS of the Arsenal fo ° tbal1 ^ 

Pitch offe m HiS confessi °nal account of his 'fan s u f 

lishine D J 3 Performan ce angle on the spectating sel • ^H- 

shdvfsacr T 011 haS f0und its wa y °" to thC reV ° da< 
of imita "° SS airp ° rt sh °P s of *e world, and spawn d^f 
selfhood ! mitl , atiVeS in which S P°« is linked to persona ^ 
m «nity ; ol L XUa Y ' 3nd Status > and more public issues {o \, 
^ su; ces ! p eCtlVe iden *y> and nostalgia. Backlashes 
' sel f-laceraHn 3S H ° rnb y' s ' a " d critic Boyd Tonkin ^ ^ 
dil »ension a ? 8 ° mby hero - and the passionless and p 

^P^sentationrfw ^ ** 3 ^T/ton^ 
49) ' But the b u g monoman ia' in Fever Pitch (l° n l9 i 
P°P u lar cultur Stmck a remarkably resonant chof a ^ 
Cies c ould no,» 'u n Which social an d personal crises and ioI v 

able forms oT uf tal0gUed and linked to P revi ° US 7 Se, ^ 
befor e, the re P , CUltUre suc h as football. Along*' ^ 

Hornb y'sbook 10ns 3nd death of Diana - Prince f tV^ 

COn fessional sea S Tf ed 3 new respectability and P°P ul **L,* ^ 
fortu nes of a T f ° r s ^and authentic identity. For 

qUalit y' (HornbvToo player could °" * V< 

P ri «Mik e pre t n 19921 123 )> ^ which the player is & 

an earlier, easier time couio > 
fe * years b e f ore § , Up ° n Horn by and his lovelifc W ^ ^ 
Was *e harbS e ?° U f ld ^ been recei - d a * toe***^ V 
res Pectabl e foo f „ 0f a ^ which blended a newly P°P ie s <J 
Unrefl exive and ren beyond the old bo^*^ 

repre ssive masculinity-with an emerg^ * 

Alan TomUns 0n 
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Brit3nnia ' In 1»4 David Baddiel, co-author of the rihgUh 
C a °* em ' Thr ee Lions' two summers later for the Euro 
C > ^rote of -intellectuals coming out of the closet . . «ng fr 
dutchin S -Pies of Fever Pitch because they feel ^ 
Ce^ 8 ' thdr a " ra ction to the game (cited in King 995^ 
^995: 11M4) comments th g at despite the wide rmpact of 

^tit, n H ° mby ' s memoir is essentially C ° n f 'Trhat echoes 
O BW il is the vulnerability of that male identity that ech 
i<° Ut Pitch. It is the fragility of cultural and 
Se arch f nd footba11 culture as part resolution to th s, 
^iive r ^city-that dominates the obsessiona J 
l0 ^donr nd 3CCOUnts for the breadth ° f kS imP f 990 World 
° f W C ° mmissi °ned 'in response to the ne* 'cultural p ^ 
^inte/ ' ' ' Which the me dia conglomerates had a m j 
9) ' 552? CreaUn8 ^ ™ 307; on Fever ^ 
***52* Ck and °ther forms of sport and le.su e wrmng ^ 

Sp0r tand 1 ° Pened U P wider markets for nCWly ^ 

%e C ! SUre consumption. Ifi , infr co n- 

<:;| f A perfor m i P ng self has embodied the J^g^ 
,s >n. t hp L ° f s Pon and style in an expanding culture ot 
(Sc °tt aL°^ i0US focus f or such developments has been t 
l99 J: 6) R M ° r g an 1993; Shilling 1993; Featherstone and 
4 0)/ re u . Bei ng in the world in the 1990s', comments : Ha K 
[ "^ S ' m ° re tba " hitherto, a styling of the setf ; . 
> of 1 'J 16 ' 8 ° Wn bod y' Hargreaves has pointed ^ » 
V d ! * C b «dy in consumer culture and sports «** - ^ ^ 
X ^ to accommodate the body meanrngfulV 
^tC^ ° f * e normal individual' (1987: 150). ^£ mer 
' V il ndl u Vid ^' is far from homogeneous, in a glo^° ' 
f » a^^ich a - B l ack Atlantic world' establishes^ q{ 
HlS V^ lke Michael Jordan in lives of British youth, regar 
k ri Sp an 0ri gins"' (Andrews et al. 1996: 448). 
Ned ! '? P°Pularity of activities such as keep-nt an ^ ^ 
N aS H health - ba sed initiatives but quite as much rf ^ 
Seth r lma § e . has been striking in the last quar 
Ne 4 c ntury This was tme for both men and worn 
> to r 3nd ^Portant for women, as traditional P a^ . fl 
N, E^^acterize their levels and modes of '"J.^eged 
fti 111 ^ , new s Ports like windsurfing, « culture ' 
! he9 to,? b3d th e opportunity to gain access » * ^dd- 
" S ^ o: t d d ^-- 1998: 270). In the 

Utd °or sports remained very much lower 

Sport, Lei^ andStV- 



and actually fell through the mid-1980s. Women were, *°" g ^ 
tiapating in higher numbers in those sports which could ^ ^ 
taken in the safety and comfort of an indoor venue, an ^ 
Provided both health and self-image benefits (Sports Co d 
Women's Sports Foundation 1992). The overlap of the cui ^ 
the fashion industries, and the sports culture, made ae 
most prominent growth sport for women. But parttoP 3 " 0 ^ ^o- 
actmties brought with it too contradictions and « nfl ° nS ' vU l 0 er- 
bi« class may be a safe haven, but also renders the body ^ 
abl <= to the g aZ e Q f others (Flintoff et al. 1995: 98 and , 
porting body can be marginalized or appropriated by the . i 
cul ^re, as the sculptured body of the physically e^Pj „ 
l m f can be either labelled as threatening, or **** 
exually desirable and an object of the male gaze (Ha^* to* 
60-2; W illis 1982; Toml . ns J n muscled black ^ of 

" Populist mass media, has been widely depicted as one or ^ 
I, Stereot yPed images of sexually attractive but threat**^ 
o com joker, as Carringtons work on black British *P $ 

how r° and Linf °rd Christie (athletics) has 

spawn H Y 3S Vehkle for the session of the self W & 
lpr,t a 3 Wl ^ e ran § e of activity accessories and fashi°" - ^ 
bins a ' trainer/s P°«s shoe the jogging suit, legg^ m * 
n^ as :VT atbands - toiletries ' bags,Totions, ^ 
^X;^ 1 an/pause in f 

the iean ex P an stonist cultural industries. In N°v ^ 
clos eW T 11 ^^" Levi Strauss announced * at ' f << 
kit^ d - to »ting sale, The 
Reebok r u' W ° uld follow ^it. Paul Fireman, <*» ^ 

^Pensive v T™ ° f 3 ' Consumer rebelH ° n ' <f*f« 
li^i b -nds, such as his own and tho e , s 

sales g^Sf^^ 1998: 24 )' But at thC 

UK -aS d Xh alVed b ^ 1996 » "''J a^ 3 

Articular t 8 ' accou nting for 18 per cent of aU c ,o 

Youth. A BmS 1 markets w -e women, and 6*^^ 
6 -°00 you'T ? ritish Market Research Bureau) **** ✓ 
tial ^ arouL P ? le in 1993 > -oming in on the can***, ^ 
dire «lyLvol V e H milli ° n 7 - 19 -year-olds, calculated tb* *V 
invol ved m J» *" £8 million of disposable income, an Q .f 

° ldS " 44 P- c WelS ° f eX P enditUre ' f chii ^ 

trainers ' Less thin , ParentS C ° Uld StU1 ch °° 8C , / 
Pare "ts to C C o" 4 ° f Children a § ed 11 ' 1 f 4 1 ^ 
Se ' °nly 1 in 20 of parents of I 5 

^Tomlinson 



* «* choice. The pubescent, adolescent, and young adult 
the J C J Xpressed not only an increasing autonomy of choic 
ab e^ ° f nCWest **« bought, but a statement about acc pt 
i? le - These « Huge markets, tied up in 'global 
cho icp 3 Wor ldwide marketing strategies stressing con 

W"? StylC: Sp ° rtS P roductS 38 <an imP ° rtant So of a 

Ml f ° *** StatUS and identi ^ " ' thC ^ S 2 49 and 
251; sep Symbol «. ideas and values' (Korzeniewicz 1994. 249 ^ 

1980 S t0 °' Wilson 1996). Nike sold itself, in the W ^ 

Sov 3S hipness > irreverence, individualism, narcissism, 

^ ^nder equality, racial equality, competing s 

Nike fn (Korze niewicz 1994: 258). Despite downturn n g 

be Cr nUed t0 be a -odel: Robert Louis-Dreyfus, po 

*e Z he -surgence of Adidas, concentrating on clot hm ;*» 

Ree H w ^ ^ 1997 that * aU 1 did WaS b ° rrOW 

Style !! erC d ° in g' ( Saw y er 1998: 17). . h pr0 . 

< e Q dements through sport are inextricably linked *£> P^ 
5U ^r in / 0mmodi ty production and the strate gl es 01 . 
the eo l dUSWes - though all products are in turn appro^ J 

iNdl ■ ' aesth «iC and can inform an f u l- 
Vnt I* and '^ggest romantic authenticity and en^ ^ 
N l9) '" na rcissistically pleasing oneself' (Feathers tone 

oA 1 ^uld be misleading to downplay the sheer a»#* 
of the e consumed commodity. Sport as personal style, ^ 
^C?^ of «P°rt» fashion and a PP arel ^ P derst ood 
" te C L kCep - fit outfi ^- - well as shoes-must be unde 
N ro! g° a1 ^ -d strategies of the production ^ 
^pC* 38 fudHn g *e fantasies and shaping the «fcnt 
. St y!e a , arc °nsumer. u cpen inthe 

institutional images. A sport style can M : * ^ 

> S prea lm ; gCS throu g h which we f S a"d ° n 

S b °^s of SP ° nSOrshi P and lo g° S in thC Sit£S t of the mid- 
>,pl ac .° f S P°rts people. A Reebok advert**** ; 0 lton 

^ C 'I Manch -« United 1960s legends Sir GiggS( 
V VCal 4 of dther Side ° f contemporary star 

S K etc lubir hese chan ges. Unadorned plain shirts . g 

S V go nor sponsQ f, s name ^ worn by the legen^ ^ 

t elub g c F r UndS * e s P°-°r, Sharp, and gives pro^ 
N the latter havLg emerged as th - P ^ 

V C V r ^ 1Ucrative multi-million pound industry ;) 
^ ^ C0 U fi nited Pootball Club had become (RoU^l 
C ° nfir med when in September 1998 Rupert M 
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Sky company's bid to buy Manchester United, for £634 mi y 
accepted. That the Monopolies and Mergers Common q( 
*is bid early the following year-on the grounds o c fl 
interests, and protection of the balance of the B^f of spo* 
industry and culture-was testimony to the high pro" g0 
and its status as a cultural industry. Such issues would not ^ 
away, as Granada s July 1999 deal with Liverpool F°° tD t top 
demonstrated, generating £20 million for the club to a ■ « 
mm but raising further questions about the conflict* ^ 
n the involvement of the media in the sports culture. ^ ^ 
"angle of sport, sponsor, and television, mediated by * 0 , 
mg penary has done much to change the culture of ^ * 
ry football, with the European footballing body taking* 
some 0 f these developments (Sugden and Tonilinson 1» _ ^ 
est ^ emergin ^ P° litical economy of sport has ^ 
£ 5f Club s °W Baseball Ground was laid to rest and su j, 
reolan ^ Pdde Park ; Bolton Wanderers' " eW J> £ 
e P acing t heir long-established base Burnden Park, was ^ t o 
the S ^^he new Reebok Stadium rising as * st * of 
the cuTt n§ C ° ntributio " of SP°« to the integrated 
W h k f Ureandlei ^e industries ^ 

industry ^ CUkUral meani "g of * st y le > the CUU ti^f 
symbol^ 3dept 3t maximi -g p2& ^d 
melee of r eamngS ' * What Mercer (1994: 125) calls a P^e 
-^mersTjr countervalorizat^ d ifie 

in ^ys p aral f Pr ° ducers ' He sees black hairstyles as ^ ^ 
break danl * <the ^modification of electro and 

Style a, iJ S P° rts wear chic' (ibid.). °\ 
>P°nZ^ mati0n - An established but revamped ^ „ 

*** ^SSSSF football ~ is ais ° evident in ft>$ 

P a Pers in rJ? m SOd ^ The s P ort sectionS ° t ^ « 

med 'a;r aV e"f m . were expanded **** in the 199 hpV 

38 the BB y c^" led for ^casting n/hts again, *** ^ 
Panel shows h A ' SUch forms of coverage increase^ ^1 » 

3Cti °n cove rag d e ° C a U n 7 ntar y featUreS ' and Ch3t Sh °SS 
c °mmentaries o review -the expanded print out* slS t 
merr y-go-round n f Creen comm entaries and features, m a a s 

aiiy ^g^m2 r easingiy su P erfidai s p° rts i ot i 

tatlv ^ substa nce 1 80SS1 P ° Ver analysis, glossy style <** eS s 
nCW y°nn g adult A1S ° of ^terest, in the context of ^ffs/ 

UU males ' magazine markets, was the pU* 
Alan TomU nson 



iX v Sd' pre ° ccu P ations > and disc ° urses ° f magazines such as 

i N ° Vember 19 ^7 edition of Loaded, for instance featured 

CI 8 ? 0 " itCms al °ngside its usual mix of sex, 

H??' 3nd fashion coverage. These covered baseball m New 

C <W lub Ba rnet, and a feature on the suave doyen of too 
C c r ry ° n *e BBC, Alan Hansen: 'As TV pundits go they 
Vn mUGh hi PP er °r cooler than the boy Hansen (p. 84), 
C ^ ported as one of the most sexually desired ^ 
at ^viewers) TV presenters (p. 88). In its sport coverages** 
Piece Z° { ** magazine, alongside the football 
(No VemK the w °rld windsurfing championships in Brighton. . m 

<g 1" 9 H 7) ^ ^ SpLrei St ° ry ^ rSa^e 
Wa 8 a ■! ^edition on Everest; but the main sport-basea 

^adve° Wb0ard S P eci aP. covering thirty-four Pf****L or 
^Hef. ! Semen ts for clothes and equipment, and just ape ^ 
V S D ? FHM PAS «t°N the biggest and best fashion sect 
°< POn f Panted as style afd fashion in such maga^J ^ 
Na 2i ^ active sporting body of the male juxtap-ed ^ 

° d * Part cu T ent PreSentati ° n ° f U J I e Ukworm's 
Vst w Wly in the is sue's 'lingerie special: the si ^ 

f 8 ^; 0 ^'. ^ twenty-seven pages of poses and * 
Vie ? r K s Poofs. In i ts November 1997 edition GC? also 
r0,ll W as u 6 Sexie st women's underwear you should D 
\ Ke 3 H lines this season -with Manchester United .**#> 
C % e 'J the main sports figure in the features sectio , 
X. > er Hussain featured in a competition f^J h a 
^alization of sport as style blended her 

Cd JT*^ P riorkizing S£XUal Plea Tthe remarkably 
Ns sful ed ^hin the glossy production values of ^ * 

JSupi men s magazines of the later 1990s, such *^J todie 
^ off^ a varies of cultural sources , mo st fully embodied 

r, tltle ' G ^ ^ve: Health, Flfta* ^ ^ne and 

t^Z ' SCXUal and -Porting problems are seen a ^ d 
£ '** you tough enough? Our poU a 

>§itl I' 8 3 fr ° nt - cover by line ^ ^ 1 1 riesia^an 
I" ^ rT SCduce - older woman", and 'Sexual Amne ^ 
Nc es T er Who You did last night?' A cover-pag 

V ; - Te Und ^th Europe's No. 1 golfer , r Hi ^ male 
ctl most remote places in Britain . The 



it b flt ' 

f the Centre °f these bylines is clad in trainers and ^^rf 
° mS ' With 3 ' Rea dy> Steady, Go! A better life starts here )o . 

Wazo ne d across his legs, but could be wearing a James B , 
rather than an athletics vest. His crouch is the spring .8 e , 

0 he sprinter. Surrounded by these how-to bylines addr , 
ai and sporting proW ess, the invitation is clear: spring f featur eS 

covert SP ° rting 3nd Sexual animal - Inside thC ^TtXcW'l 
r ^riped suit of boxer Evander Hob/field, W » J 

stunfH y ,° l0giCal P° tential °f Extreme sports' C^/ t0 *' 
s end i , C ° ming ° Ut unsca *ed clearly has a direct to* f 
Rental bliss', p . 46 ), and v™, a „I, on snowboard f e> 



worlc. 7 ' p 46 >> and va rious angles on snoWP— 
aid g ° lf ' 3nd ^ Advertisements for P****^ 

wkhTr raSh aVOiders ' body fat monitoring device^ ^ 

Activ 8 ^ I" 6 Wh ° le distinguishable in style and & j> 



Active i»t ole ^distinguishable in styie ««- ,„ - 

info ma o eS K t0 * S eXtre ™ thf fusion of sport as s £ b , 
and pl£ n " baSed how ^o manual for the rescuing of* 
^ertorming self. 

Conclusion 

Sport and 1 • • afld ^ 

Un derstandTn SUre reVealin g to pics for cultural analy**^ 
for they are?tv me Central as P e cts of British society t jt/ 
at a varie ^ ^ bllc a "d personal sites for the articulation of ^ 
integraUy ^ As s P°rt has been developed mo* j, 
^Panding ran , ^ Cultural industries, it has pr ^ 
visualized ide^ ° f SOUrces for the expression of perso" 3 ^ 

The P^ary Tnt' 8 " ^ 38 traditional - more ° 
the market in **» Process has been the 

CUWe - ^ X* * a " d Pr^te spaces of c^J, * 

most Private of u PUts capitalist production teach * #l? > 
° f ' a11 of societv CS ' Cffectin g th e transformation by ^ 
ti0ns have, he J' 1 " 0 3 8^ marketplace'. Corpora „t 
and W into enS ' ' transfo rmed every means of en«*» o 
Ca P ita l' (Braved 3 Pr ° dUCti0n P^ess for the cnl^ ^ 
eXpa ^onand pe ne V 974: 278) ' Sport embodieS 

Pl ? S P°rt both I adki0nal Bri tish conceptions sU* ^ 
3nd intra -Brit ish id ! T and generates negotiated form* ° X 
,Wtandth e ! 1 tUy 

deme ^c entra t ^ ani festatio n s of mod ern sport style e*F*> 
Alan t ^ CUltUre ( Sla ^r 1 997; 1b«^ 



self! C ? n pr °vide authentic opportunities for the formulation of 
C u 6 ^ of s ocial Entity Broadened lifestyle and eon- 
thev CCS in contemporary Britain are testimony to this. 
KZl 3lS0 (3lmost al ^ a y S ) the object of 'strategic action ^ 

<W Wkh the ec onomic competition and forms ofproducav 
Ca ° n Whkh f -el and promote those opportunmesjhu, 
C V ' CWin g a " d football spectating are reshaped tow** « e J 
age,' fences, and more and more niche markets around ra« 

0C,r der ^ ^ bv tbe leiSUrC indUSU " ieS ' ,Uhf more 
<ral ° nCe Put it: ' Mod em sports . . . train men all the m 
0f m t V° SCrve the - a chine. Hence sports belong to the realm 
re a i m eed om, no matter where th are organized ana 
°f the c a " d National forms are dominated by the .mpe ^ 

< can Ure indUStries ' At tbe same timC Sp0Tti l X 
res °^c P ! Contr ibute-at least, for those with the a 
° f Cr 685 ' and —ns-to a sense of the potential ***** 
V Ver J and Public sport forms such as spectatorship p«* 
" e 3 promine nt forum for the expression of co 

(1898:?^ S Port can show how a 'culture has turned ^ 
% *e fiiu UtS faces visible and prominent in so - 

Catl Sac^ ° f rather tha " in the boardr ° 0m ' a lytns and 

° n the culture of sport where the nation s myj 
H et f a re f abricated , ^ tf ^ traditional mod loj^ 

S m sn 3lmed nati °nal identity in the countries of h ^ g 

> ^s'u^ 3nd leisure have becorae 3 S ° UrCe ' f ,1 identities. 
S>^ for the articulation of new cultura t «» ^ 
V a J rv nUS face encapsulates the contradictions of tn ^ 

Na W U tUral World and British CulWrC ^ ' t i ce rtfinties 
% (and sometimes simultaneously) does to old cer 
Po Ssibili 



r^toll 0 * e edit °rs of this volume for their ^ td»« 

<ir a ? tes ' Univ " eadier draft ; and to Dr Ben Carrington, Spor ^ ^ 
ft ' of Brighton, for a constructively critical respon 

ere nces on youth culture and race. 

ll > K Uni- 

i He auth °ritative book identifies continues a* rieth 

X. 0ty of British sport throughout the nineteenth an 
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Hargreaves, Jennifer (1994), Sporting Females: Critical Issues in * * 1 s fr 
Sociology of Women's Sports, London: Routledge. This study 
deep-rootedness of patriarchal influences in sport, but shows too 
has been a progressive force in some spheres of women's &t 
ru M : } ' A - (1981) ' A Meticism in the Victorian and Edwardian ^ 
IT l me J &enCe Md Nidation of an Educational geology, a n 
Cambndge University Press. This study describes vividly the 

™ SC Ch3raCter ° f *e formative period in the develop*** 

team ga mes . ^jitf* 

T„'j7 n ; A ; (ed) (1990) - c ~?*>«, ^ ^ ***** oUt ^ 

em i aCkaSing London: Rouidge. This collec ** ^ 

focu 1 65 in Stud y in 8 W*« within consumer culture, an ^ 
WhanTc? r Se T tUdy 3nalySeS of the ^onstructedness of selected * 
mZn \ 1992) ' Pklds in VW*» Wrvfata, Sport ^ C"^^ 
and" ^ R ° U f tledge - ThiS ^ ^ *? J relation 10 

sponsor XjE? ° f ^ broad -*ng, and the 
nin the new political economy of sport. 
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J 16 Control of Space: 
filers. Youth, and 
N Cultures 



? C ° Untryside - often re P resented " 3 clfl^ 
W S St r ? S SOdal relations . * als ° 3 ^ ° f S ° C1 FneU h and 
3 C' 1 WiU famine some recent tensions m Engl 
>,pl areas which arise from the juxtaposition ot 
>C ° f *e problem is concerned with "^of 
6 <^ tt " ° f P e °P le ^0 do not fit into the orde dw ^ 
N of? memb « S of the sedentary rural populatwo ^ 
> How 3ncient con ^t between the nomad* ana 

6 ^CT' the Confli « « to some extent, g a ^ 
>he C H d ^ the threats posed by youth cuh e* 
N Pan ^ Nomadi ^ and youth culture ^f^nce is 
I " the ^ «** but their "f* "^a** 
So,;^ d a life on the road or, since the introducUO ^ ^ 
°th ers 0 trave lling, one largely contained on sites for a0 
V^'Ve bec °me Travellers when young, °¥ Age 
, Mi * 3 Se "led existence, although these New o ^ 
^ <2 I" * ^ term, represent tar- 
V a V u aditions in Britain - The lattef Vdtimate, not 
C Vlil WCVer - because they are not seen as leg ^ l 
S < ? Move ^ent is also a part of ^* the 
^ kerned in this essay with movement 

Cultures 
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countryside for gatherings, festivals, and musical events, ep ^ 
movements which may trigger strong reactions fro* 
Population. 66 6 ^tfith 

These conflicts are a part of a larger story, one 
C St3te ' s attempts to restrict access to particular place 5 ' tf0 # 
movements over space as a tactic of policing dissident * * 
some minorities, and even to eliminate those who ti0 „s 
vowedly stable and harmonious society. This **** # 
bout who does have a legitimate place in British ^ / 
*ould control territory in locales like the English ^L\o^\ 
!T COnstitut « an acceptable identity. In thinking ab«> aj 
" d n0t belon gin g) who 'belongs' where, other 
he nation, are implicated. These issues came to a he* ^ 
nH°w f i0n 0f Ration to control movements 
nd Welsh countrysides in the public order sections of * , eg 
J^ce and Public Order Act, which became law in ^ . , ^ 
1S ^ Prind P al ^ of the chapter but, to , * 
If C T eXt for a Hussion of the let, I will fi^ J t o * £ 
P-Ple aftected by the law and their historical t*«** ? 
P ces wh,ch are implicated in the legislation. 

^Travelling 

^n^7u di T P ° n reached the British lsl£S " the scot^f# 
" ury The fi rst recorded nc£ of G sies * ' ^ 

£ J u Engknd in 151 ^ Chaser 1992: 113). ^>P< 
n 7 ld ha - been an addition to an existing ^^ 0 l 

ndT ^ GypSies soon became a particular 
ot ?o f° n ' Fear °f the nomad was cV^ ^ 

p S£v r ' versed in the ma § ic arts ' The first ^* that a 

E d K fmher Ration of Gypsies, on the A 

30 TW *** ° f fortUne telling'deceit, and 
- wesl"! T ° f 3 SCdeS °f exclusionary 
«teTS u Ur ° Pean countr ies, often accompan^ ^ ^ 

^^f). a GyPSy induding tranS P° rtati ° n ^ 
tol h l POli ? g ° f ^ "^rations and settlement has ^ eIlt j^ 

AC g e h rn the° th CeMral ^ bCal g ° Vemme ^Tu ^1 !ft 
entlvT u Clty ' Until the early twentieth c^ L*^ ^ 

or land and an association of GyP slc 
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V e disease ensured continuous harassment (Mayall 1988). 
Gyp sip ^ s a n ambivalence in the larger society's espouse 
Wl Utin ' h ° Wever ' Contrary to their representation as a malign an 
the col? reSence > *ey were portrayed as having a natural place 
St h r ySide ' They were romanticized, particularly in the 
cl 0se t0 ntUr y V writers like George Borrow, as an exonc peop , 
Sline° r 1 ° ne with nature, untrammelled by the routines an 
^so^f Austria! society. This romantic image was drawn on 
^ .n? n embers of Parliament in debates on Moveable Dw etog 
Nhav! 08 3nd 1911 ^d the admiration and envy of 
Se <l Weakened a " em P ts ^ enact controls over movement ^ 
%s t 0 ^ the nat ional level although, as MayaU points ou-lo 

Gypsies were frequent in the late nineteenth cenm X 
'»C e P^iamentary debates in 1908 and 1911 id not le 
^ legisla «on, they marked a concern by the state ^ 
CO C 0 1 COn *°ls. In fact, there was no national strategy ^* 
n ° ma dism until the 1968 Caravan Sites Act par 

Act .lo Ca i Was pealed in the Criminal Justice and PubUc 

10 ^ and WakS We ; £ Tor e^ornng 
, ar Gy P sie s and other Travellers 'residing in or . 
S Gyn? 8 ' While * e measures were introduced osten^ y 
ib >ey t0 -ntinue their traditional (nomadic) wayj 
> " 1 9) ' in P-«ke the Act led to ff^f^, 
S Z °! Trav eUers. Where, to the satisfaction of he 
X ^gh sites had been provided, local 
0t which gave them powers to evict any 1 

Xe e ^ 0dat ed on officii sites. Designation had s ^ 
Vni° r J he ^e nomadic groups, particularly to* 

Vi , Sit ^ th arCaS fr equently enough to warrant s. F 
? by wt mSdVes were effectively sites of surve. - ^ 
S h a *j ens whQ were ies and sub * ^ 

4; ^ dS f ' W3S generally P r0hibitCd ° n to position their 
^v 3tls d Irficult for extended groups t o po , 

VC to each other. Thus, from *e 

cL f , e fec e ' ' t6 , S We ^ often rather alien territories. 

k tlyi He Cri hlStor y of the state's response to ^ le w hose 

C ^C mUing desire to im P° se contr ° 1S ° n i Idal order- 
4 h ° f the " S d ° mina nt ideas about land use and ja ^ ofl 
0t ype d egativ e argument about Gypsies has , ma ds. 
^Presentations of criminal and antisocial 
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Many Gypsies are not nomadic and their criminality is 
conseq Uenc e of legislation which curtails their ffadio°na» fo( 
activities and migrations. However, it is easier to ga»" VY 
Pacing of space if the threats are exaggerated. 



New Travelling 

Indigenous nomads have appeared at various times in . p l £ . 
Particularly in ti mes of crisis M Scottish Travellers, to c e 

Pr t aWy beca ™ nomadic in response to the Hig^^b* 
" tHe ei § htee nth century. Similarly, New Age Travel^ 5 ^ ^ 
cognizable as a nomadic or semi-n 

omadic mino^ ^ 
the ea % 1970s when legislation to evict ^tffi,* 
"J 01 " 6 CffeCtive ' However, this was also a period ^ * V*£ 
^^nalist culture emerged, variously informed by 
ecology, communitarian principles, and anarchism- # 
^ of this was the revLal of horse fairs in East A ^ s t 
P ovided a focus for new ecological movements. 
h 1C r ° n ° f 3 national festival circuit, including St**^ 

Drim M °° n Festival at Nenthead in Initially a # 

Pnmanly the creations of New Travellers, known r& ^V 
eace Convoy. Partly to aw from the materialist > 

because of the practical difficulties of fining ^ 
0 stop, New Travdler cukure , s a rura l on 

one f ° Und amo "g urban homeless and tf ^ J 
2 raVeUer P ut * 'Whereas in the early eights * ^ 
Iternanvcy type people who icked an alternative W 

hal? Wh ° 3re basically fucked off with the *tf 
t ra r T 240 ~ 1) - As Lowe and Shaw's 

-ver s S i Age TraVdlerS « 3 diSparat£ . g ^ 

one 1 u com mnnities, like Tipi Valley in D f '^ > 

Inl HlCh C ° nSdOUsl y ad °P^d the style of North A* d £ 

nd TV' WCU 35 ^"nomadic groups living to ^ 

0rv vi CrS - S ° me have a ^rong consciousness °f P ° >^ 0 f 

Eni H C * e En § lish Dongas who 'see them*** ' s ^ 

The 8 H erS ' reC ° Verin g and celebrating P*^ 1 ^ *c ^ 

nd h t (MCKay 1996: 134 ) and § ain ^P irad ° n >' iS > 
Pani r 11 " 8 ° f the En ^h cfvil War. Their 
M I? 1 " featUre of ^protest against the coos £ 

motorway at Twyford Down in Hampshire V» ^ 

amp H W u Cre dearl y of Merest to the popj^^ 
mpllfied the fiance of New Age Travellers during * 
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m ° bilit y °f Traveller groups, their 'invasions' ofchenshed 
HoT SltCS Uke Stonehenge and associations with drugs and 
Cm P hasized - A We event in 1985, the 'Bade of the 
t0 ^rd M Signalled a l«s tolerant attitude on the part .of the « 
* * Travellers As one Trayeller recaUe d: 'The B anfidd 

Unction tUming P° int for ever y° ne " 1 thinL mooing 
° n a few named people, banning them from ^8 

ba 6 *»* of Stonehenge" but really I think it was 
O 3 derate plan to give everyone a good hiding 
^> S1 ° n [the Peace Convoy]' (Lowe and Shaw 1993: 70. 
^ im e ntr01 ° f "omads, which had become more systema c 
C Ration of part 2 of the 1968 Caravan Sites A* now 
Se i^ intens lve. A model for restricting movement and th 

Pr ° test * had been provided by the policmg * 
Act, of Coalminers' strike in 1984/5. Following the 9 

Xd P ° llCe had the job of making life difficult for any group 



9ress *e Youth 

'third, 
and 
k 



^'tdpU ■ r u«> 1980s 

" d l9 *W In the creati °n of contested rural space in th 

Q the demonization of young people w bo o 
S 3ls o r! dty int ° *e country to attend a rave ( al f;°f events) . 
h ete pre ^mabl y) rura i th who participate in the« 

NC^ g PCCuliarl y - ral ab ° Ut raVeS ^ h ° W ein clden 
S Un ^ histo ^y of Ls from the Roundhouse « ^ 
S r° n ' and other venues in the capital, ***** 
%C d a * d Ib ^a, and from LSD (acid) in the 1*"^ a 
>fth e 7 Igner d ™gs in the 1990s. Rural raves ^are c 
J < and these events are akin to fi*£^ night 
> r th an ! , gene rally compressed in time-lasong Kar 
J. of ^ W weekend or solstice week-but with ^ ^ 
f> ( o fin 8 as challenge to rural land ownership he 
> 4 ;? CC thi ^> -me moving around the e***^ 
* k the ^d traveller scene displayed' (McKay ^ ^ con . 

Poli£° 8raph y of raves which appCarS t0 f voung pe°P le ' 
V e.'^ans. The Unpredictable moV ement of y 0 ^^ ra ns- 

X. ^ ^ city into the country, is the city 

£ Ve *ei r drugs, and to music 'belong 

« N S Ular1 ^ in the inner RaVCS brmg . the assumed 
S As with New Age Travellers,* 's , 

Plac elessness of the culture which creates 
Travellers, Youth, and 



to 



and the threat is more potent when tno=> j t lS 

ble fearS ' (l , 9 

In Geoffrey Pearson's 'history of respec^ a peoP 16 ' ^ 



hie contribution 

> urban, and criminal. Thus, in a ^^ ervat ive member 
^debate on n^wi Imtice BiU, the Corner ^ hunt 



What is accepted as proper in 



conforming cultural practices are young. 



Sir 



°«e on the Criminal Justice 
Cra Mey Onslow made the following 
oteurs; 



observation 



striking how often the alleged violence of Uphold ' tr ^ 
working-class youth, is described by those W^ Q f tft ~ ^ 



andpby^ cal 



ttef 



values' as alien, from somewhere else: 
stands the un-British crime of violence, its 
ence asserting itself time and time again m 
forms; the lawlessness of "street arabs m „^ n ^ n 
manly garotters of the 1860s; the degenerate ^ c 
of the 1890s ... the "foreign" importations ^ 
muggers' (Pearson 1983: 209). Elsewhere (P-^ [d ^ e 



0 



speaker at the 1958 Tory Party confer t enCe o ^fo re ign tc 



^^^^^ 

W * of urban society. The saboteur ^ buS loads 

Mi; UntrySide but in th£ t0W f TatnTknows 
SU PP°ners brought in to disrupt a hum 

" ab ° Ut b l fromr averS 

Y ^d-view, saboteurs are barely ^fjboV^ 
t v tr ^lers. All are pariahs in the eyes of This perc P 

^ ■* * the true values of "the rural ^ ^ plaC e *** 
v., . . , „t have a leg 1111 _ , . „ include 



increase in crime and brutality 'which is so ^ # g 
. o_ „nd oarticulany p 



* belongs and who does not have a S t0 
all >ide resulted in the law's net being ooW tf**» B » 
; av ^rs, hunt saboteurs, ravers, and, po*** 
Rrate group of environmental protesters. 



and our country*. So, violence, and partly 
young men, is something alien, the work o ^ 
hooligans (Irish), and so on. The moral pan ^ ^ 



treet ar 
surro 



deviant groups are 

manufactured by referring ^ ^ge > #ls r> 

qufl past. In a more recent manifestation ^ a ^ ^ 

troublesome ravers disturb a tranquil space. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



countryside. They belong in the cosmopo i ^ and ^ # 

and violence, as if there was no rural drugs P r ™ Q f c# 
no disturbances in small market towns on ^ ^-^c ^ 

imagined geography of the rural highligM 8 plaC e ^ 

cultures and the threat from without. The bey0 n 
youth, however, is now in the city rather 
boundaries. 



X 

\ 



Cou ^ry s id ef the State and New Ri9 ht 

intent on 



Politics 



*e !? ments ^pressed by politicians iu-- 



limiting acceSS 



igbt 



to 
be 



V? S,ra t ,to "> of New Right pol« s - A 



on dissent 
; the most visi 



The coe 
hie agen ts ot 
lble S dais- 



P < 1 * e New Wght P ° S r 
V ^ ^ should be used agains the . ^ van 

<: d / is -der-strikers, criminals, Jf*^**^ 
S^-andessentialservicess^ 



Hunters and Saboteurs 



tru ct f ^ 

The last element of the problem, as it was c °^ pub lic 0 r t if ( 
liamentary debates on the Criminal Justice ^^ing ot g rt ^° ' 

aralP^' 



..InGam^ 
"' d*at 



»»"ivmaij ucuaics on uic ^a»i">»'j- metm 1 '& . $ 

the hunt saboteur issue. This touches on ^pula^ in ^ f 
bolic importance to those sections of the r p^.hun 11 ^ ^ ($ 
themselves as custodians of the countryside- ^ ^ ^ ^ t 



as 



ticular, is represented by the hunting lobby -^fljog 
country life, an ethically defensible way of c ° . bute s t° 
which also provides employment and con Wb 0 ^* 



«*n, is circumscribed. WhUe^^ e m^ 
l, W ' Sees coe raon and intimidation 
V t0 stifle challenges to the market * , 

« the 'strong state', cherished by the N argue0 

° Uch — • viii), but a 

te f is not' the preserve of the MeW ft is , 
: te ndency of the 'political class m ^ p0Vve r ^ 
4s c 0 ; Uat the ^bour government which ca cont rol 
< » P-ious adrnirustr^^, 
^ofouKU 1-. ^,^r (March 2° u ^J r£ abo ut a ^ 



long- 
linly 

1997 



' ve tnm "* f UDllc s P ace - Current ^»»- , oWS , ai 
V wl m Asters and their opposition sha h . e astem 



Europ e 



community. Hunting verges on the sacr 
this view, who argue that hunting foxes w ^ ^ 



and who take direct action against it, have 



r a Wnf^;u„I„u,^,rrvingthemw ^ . nclu dmg 



ls e' of children by carrying' 
^ g°vernm e nt responses to you* 



Traveller! 



S( youth, 



d0ru9 



curfews for young children, demonstrate a deep anx>ety ^ ^ 
USC of P ublic space by the marginalized. I think we ha ^ ^ 
togiush here between mainstream protest movement. ^ 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, which was allowed ^ ^ 
'^demonstrations, given space and time in the centre* by 
though demonstrations were heavily policed), and Pp 
groups relegated by those in power to the edge of s N e* 
y^ng people involved in squatter movements. The latter. ^ 
Age Travellers and Gypsies, threaten the cohesion *j<f 
trough their appropriation of space, and they ^P llC >g 
^ny mainstream values. While governments have S flt l 

° "ated "mainstream campaigners, they have been * ch a 
antagonistic towards nomadic groups and others * h ° X 

" g Cd domin ant ideas about property and settlement, n jfl t 

nd eviction of Gypsies, for example, was as big a H» ^ 
s, under both Conservative and Labour gove^ - ^ ^ 

!?° S and and it continues to be an issue und V 

Labour administration which has done nothing to ' ^ 

""ted protection which nomads enjoyed before the 19 ^ 
ZT ^ PubUc ° rder Act. Interestingly, however, * ^ 

t:Xz:r c& ° f some ^ for G ^ sies and ^ t< 

an! 1 " 6 rCCent histor y of the mate's response to Tra ^l»c e °l! 
and env Ironrnental protesters seems ^ indicate 

y CrisiS 1966), the sort that appe** ? rit uJ 

Ton? 3 gr ° UP ' S U " certai "ty about itself is t-^i, ^ 
onfrontations between the deviant and the coo^ 
J* (Erikso ". cited by Cohen 1972: 192), rathe ^ £ 

Z^T™ of some new p° litical ideology - JO v c>S- 

No? u CW AgC Travellers at the 1992 Tory ^ l^K 

** age; not in any age'-was probably 
^ support in the party's rural constituency than ^ ^ ^ 
^thought-out New Right programme of coercion b ^> 
ns agamst nomads and other 

transgressivt 0 vv »<j 

somf ru tedal CO "-quences for those affected. I ^ ^ * 
b era ? ? e dauses in Ae public order sections ot 1. 
CaUSC this is ^11 the main instrument of movement 

Thfi Criminal ^stice and Public Order Act ^ 

^ br ° ader Si g" ificance of this ACt ' WhiCh Jef^ S ^ 
E "gland and Wales in January 1994, the public order 
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re Present an ■ As the then 

Hom P , '^resting exercise in policing space. As tn 

Ceo ^ Mich ael Howard, claimed, '[the P* 0 ^ \ _ 

CdT 115 imp ° rtant m ™ desi § ned t0 t3Ckl : stssers. 
Ce! StFeSS caus ^d mainly to rural communities by trespass 
shoul d -t have to put up with, or ever , ft r 
of th e °[' ma ss invasions by those who selfishly gather, regar 
< e " 8htS of others/ The fear of movement, tart*- ' ^ 
ele atly *' t0 which 'local, rural communities' were subje 
< r , Ce "*al issue. It was necessary to make the bveso 
P ^en ce ? ecure b y criminalizing their activities or 

Th e C cou ntryside. , f , 0 f t he 

^ C ar ! nClpal m °ve against nomads was to repeal part 
< a L aVa " Sites Act, "which obliged local authorit.es to 
^ C a I elle - At the same time" the Act repealed sec onTO ^ 
>w er d G ° Ver nment, Planning, and Land Act W ^ 
V W Cemral government to pay the capital cost 
< me m ' This left roughly half the families counted^ i 
"O* °-n six-montll/census of Traveller carav n w ^ 
Jly C S?*>g place. Gypsies and others are 
H. t P'annmg permission for a site and to pay the con 
Ne d h mSeCU % resulting from the repeal of these A*s 
NJ? Str °"g- laws of trespass. According to * «°»^ 0I 

V pe ^ PoUce officer present at the scene [believes] hat 
< n tS D 0ns are residing on land and are present there w*^ 

N ean h CtWeen them six or more VehiC mm within 

T e Ch ^ them to leave. If they do not, or rem 
N, If ^s, they are liable tQ a fine or three months mP 
S Un7 ^ nested under section 45, the poh « - ^ 

>4 1 SCCtion 46 to confiscate their vehicles, 
Je \ Qth erri homeless. ive trespas- 

L; th « u §t ° U P s targeted in the Act were 'disrup » Qn 

C^^^ air and - in Nation to any lawtm radj oin- 
tth ^ in?K gaging in > ° r are about to engage in, on ^ by 
S t0 ^ e open air [do] there anything which * of 
> as h Ve ^ effect of intimidating those person 5 0 ^ ( 
>V. ^ deter them or any of them from ^f term ed 
< S I ^ W °rding, describing actions ^ poWers 
\ ^- on PaSS '' is cou P led with the granting or P ^ person 

V not hav reason able suspicion', without a warr • £0 
N ^ to be in the act of disrupting a ^ 

offence, a police officer needs only to be sat 
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eUt 5 



Hun 1 sa b ° teU ' r 0,a 
someone 'intends to commit' such an offenCe _ e of eO vir °^ 
clearly the main target of this clause but a r ^ a ct^ 
protesters could also commit a criminal °" e " perp etra * g* e 

Apart from identifying illegal acts and i ^ co0tt o 
public order clauses of the Act are concernC the rU ral fa ve' s ' 

movements of those who pose a threat to n0lTia • ,^ e s 

ludeorexpe ^ ^ l0 c^ 



Legal powers become available to exauw- 
and protesters from rural space. ^^ ^110^^ 
measures designed specifically to discoUrag g dicia ble. 80 Apo^ 
of movement perceived as large-scale, un P re f seC tioO 47 ' 
a movement from urban to rural areas. Un ^ ^ P ^ ^ 

for 



of 



officer of at least the rank of ^V^ ntend ^^bl^ eS ^ M 



SI LI1C laws, ^"l , 1 V 

direct people to leave the land 'if he K as °^ ^ a re * al ' 



Stla ^e Alliances 

, u P criminal Jus** 

> C res P^ts, the controls introduced by * alm0St erf* 
^been effective. Free outdoor raves ^^tc ^ 
!** and police have used their new pO**J» rf on taneou s 
5*» and arrest the organizers. In the ^^Ga*^ 
H > there are now .few licensed <fl**£ 
annual dance weekend . As Garth C**^ No dodg 

> 18) aske d-. 'What's the P°*/*£^ » ^ S 
J^no setting in fields. Above **>J .^ive 

transgressive , fficu itto^ 



Hi 



more persons, present on the land in the 0 P e ^' Ration ot * e p 0 li cC 
rave] to begin' . This section 
sion zone, an area within a 5 



the legislation has had on Trave n « 
**i som, .v,oHp«pes to the Act. m aS hed 



% t ! S ° me significant challenges to 



l °n a < 



believe that a rave might take place. ^_ not to 0 



constable may stop a person and orde ^ eI ^ precise^ ^stf** ^ 



direction of the suspected gathering. 



.5 # SlC 
discos * 

Apart from the measures introduced to ^j^itjoO ^ ^ 



itu 6 »vw o 4 . 

policing which was employed during tne ^ 
prevent secondary picketing. Here, it is apP 
event which may well prove ephemeral. 



on t v - - & r °up of New Age Travellers m ^ ke aC coun 

that the loci! authority had (Gu^ 
***y need for shelter and a modicum of * ^ 

cilP^cU 
.^dSngreception^ AcC ord 



Vt, l995) ' ^ 1999 7j : udge ruled again* 



New Age Travellers are also affected by the 0 r> *f ^ 

sory assemblies', which would include those $t d^ ^ 
ler circuit. These are gatherings which, u °, _ „ rcU pi er ° !fC of aW 
'likely to be held without the permission ' 



> eoC£ llit* 



excee 



d«h c 



or [to be conducted] in such a way as to ^ 
permission' or (b) (i) to 'cause serious disr ^ w ^ 
community* or (ii) to cause serious damage . & \ t of ^ ^ 



council , d JUU& . „ of coun 

<W? * h ich had refused a booking ot c 
^ an f or her daughte r s wedding £ * P , l999 ) 
* B "ough Council, Bristol County Court, v ^ gyF ; 
i r the ^: 'The truth is that as ^J^^&f^ 
V r ; a ^Ptions are made that large ^ ^ 
^>*le.' Findi that the wo men h**** treated by 
C ainSt ' ^ suggested that the way they bad* _ ^ wa y 
and the council was *in comp 

d*( 
that 



vent 



an e v 
sellers 



property of historical, architectural, archa f e asse sse 
importance. All these likelihoods have to 



police officer. 

These restrictions on movement and the 



staging 
to *e 



io lt,£ 



j. raS t to 1 

^ch";' U the c °uncil was 'in complete co^ ^ 

S^t^ ^P 16 ' the or § aniserS f 'Ire treated v re 
V„ P ° Se seri ^s risks of disorder, ^ that noma" 
kti ahs ° 00: 3). It is still safe to assume, ho* 
K f B «tish society. , min istr atio" t 



al 



X v lr ° nment al protesters as an 



^le certa inly failed. It is no 



its 
in 



If 



countryside by people who did not belong^^ e 
government's imagined rural community p*^ ^ 
stration of the strong state in action. There ^ bi n ^ e * 
the measures in the House of Commons a ° seosUS abo ^ f 
without modification, suggesting a broad con 
ginal, transgressive, and deviant quality o 
order legislation was supposed to affect. 



' live animal exports (incj^ been used « al 



V o ^ s , the new lega f poW ers have no ^ e0 vi^ - 0 
<T; d Effective. Britain's ^^1^^^ 
^ ^ r ^ b-fly had a high ^^^^ > 

i.- rural mi 



^ ta u° med y quiz Have I Got News for ^ 
ble ' The alliance of some of the rura 



Traveller*,***' *" 



0 

activists suggests that the former now perceive the 
™ral sanctuary to come from large-scale developments * „g 
^yside, f rom capital and the state> rather than fr*J by th e 

environmental protesters, whose deviance was amp'" j& 
government in making its case for the public order cW ^ ^ 

4 Act - Cle arly- there is no simple opposition betW 
middle-class and transgressive urban youth cultures. 

Conclusion 

Recent moves by the state against dissident and ^[^s, 
, Ch0 P revi °us conflicts over space, between ge" e tic e 
between sedentary and nomadic people. The Criming p 
Pubjc Order Act does not seem to me to be a ro^fj^ 
^ the New Ri ght alth h . t could be argU ed that * ^ 
™ r g°vernment occupies the same position on . t ^ 
Pectrum as the New Right on these issues. The confl' ^ 
he settled society and nomads is an enduring one an ■ 
ontrol of Gypsies has been a national policy object * g , J 
-New Age Travellers constitute a 

relatively new ^. sbt ^ 
2 the y only filling the role previously occupied by f b«n 

than P gCnerall y more "Lad* and ' thUS ' S< 

5* En § lish a "d Welsh Gypsies. Youth culture is a 

IT? ^ St3nle y Cohen '* now familiar litany 
f t YS ' m ° ds and rockers, and punks were on the ^ 
^ occupying a position similar to that of^R# 
t ? Carlier folk d -ils were not seen to warrant leg. ^ ^ 
^ronmental protests are in a tradition of P*»*3>* % 
S t0 Gerrard Wi «^anley and many have ^ j, 

s I C ° aliti0n > Uke °PP° si " on t0 CrUiSe me^ 
^ • w h h inyolved bQth tra PP m . . le : & 

dem 8 by y° Un g activi ^- and socially more * 
demonstrations. "sts fir 

Wh at brought a fairly disparate set of noncon**"^ ^ 
tether in J l99 ? Qs was the l as t Co^ ^ 
m a S 3ttempt t0 erect a strong boundary ^^jfi 
dm thus creating a problem of ^ ^ 

SS^** New Labour "has'produced a » > * W 
ParS ? Pr ° mise to legislate against traditional co / 
ZT y f0X " huntin g- government has been * ^ 
* Countryside Alliance, another loose coalition ^ 
ytHs about ' r eal country peop l e > an d rural trad** 1 ' 

Da vid Sibley 



'SlaT h ° m °geneous countryside which is reflected in the A99A 
4C 3nd ^ Countryside Alliances resistance to change a - 
He t^-Her att/mpts to resist social and 
*°tkin, bhment ' s taction to the movement ot tn : 
Vurf t0 P lod -ds in rural areas in the 1920s, Sff*^* 
and W in these inflicts are questions about English dem ty 
be C n ?° ngS and **» not belong where (parucularty 

\ re! mUGh bo "nd up with questions of class and ethnic ty 
^ cnl nt meas ures taken by central government to a 
P ° Siti0n of the countryside are not exceptional. 
Th g-standin g anxieties about social class and space. 
° f C tUres actions of New Labour indicate a cont nuaU 
Wh ich Practi Ces in a wider amme of territona con 
Snd C u CCted also at «!« street, where the homeless, begg 

are -P— d aS "^V^c^ 
S Varies, which represent the first defence^ 

< ^ from Balk J s However , in recent tf*^ 
V ^ mythical English countryside, British gO^nm be 
% si l d n ° jeco^e that social and moral values cann 
***** W class, by race, by generations, or geography 
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Politics: Animal Rights, 
Onanism, and Naturism 



I* 6 Seco "d World War the elements ofB^soc 
^ UP the of this section would barely b**«** 
eCCe Cl m 3 Stud y of British culture except as the mteres 

f IK o'r 8Ctarianism and animal ^° WerC f C °H notions 
, So nrn ; ganic truing was the preserve of cranks and n^ 
N ^ damage and preservation, while present m *** 
V e a rgely restr . cted P o the country, r0 - 

y k °fth n M UStrial a "d urban incursions and the st,U small sea 



to 



A^Z hK 1960s th e S e 
>i U V a ll me at least > t0 constitute not merely 
i>Ci en0mena but the basis of a 'new ■ * ^ 

% transformation, though, we need a mud 

Hh! COu *t 0 f cha _ tJ^JLhd of human be.ngs 



Hih. al acr. "formation, though, we neeu - 

: te > 0rs ^'^philosophers and other writers mBnt of 
C>^ ; blical -holars were concerned with * jjg^ 
N on e Sented ^ Genesis, and the results of ^ 0 ^ 
i> o? ^ ^ - a society where all 
\ Net si Vation -me from the Church. ^J^m 
\> ef ° nas summarized by Keith Thomas (B** ' ^ 
C k ^ * e biblical Fall, humans had lived in ha rm 
ky Xee I ° bab ly ate no meat. However, after the ? * J ed 

Uni O me m ° re difficult > P lantS WerC n ° TSt ofthis 
m G °d, and animals needed subduing A res* 
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C 

s 



the 



was the human ascendancy over animals from which the ^ 
ultimate power over those animals could be <k d *7 n0 > 
7k ° the ° ld T ^tament, humans were carnivorous and 
^ha V10 ur in the Bible questioned the eating of meat. ■ 
Although, as Joan Thirsk (Thirsk 1997) has shown, & 
72 WeI1 - atte ^d cases of vegetarianism in Britain dating* ^ 
2 S ' tt 7 as 01 % in the eighteenth century that 
*■ morality of using animals as food were raised. A Uh** ^ 
don C ° nCerns ab °ut the matter, and a shift in cooking ^ 
ZT^i therefore gently not 'bloody'^ h3 of * 

Potion can be discovered until the late nineteenth 
a ve ? n ° meat as P a « °f ^ normal diet T***^* 
a non Sm min ° rit y who believed in the benefits to the. 
^n-meat diet. The Vegetarian Society was founded 0 f a 

PonT Umil the 1880s a " d 1890s that there were 

Popular movemem At th . s t . me> iecmres were giv^ f 

which r t! and 3 nUmb£r of -getarian restaurants were ^ , 
gan ZatIons ^ ^ Humanitar . an ^ als0 beg » K 

mov "I" 15 " 1 Wkh isSUes of-imal welfare as well as ^ 
twentiel W3S t0 have considerable significance * 
w ^th century (Kean 1995). . 
the ™ § V hiS WWe °f vegetarianism had little 
Se ond W k h3d three mai " a -as in common ^ 
Zll War experience. First was the coincide* « * ' ^ 
in wS Wi * 3 more cosmopolitan society. The # 
Whle VC§etaria nism were found were within tbcj^^ 
on a r mi f ramS had bought -uthern European tb e 
Secot frUitS t0 3 Bri ^ wedded to an 

-g tar" 38 3 " earl y -cognition of the ecological ^ ^ 
g r lanism ^ g^ t of the 

P pie" Vegeta " an *«s as a way of feeding 

°u Pr ° Vlding ^ nldJ^^ 

especially y 7^ vegetarianism, as Hjla* d 0 
lat e twenti 1 d by wom en-again something *P 

Thin k CCntUr y < Kean 1995 )' l, e l c«< J.'- 

the welf gh ° U ; this Penod, there developed a P a ^ e e e<V 
2 V E r °/ animak Du ™g *e first half of the rf * 

-n inu n a f a nd H Was SCen aS ' the hdl ° f ^ ni>i> 
com m ! n 7 Wam ° n Persecution of birds [an d * ( of > 
C * E -n Queen Victoria, in 1868, *** & * 
C E "8 llsh «e inclined to be more cruel to an^ a 

Lil >daMerrick s 



°ther civ1 . 

% ? na tions are'. Despite this, a humane movement was 
* Ct u r ™ ch ^d to the founding of the Society for the Prevention 
^Utnber f Animals in 1824 ' Throughout the nineteenth century 
a ^al s a ; n L ew organizations were formed to provide support lor 
eCe ^ry TK rC WCre * national organisations by the turn ot 
Hem f I ihese movements should be seen within a wide mov 
%ate a sh ? ial reform tog the period, but they also demon- 
3ttkudes to animals. The Victorian sentimentahty 
S %s tn d t0 k ittens and birds as well as children, and man 
V Wa ° P ro tect the weak, increasingly seen to include animaK 
\H tQ J ) however, no question that animals were in any sense 
The 7 were protected because they were sub 
Sal D / rCSult > meat eating continued to be an acceptably ptf 
So r P s r Ction ' so long as no excess cruelty was used m the 
H Betw ee n of *e animals (see Ritvo 1987). 

I, 19008 and 1960s the well-established £8jg 
d °Cn 6 t0 C °P e with bo* animal welfare and diet issues 

° rgani2ati0nS WCre f0Und£d U f^SnS 
} ter m an fy ' Probabl y *e most influential of these 
J f CaSt - ^ the Soil Association. Founded m 1 46 
> th Ba lfour, it grew QUt Qf 'humus-farming. 

C als ^ral products should be used to 
>gical n emed a lib eral dose of pre-war 'crank ideas a 
> ll atUfe ° f *e soil and remained a fringe organ^n 
l\ S f ; tainted with gibes about 'muck and 
> to i afte r the mid . 19 g 60s many of me se older organ^ 
ot and C ° tradi tional for a new generation, and, ^ 
>< ^ d -^80s, fourteen national, loosely 
C^ter K C Created (Gamer 1993: 42). Alongside, and p 
e S C an - the increase in number of national ocff^ 
S by the e T dati on of local groups, with perhaps 300 m . 
t N e e f l y l99Qs {J mQSt diffic ult to quant a 

^ > gel ^ 8Cneral PuWic who do not belong to any g 
\>- 1? 1 ° r s Pecific aim, While the numbers « ^ 
V Pte ^ ngth of ^s kind of feeling reveals itsel 

cl I ■ 38 ^ the furore over the Body Shop s N ^ ^ 
V >^m T Which ^itially backfired but soon «*» rf 

^ C d ket Chains making the same claims for rang 
'C SOtls f 0 rprodu cts. u loose ly call 

leases in what we might fhe 
Hil gr ° u P s are relatively stra, g ht ^ d t0 be set 

^ider 7 "^o^ments, as I have said, tend neS 
atte *pt at moral reform, while the po*i 

Green 
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fi the I? 605, 

reflect the growth of environmental consciousness. Since ^ 

questions about human duties to preserve nature and th 

7 of hu mans to nature have been growing. According ^ 

Pepper the Green movement has reformulated the co« j 

value that humans are separate from nature (so that natur ^ ^ 

should be exploited and dominated for human benefit an ^) 

a 7 ° f nature > or scientific laws, should be used to exp ° flatl]r£ 
» f ^our of insisting that humans are part of nature; tn t0 
r be P fote «ed and respected for itself, regardless oi 0 f 
humans; and that the laws of nature like the carrying *P ^ 

n « earth must be obeyed, even when they mean Brnj» ^ # 
behav 10ur (Pepper 1996; n) prom herej theorizing abou^ jfl 

re of animals amongst philosophers, social sC1 , rigfl ts f 
^,on mentalists has kd to P a m ^ nts aboU t anif 1 / be d W 
°PP°sed to animal welfare. Th* movement is weU *> & 
Gamer. He distinguishes a 'continuum of views gra*** o0gh t ' 
0 *e moral recognition their exponents consider * 

-d to animals'. These move from those who 
I" 1 have no moral status, through the orthodoxy ^ 
h ° p me m ° ral st atus but are inferior to humans. Garner g tb 
mt ° those who argue that although animals are * a 
J* any signifi cant inte ^ t and those tho say that £^ 
J ! 311 mteres t ^ not suffering, this can and should be ,0 
^ promo te the greater good of humans, who f b ^°> 
«PUS Finally there are those challenges to the ord**** 
m A mal s °f ^me kind (Garner 1993: 10). ^ & 

issue nU of Philosophers have, since the f>° 

^^3- cm be seen to occupy two vet \%^ 

Singer 1 * Wavs stiU most ^P 0 ^ o75 (Sing^ S 
rem "' ^ Animal Lib ^n, published in 1975 i ^ 

counr ^ ^ 3nimals in *e avoidance of pain and b« ^ * 
is I" 35 much a * the comparable interests as human ■ ^ 
black?/ 0 denyin * the s P-if- claims of, for exa^, H <- 
W 3nd »*«) and is therefore 

aUons "I"* l3St anal y-. does concede that ^ * V. > 

"gins) r f r e animais ' are sub ° rdinat : Tom <;> 

that t , hUmans ' This Possibility is denied by ^ ^ fA 
(Relan ,1 ^ < R eg a " ^^) and The Case fir J ^ 

then rh gan ar S ues th at if a creature has > 

tha < creature possesses rights akin to V*d r ^ 

"ndaMerricks 



Cf eatu re 1 

Vt Th° intriMic valu e. and is worth dignity and deserves 
Mj b et , C lo g ic of Regan's position, which he does not deny, 

"V . end °f animal husbandry in any recognizable form. 
So Us T mCntS were in large part a response to the first signs 
>t o u ' t ,° Vable disturbances in the natural world which had an 
Sft Tk the minorit y cultures of vegetarianism and organ* 

* di * l9 fi ,? Ublicati °n of Rachel Carson's Silent Spring in Eng- 
^ely Use 6 , 3 < c **>n 1963) raised concern about the effects of the 
Vfe P* DDT on the food chain. A year later, Ammal 
IXg Ruth Harrison (Harrison 1964) went some way 
Sb^^ies of the new production methods which 
S ^PreaH u inCreased ^amities and low prices of meat. The* 
Sa C th * e Uneas e already felt by a minority of the popula- 
h M ° re im^ 6 f °° d We eat to a much wider public. 

w,? e ha ve SP llfe st Yles and the youth counter-culture, in 
> only ^ ^getarians were a tiny minority of the pop*** 
Niate ° o °' 00 0 People registered as such for rationing Th 
J> cal]n ° s ^ar growth was slow, but by the late ^ th 
v he W thCmSelves -getarians reached nearly a 
N t°u, eCadeS ^ -s enormous and the numb- °f 
t ^ ^ T td from over a million in 1980 to 2.5 m ^ 
>C as ° e f tHe Potion). More significant still 

y rT aS am ° ng V ° Un S middle ' ClaSS ^7 nart of both 
C elIi °n £ g men and women food represented a pa rt o 

C^ted ! a P ° sitiv e assertion of a new and more sp 

V °^ w T S ° me ^es naive notions of a more natura 
C> 0 !? rld - When, for instance, the Krishna C^^. 
0 kS L ° ndon -staurant in the late l^s ' C 
\S i r tUality With the Katies (who in 

\S blow ' 3nd 'P ure ' food free from any anima _ 
l5 ;S 0p ^as that , ^ not charge-nless the ust nfor 

^ y °Uth M Pe^ct combination of rebellion and rej e 
\ S >°rl d H ; f ^er, it quickly moved outside • the f lnfini ty 

in ^ est London. Peter Dedman, founder 
V t6r C u ght0n > an enormously successful bu 0**^ ^ 
T. C firSt Glastonbury Festival. 'It ^ aU b^ yoU 

V > abl e main thi ng was that it had to be cheap, 

ChUm ° ut hu §e quantities of cheap and 
C h c 0u Cnt 19 95: 164) frorn the 

^ of ^^-eulture transformed vegetarianism * 

fCW odd characters eating nut cutlets m ^ 
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estaurants to something approaching a mass movement, 
™°ng the young. The success of fashionable health food \ * 

1 5 and sho P s like Cranks and Infinity Foods marked the ^ 
^ Personal idiosyncrasy to acceptance of whole fo°^W 

2 mains trearn, then a highly visible position. However, it ^ 
y Aat. If conversion' to vegetarianism was for it 
r ° St ' 3 fash ionable and even temporary phase, to 
Resented a statement about the whole of their P«s° n ^ b0 |e » 

o trace this movement in terms of 'mass support as } \ 
remely difficult. For most the change was an 

intense ,f. 

Z' ^ an al ™st religious sense of discovery ^ 

d s overy leading to personal solutions. Some simply &f M 

bl m ° re fas hionable term 'downsized', ^f '^ 

n wTr 6 Sl ° gan - as th ose who could left their jobs to ^ 

hZ f? Yk in 46 ^untryside. In families or laigPj ^ V 

wa 55 f ^ WCSt ° f Bri ^ especially the Welsh ^ 
w s c h . Thdr mot . ves wer / s . and understand 

panted to escape the pressures and pollution of «*«f ^ 
Und t ^ headed ins ^ad for the rural. The price of lt 
London house easily bought an alternative rural idyll: a * ^ ^ 
he? h l3nd to g^w fruit and vegetables for the gjoj ^ 

" ;t in§ f arOUnd f ° r « Po-iblY go- ^ 
cover , CP f ° r W °° l N ° m °re meat full of hofl*»*J . ^ & 
ofT m PCStiddes and herbicides, fruit ripened art fi ^ 
most m ° re fact0f y far ming. By eonviction, and * 
fil^ency amateurs were vegetarian; ^V^J 
hu ma CXPenSiVe to P-duce on a very small scale. * ^ 
couW '"J 3V0Ur Would P-ide food and clothing ^ < 
c ure" 01 bC gf0Wn Could ^ exchanged, and, of c£ ^ 
amu I 38 An essential part of the dream ^ J* 

?CLT aj fr0m the a "ractions of television f ^.«* 
goon n f I, W ° Uld rediscove r itself, all would work ^ 
ould EvCn the sanest child could be allocated £ J 

yl US U% m This is *e ideal presented » 
Se y v r Ur m Writin g s and it sounded extrao*^^ 
prcT ; T d 1973). In this view, to know < 

win" *T brCakfast egg, to have watched fruit n P e p0 l> a 

deck J, me com munes went even further ^ 
the W C ° mmUnistic Styles in which all was held ^ 

necel " f ° r * H °wever, for those accustomed to ^ 
Sary Sl0w Pace of rural life came hard. Beyond aU 

Lin <laMerricks 



Se ^sufBc? e ° miC reaHtv of the twentieth century and many found 
^sented ^ Unat tainable dream. For the few the solution was 
^liv e 0 ff SOrn e ease-write an account of the whole process 
% Or Pr ° Ceeds - T his was the tip of the 'hippy capitalist 
>e a Nations, l ike Brighton's Infinity Foods, managed to 
S, as C f K SSfUl business f rom the lifestyle politics. For most 

eir holi da ! Sma11 ad s in magazines like Resurgence show, with 
ar °M era r ° n °rg a nic smallholdings, circle dancing classes, and 
■ T ° other, * Was the converted preaching to the converted. 
>i Cal t 0nVerSi ° n meant extending the logic of the ««J 
>4 k °; Cti0n ' U P° n inversion' these individuals if he 
N, lo^ ^organization, joined one that was likely to be 
S«hk* Zed ' and often underground. However, even given 
w? e Cr ' WC ca « *etch in an outline of political change. Th 
>A ?J? the growth in interest and concern for ^ 
JN . 6 CVel ^ to eat the flesh of animals is ob^ouslya 
K C 9 h fi e filing of animals, but this did not necessarily meg 

! e Vta I 0S atle ^, that any connection was ma 
C A Wa s ? malS and not eating them. The membership of ^ 
>Cr the 1960s, hugely greater than the number o 
>in ! ! r eXa - P le. What scorns to have happened is t at * 
t >4 re"? 6 ^les led to a wider awareness of the k 

C< ecoIogists were ' and had hee r m ^ r% 

C §etle ta2 tWeen People and the 'natural world, i 
^^'.^ooled'in'cND and the anri-V^^ 

Peace hal- methods adopted by generations 
C 9t began aCtlVists see med worthless and outdated 

^ Cmer g e - the 1970s as a result of these ^ v 
«N : to ! al dec -ons was a complex (and heady) of 

^ fi Parate *e constituents of this brew sine ma] f 
C We • e old - categories of political or soc^ 

\ >0H ; ^at I will cdl 'naturism' is a co^^ 

\ 6 Ce %a', green idCaS ' 3nd y° Uth C ° Unter "^ 1 e 1960s, of 
S. % dir n ° tion > de rived originally from the late 
\ * e ver aCtion - This began as simply a 'meth° 
C" S ^4 the P ea « camps of the 1980s, and espe ^ ? ^ 

& <v ^ Greenha m Common, changed the definition 
k \ ^"^(1996): 

>'^ s W l0pe ^ P hvsical obst ™ ction and ^rorg^' 
N 7 ^ > J 'mpulse with a positive effort at com*^ 8^. 
Si i, 0 Produce the kind of situation witnessed 
3St ^ndon [the protest against the MH 

Green 



ommunity of resistance", a form of communal protest honed 
Jumble of H ve experience and faith. 

* , C n ° ti0n of a 'community of resistance' with its n e 
p Ul 7 rCS ' and ways of life is cen tral to the new rvvf* * 
, d , ltS 0ri ^s lie in the wish to 'drop out' already refer* ^ 
2 , ditfCrence was the notion that resistance was n 

matter of 'sorting out your head' but of con ^ 
u Aonty. The origins of this, in turn, lie in ^dd^fio* 
hp T d move ^nt of the 1970s, by increasing opP^ 1 ^ 
ne : auth orities including the police. This culminated m * 
° us battle of the Beanfidd , in 19g5 wher£ the police>^ henge , 
*e group of New Age Travellers off the roads around S ^ 
with T° 3rreSt SOme and to (apparently) disable the* 
^ h a level of force that many, even some who ha ^ , y 

lotion of the Peace Convoy, 6*** C ° 
^acceptable. ^1 
Jhe fee f estivals moyement ^ neW n*f*&ii* 

Bri2 fun ' Sc ^BWS, the news-sheet puW** ^ f^t 
and p gr ° Up Justice > § iv « a weekly listing under th igS , * 
^ Protest' which includes illegal free festivals, 
Sen aPPCals for -PPort and announcements <*»£«f 
came f d0nS ' However > other elements which are J* ^ fr 

feL the 19705 m ° vement - The ' cuiturar f ^' h ; 

acrol K r c Vement ' es P eda % « expressed in ^ft^ 
m r 3nd Suffolk during the 1970s, had I a ^ ^ 

Enlh f V ,! eW ° f the -unhide. A compound of ^ ^ 
abot mUSic > and a ragbag of vaguely my* * ^ 
Deibe 03 ? 6, k f ° Und * Session in the °*fj tV**t 

Cy y t taken from Blake ' via the ' Albi ° n Fr 1 P K 

land and , ° f Ae earK / 1970s " the n ° ti ° n ' » 

not!" ^ C ° Untr y^ of England a particular ^ 

S^I^ h -ver simpfy tJ+f»£*# 
a lt s ' whatever politics functions here mtn a 

<*S / rejeCtion of technology, a con***** 
Alon f thr ° U § h 3 P arod Y of history' (McKay ^ ><J 
«» -tions of 'ca»^^$, 
°ther chL * e gr3dual Pohticization of the 
sifinifirT 8 Were taki "g P^ce which were to W th e , 

growth f mly cen tred around animal rights, an a r 
8 ° Wth of much more politically active and violent gr 
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Stifle Pv ntin § (hunt saboteurs) and the use of animals for 
Ss e " Perime nt (the Animal Liberation Front). Again both 
Hod, d ° Ut of an impatience with the constitutional 
jMnst Cn , ^ long-established organizations like the League 
R *CA. 1 S Ports, various anti-vivisection groups, and the 

Was Ae issue of roads which brought these groups 

Ss X r iaUy ar ° Und the Cam P a ^ t0 preVCnt \ r r in 
\ K ^e nsion th J d Down near Winchester m 

the Ea J^gn had been started by local groups and by Fnends 
V £ March 1992 a new element entered the p-ctur ' 
? V L hC °° n g as g-w out of what McKay sees as be 
n ^ T° n fdt with the established environmental pres 
>Z* th * time ' (McKay 1996: 136). However they also 
\if COnsciou % and sometimes unconsciously on an 

> fr 0rn f-ng, and even the ALF. Their notions rf 
I Mil f 6 frCe festiv ^ ^irs, and the New Age Travels 
de < K r ° m 3 Pe-ived failure of conventional 
Sin er e s b / defeats of the 1980s when even the strong^ 
CT ed Unab le - survive government attack ^ 
° tCd in deep ecology, animal nghts, 

fnre of the Dongas and others to prevent the 
O k M3 ' ° r ^ that matter the Mil extens.or ^ 

V>ayo u hC SUmmer of 1997 more people b** 
How 8 r ° ad Poster, was, than knew who was H 
^ * Z7' this - only the most at 
%N the mUch larger change. At Twyford Down 

ke ^^id P^ ? C ° nfron * d the Unlikdy ^Cwasto 
\ tC 4 al ° n § sid e Padlocked eco-warriors. Th, w ^ 
V? 4 e 8 StiU at *e protests against live amrnal expo 
^ Hot HngJd in 199/5. Here, 

Sh Spri ^ 2 Was able to claim at least temporary 
\>> 5 I 1 " 5 ' al *ou g h the government had not b 
, ^ ma J°r ferry companies had stopped carrying 

\t a lS te a f ed that despite its high profile 
V ^ Ce „ ° f Verity phenomenon. If one means ^ 
\ > S * ^ tru e; Wver, there are more rf 
Sr r this hard core is simply the 'advance gu ^ 

Chan ges. The question of food, for example- ^ 
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I negative and Positive sense, had become a major ?oU«^ , t 

«sue since the late 1970s. Doubts about factory far*** 

m centred around the production of battery eggs a^^d 

cmckens, which combined inhumane conditions with an > fJ 

of salmonella poisoning. The debate intensified when ^ 

2 P Cat !° nS ° f the cattle disease BSE began to be real^ ly 
pnng of 1995 . Sim . larly conc£rn) com . ng fifst from Carson ^ ^ 

(Carson 1963) attack on DDT but continuing throug j 
990s with worries about the genetic modification of a „d 

Z7u 3bOUt the safet y of food products even to * 
vegetables. F 

th^ 8 ^ 17 ' 38 1 have alre ady suggested, one response to* 
J* huge growth in the number ofvegetarians since the [Q ei t 
^ever, it Was ^ ^ the g numbers wh o rd^M 

T*fr*Z bUt that g eneral P a «ems of consumption ^ f 
*»» Warde has shown, what he calls 'menu phi*** 0 < ^ ^ 
3 §r ° u P s eating vegetarian dishes as part <*°f?^ 
g 2T en0rmou % a fact recognized by the growth of ^ ufe 

m main ^am cooking and women's 
Warde 1997: 48 _ 8g) A « t can be see n * «r 

^ d -Pread p ub l ic ^ and national ly for the** , ^ 

oadsS lnSt ^ animal exports (Howkins and Met*** 
r ° ads (Howkins and Merricks 1997). , 

A final element in relation to the more general apPf ,^ 
-°vem en ts arises f rom their concern with the land, * rf *J 
far 1 ,r0nicaUv wi * Englishness, although 

fie ° Ved fr ° m its ^1 manifestations. As Linda &* 0 f I* 5 
(Gul neW "Cents' in the Guardian in the sum* 
^ardian, 3 J Une 1995) . [¥ 

Seal t 3 S6nSe ° f 3 reclaimi ng °f Englishness, a I Je 

Level r tCSt m ° Vemen ^ of the English Civil War, the o 

CLc k • At S ° me P-tests one spies the ^ 
Partv LP Wrenched awa y a t last from the hands of the 

y and forked as the Union Jill in rainbow colours- . v ]/ 

^* its mixture of animal rights, defence of the $ 
ism IT Simple life P ersonal Politics, sometime 5 *^ 

ent Da „ • " Pr ° blem ^ remain in evaluating these & f fe d a 
to^and V" tCrmS ° f co -entional analysis. The * ^ ^ 
they " J" 1011 Redfern ( B ™ and Redfern 1**>^> 
eons! 3 diStinCdve shift - *e field of poli** & 
nstltu enc les and new issues. But less than five 1^ 
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H ^ZJT hdght of the live animal exports campaign, this 
l S J* lo °ks premature. That does not mean no change has 
tec °rdedi e ' In 19 "' within w eeks of the lowest turn-out ever 
8, ° 00 -lOoL a P arli amentary election, something in the region* 
° fLo Wn ' epres entatives of the new politics took over the City 
Y Politic k P ° Sters ' *eir costumes, and their "party and pro- 
t ,9 «0. a 5° re aU the hallmarks of the underground politic* ol 
S«C d l " 0s - They were brought there through the We* 
^ ^ technology and Albion, of tribahsm and 
% 0 at . ' Su §gests that any analysis which dismisses this gro V 

C 'tS peril J J 
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on. y to works cited directly in the text. The ^published 
^the bi J ^ormous. Readers wanting further informanon 
N ^ gra P h 'es in these and other works. 

cNe^-nd Redfern> s . mon (i996)> . Th£ po)itics of Animal Rig** 

0^(1963^.;^^^, 215. 
^i, Rl (199,; 1 Sprin S' Harmondsworth: Penguin. hes ter 
Press iW ^' Po!iti " MomUty ' Manch£Ste 
^BC B (1995) - S, «« o/ Life: The British Way of Eating since 10, 

°Dil nS ' A -. l ^t Animl Ma ^nes, London: Vincent Stuart. ^ 
^ ^ Merricks, L. ( 19 96), 'Dewy Eyed Veal Q*~*? 

"WhCod Men of Science^ *e ^ ^ 
, C (1996 ^ t0 ^section", History Workshop Journal 0- ^ 

XS : Vers ° Acts ofBemty: Cultum of 

£l^ l9 5 ) i der,, B"vir 0 nme„tali,m, London: toff^^BW*- 
^ Lo Therein: Animal Rights and Ennronnten 

X X ^ c as , g6les: University of California Press. ity of 

V, J«a Pr es , e/0 ^"ima( R #£s , Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

^ *»* The English and Other Create * * 

Sr >^, T[dgt ' Mass - : Harvard UniverSity Pre f , issues 51-100 
Si <' 1 a »d S , ' de St ^v the Direct Action ^ff^ fPtoiv M « nd 

tSL ? 983 ), ' London: Faber - a«L'i inhume 10 

N A 0 " 7 ). t r ° Ugh: Thorsons - i Black D-* 10 tHC 

%y ^ miVe Culture: A History from ** ^ 
■ Oxford University Press. 
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lS± ° 983) ' Man and ^ N ^ral World: Changing m*> 

Col t (1 " 7) ' Option, Food and Taste: Culinary 
Com modlty Cuhure> London; 
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Jj ains t Enclosure: Rethinking 
Cu ^tural Commons 



Co *mons 



Let' 

B ut to"* 1 " "° en croachment upon our Lane to be, 
0 re Pel such Tyranny let's ever now agree 
(anti-enclosure ballad from Nottingham; 
k. quoted in Thompson 1991: 125) 

i 4 S' t I 

C dfesse d in black descended from <**j££| I 

H >w l h T ham C — in would have no 

V V if n Tgt implications. 'London . . ■ ric I 

( V C P a 6 ? le had reasserted their right to use ^ 

° P P° sed conversion into pnva « P 
S > i r 125) ' These > and similar acts of local res 
S f> la J° U ^r y> were the closing sk irmishes a g ie , 

\ M98 3 4 S a «ers of England success' ully » m 

C V 1 e C 8)> * "*» clear that the major battle had .b 

VNti^^that the commons had supp° r , j ea n- 

vCl* animals and gather fl^JJU* 
tJJV ^ been displaced by an ^ ensi ve system of cap 
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" s pt 

^st d be ^ n *» * e i5oos under th i T ^Tup i 

nback edbyanActofParUament,bough t P 

.-.♦EncU* ure 



, had been communally worked for generations and c 
" m o pa StUres for imens . ve to service the bu 8 des . 

ng tex tlle industry The offidally appo . nted commiss>o^ outthe 
ended on villages with account books in hand, parcelling 
^mmon S into neat orderly rectangles, each with a F, 
^ner cancelling all past relationships and mutual oU*^ 
™ replacing reciprocity with hourly wages (Rift* l " ' 
Vl %ers had become labourers. ^ 
J n N ° ^passing' notices did not put an end to strugg 
S famUieS > man y listing on pitifully low a „d 

s rl t0 SUPPlCmem their diet b y P° achin S gamC a v" ana< 
^m ping fruit ftom orchards> and ? the h . storic footpad a ; £ . 

0^ W f re StU1 USed > with or without the consent o 
°;ners whose p r0 p m y they crossed . Nor were ^ ^ 

o the countryside. Disputes over what constituted pd* * 

" Sh ° Uld be u*d were a constant feature of life * *rf 
ST S " ° emands for P"-cy and propriety were * ^ 
L • u g3inSt P °P ular d aims, from local arguments o 

T u^" 5 t0 incide ^s with a more general ^ tb e 

back % ° n ° f roval P a *s that stretched from StJ*» q{ & 

ent o° f WhitehaU t0 ^ Pa * was a particular b° 
Ken 0 1774 ' °- Ueen Proline had erected a ^ 
^ 'ngton Gardens with servants placed at the differ^ pofI e 

1637 ? } " yde Park > which Charles I had given to by t 
ash; th K °, Ugh °P en f -mally, was used almost 

^-nable and well-to do, who rode out along ^ 
su m T §S t0 ° k the air - *eir carriages around ^ ^ * 
facTT CVeningS ' The te nsion between de jure 
T h Cl0SUre *e to a head in 1866 with the affair of d* ^ 

cantlv yCar ' 3n dectoral R eform Bill, which * oU ^ tio gd< 
ndy e xtended ^ ^ *p*S ^ 

ss^st-* country - in L ° ndon '^>^ 

Protest n mtention °f marching to Hyde Pa* p a rk 
t 1 1 ; aUy Th ° Ugh finally open to the P^V f 
d I dd .y ^d by middle-class Londoners as . P 
mas m 3Slde f ° r Selves and their families . . • ^ K 
?C^? gS bdng hdd th -e filled them with M» ^ 
*Z 1966: P ^ the day of the t*£ ^ , 

retary ^ closed on the orders J * d 

section Tu the Crowd refused to accept this, P ^ ■ 
in the n ^ ^ and ^ered the Park, trai»P^ ^ 
the Process. Although no one was hurt, 'respect 
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>Ue datr ,. , 
J iSsc arcelv mVasion °f 'roughs'. As a later commentator noted, 
>*d in i T° much to sa y that the fall of the Park railings did for 
Wr^ 1866 ^at the fall of the Bastille did for France in 
\ of the 7! e r WUson 1966: p. xxvi). Matthew Arnold, the eldest 
>We r f , b § Public school headmaster Thomas Arnold, 
>W V ° ice to establishment fears in his influential book 
%s Published three years later. In a passage that 

N of a ' ma § es of a monster emerging from the mud at the 
Kf p a dee P lake he presented the destruction of the raihngs 
C V h TT that working class which, raw and hatf- 
E^-'a d ° ng hin half-hidden had now issued 'ftom « ^ 

\ k C t im : d its * ° f ' meeting where ir like ; 0 ) S 

4 Vd h ; breaki ng what it likes' (Arnold 1966: 105). ^ 
H ar he this assertiveness leading inevitably to bloody 
■ S SU p D he Ur ^d those in power to help 
' St va ? rting the ^eat men of culture' in their effort^ 
>C ' Car ^g from one end of society to the other, 
C> not!?' the best ideas' (Arnold 1966: 70). 
Nd cul He first ^o see the diffusion of common know* 
Si r < ! Experience as a way of W"f*££Z 
V 3 na « 0na , 1 had argued, in the 1 830s, the principal rea so 
Po X , 0 ° ^rt gallery> to everyone> in the heart £~ 

C>rs of m u ent the bonds of union between the n her 
H V Q T the sta ^ so that each can take pleasure » ^ 

kS 0 > u rn as th e cen tur y wore on and pro 

CN^ 0n CUltUr al sites-museums, libraries, ed* 

S S t n t0 a U and paid for out of P^opy.^ 

^S^* fr0m th£ Gre3t ExWbiti °^ Kensington 
% ^thjiT^g a cluster of public museums in Kens , j 

^ ^ ^ Th ~ ^Te Cral 

\>^1 dlatel y- in the 1850s, followed by the ^ 
\N the ^ a nd the Science Museum (1907). NeW^ g ^ 
V! Ga Uerv i 031 Galler y. with the opening of the 
V ^ H n m 1 «*. and the Tate Gallery (funded by f ^ 
SS p at y Tat£ ) ^ 1897. These structures were : par 
>>d e 4 at ernal istic project . It set out to P'f 
\ ? Ct ° f the ^tural commons whilst disp^ng 
K< 7t landings of common d*0j ^ jch is 
S N insisted - ■> «>mmon culture is ^ ^ 

S ^ o ' C and redefined by the collective pract ^ 
Pas %el , in Which va l"es framed by the few 

Iy Hved by the many. For this he 445 
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culture in common"' (Eagleton 2000: 119). Its organizer ^ 
r? nght t0 de fine what counted as 'great things' or use * fy 

fl ge and to arrange their classification and display The 
people who entered these new symbolic spaces did . » ' ^ 
invited to a cultural feast prepared in kitchens hidden from ^ 
Arnold s telling phrase making prevail' suggests, creating 
c ulture in common' was as much an act of aggression a J q{ al ) 
„ g ° 0dwi11 - ^ required shared cultural spaces to be cle ' h£ 
approved structures and unregulated activities and can ^ ^ 
n^ors blue pencil and the policeman's truncheon £ a l s o 
11 SCr ; ant ' s Pining skills and the missionary's ardou ■ 
su med command over central systems of commune" ^ 
As Oxford Professor of Poetry and a tootf****^ e 
n Pector, Arnold thought mostly in terms of 
^ or .and the promotion of literature. But by the ^'^n * 

a^" % u aPPeaied - m ° re P***»" obserVerS M nte^ 
c f? that a cu ltural commons capable of meeting <■<* ic a- 

tbnt 10nS ^ bC be " er ° r g anized arOUnd f ° rmS , 
ased 0n electrical flows rather than printing pl ate ' 

£ lectric Affinities 

£ 'JO June 1837) William IV had signed the patent ^ 

Z Co °ke and Charles Wheatstone the right t ^ , 
sa^ CtriC telegra P h - However, their coding ^ b ? 

ge proved cumbersome and was eventually ^ & 

Mor 6 ° f dots and dashes devised by the A* ^ r 

ste wu Spring of 184 <> when he successfully ^ 
Co 8 l What h3th God wrought?' the 40 miles **» * 

° m U t m Was hington to a receiving station in * . 

^Poraries Were in no doubt ^ ^ usher ed >»* „ r *J 

tsT" communicated by letters, pj* ^ J 

sent a f ? WCrS C ° uld now b e translated into his dig ^ * 
acl I SCS d ° Wn the g^at network of wires d* tf 
on landsca P- Communication was uncoup^ be <f 
? n ° bnger ma "ered if the wheels ^Lo^\ 
lo bbcked Ac -ad. Telegraphic n**< *cl< 

w^rr aneously over rough ™ ain yj ^ 

able 1 of distance had been defea^ ^ 

ThC tdegra Ph held out the promise that the social 
Gr ahamMurdock 



*"* of / dlas P°ra could be repaired and a new, more inclusive, 
> Ve **** forged. It seemed to offer the prospect of a 
%nrw nVerSation to which everyone could contribute. The 
y Ol^* Ma ^» e g^eted the idea of building this new, 
>V 8 ? y m ° dern > cultural commons with undisguised 
k % foiin J ?, ming that * ne arfy all our vast and widespread popu- 
r a C 0 7 b0und together ... by a Telegraph and Lighted 
T'«N E ;° f diligence and sympathy, that renders us emphatic- 

this d ; LE " eve rywhere' (quoted in Czitrom 1982: 10). 
>rol e >tic impetus was at odds with the telegraph s 
Providing a communicative infrastructure 
I T<?* the b -eacratized state. As the National T*ff°£ 
^ banian noted in 1853, just seven year 
i r S lau *ch; At its very birth, the . . . system became 
N ^ en ° f — erce' (quoted in Standage 1998 5 
N P ? ical Crests decided which points 
W > a Whi * left unserved, and set the price of send-ng 
C %in d d that most -dinary people could only 
of c l H n T 2" Urgencies or on special occasions. As a lett 

J3 7l) ion available only to the rich' (quoted >n M 

'Ol^ eom'mons had been «>mp«^ 
V B « Tory Prime Minister Lord *B*»T 

n ° f Electric al Engineers that the 

V i;? ind Up ° n - g- at P 1 -' Whe ^a an ud^e 
Policy l d ° ne - and hear everything that is ^ J ts 

S < W 18 PUfSUed 3t ed o ^en- 

VJ* V ' m Morus 1^6: 339). He saw no need J* 

SH ta'?^ ° f g-rnments, fin for 
, ^ Ending news agencies. By then it was 

\St! Ve th ' S C ° r P°rate annexation observers began to 1** £ 
X C <e ? in Which to pursue the ** f the 

>i' Man V Axed on the emerging *^fj ed * 
\S ea * r °f wireless which Marconi had demons ** ^ g 
N^O enthusiasts of the telephone saw it f^L, v 
>\<ty *»* and news rather than ^ 
N ' ^scril L ° ndon magazine Nfl«« noted m ^ 
K> fo w °, n to - enterprising individual , 
\ to work this vein, we can 

Sr! 3 8aU °P J' ust 35 W deSirC ' Sard wi* »» 
pre ne Urs fa London did come for*** 0 
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'eletrophone' service that offered relays of music but it 
Popular as they had hoped. Founded in 1894, the *f«*d 
^mpany had only 47 subscribers at the end of its firsI Lp* 
operations and only 600 at the end of its first decade. The a ^ 
Messenger (Telephon Hirmondo) launched the previous J ^ 
3ther more successful. Within five years it was delivering ^ 
^rvice of news, music, and talk to 6,000 subscribers in an # 
Bu dapest. It was concdved ^ mn as a vertica l distnbu" ^ 
ork. Subscribers could access the programming but " jj, jj> » 
" 0t ^ t0 each other. It was still operating in 1918 ' ^ M 
^ diminished state. As late as 1922, when radio broa 
Z S 3lread y ^coming the preferred medium of *f** age # 
Z7 C ? mmenta tors in other major markets could stiU en ^ 
'^telephone' making our ordinary home or office «d P 
reivers also our broadcasting receivers' (Frost 1922: 9). stin g 
Radio's displacement of the telephone as the mass br° ^ 
en e * Um of Preference was accompanied by the collap* ^ 
e " husiasts' hopes for the medium's capacity for ^ t > d 
^".cation. They had assumed that because radio 
^ugh the atmosphere, a natural resource held in co^ 
2 COmm ™ication would not be commandeered by P' ^ 
I 0f C ° nfined t0 P^cular -utes. And since the 
WoulH? material 3nd did not rely on physical „ s 

andl mfinitdy mobile and flexible, allowing ^ 

mten across huge distances. This euphoi ' 
ot cultural comrnnn. u 



, ric dream of ^ 0 ^ 



of r, i ; u § e "stances. This euphoric ui~- aC cv- 

film 0 ural commons is - el y - u § ht in this i th< 

^ 1923; 'Here we have sat in the little back room * » ^ h *v 
hetfi Wkh not e ven a wire extending beyond * s 
h -d the boys talking all over America ... and a g** 0 f * e 

every-dav ntr,^„...i.,: ,. { . „ .„ioo8:2l"> .^r 11 



to 

id* 1 
i£S' 



eve™ ^ 1 Sto P to identify. ... It is gi"=»* ' ) 

7", day mt0 *e sublime' (quoted in Sconce 1998: 21 > 
ov r t C ° rrid0rS ° f P° wer > ^wever, there was 
en h, S Unre § Ulated mobility of contact. What : JP s0 c 

bounH 13StS ^ 3 marvdlous release from ge0gfaP ri T** "t> 
ous T r ieS 3PPeared t0 governments as both 
W orld L"^ 6 ^^^ SOdal u -st that foll ° Wed the s ur^ d $ 
slndl f ^ the ma J° r capitalist countries b *lt 

S?f ° f P °P ular ^-Ption and revolution ^ ^ 
I her uelled by the Bolshevik seizure ofj^»*L*> to 
conl f° Und ' laments in the new mass 

con en h ^ ^instruction and national unity 1 of 
Cmed ^tervention by arguing that the usable P 
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! C S mo f Ctlc s pectrum was a scarce resource that could only 
, e >ith ea e a limit ed number of channels before signals inter- 

V[ >' creatin g chaos in essential services. The right 
(Nsion t0 be carefu % regulated. This argument prevailed 
t %ntal CaPaCity Was removed fr om standard radio sets and 
k yst£ m s l netw °rks of radio enthusiasts were replaced by ver- 

% H Sten e utin g Programming from a central point. Users 



9an dCommunality 

^ ?f; c onsol idation in the 1920s coincide d with the emer- 
| feat formations-mass democracy and om» 
^co^ring different conceptions 0 f a reconstructed 

° f the vote to women ' ' citizen ' ^ ^eCy 
Pro" We identit y fo Britain. For the first time, ve 7 
^ 5n ^ or! 1Sed * e * to participate fully and equa 
H:<1t 1C Hfe a "d to help shape its future forms, togethe 
lS o n b S to contribute to building a sense of commun^ 
S> by a SPect for the diversity of moral codes and ways of W 
\> co^e* and continually shifting social orden Th 
V> n ee n d r ? Ct ^s underwritten by the expectation tb« * 
Nl>ate SU PP° rt ^ would be ^ortin^ 
^ c N an, ! 3n ade q uate lifetime income, healthcare^P 
C f C r 688 * transport. But others were cultura 
^NC f ° Ur basic -Itural resources for 
Su" 1 of a7/ edge; presentation; and participation. 
\>H an ^ Citi2en *ip presupposes a universal flg. 

> Peopling in the world and why. More particularly 
S><: ^ to know what the governmf 

\; te C Wlth significant power over their life chances 

> J > C and ^at options of action and change crit « 

XC K o r hCy need to take well-grounded de 
X >C COnsid ered positions on issues of pu^ = P 
^ < aC -- to the" frameworks of 
KNs l> a Phies to histories, connect events ^« 
V H c and ^ase out the causes of V^^t* to 
S * to criteria of judgement that ^ 

6 ' ^rn " C ° m Peting accounts and explana^ 
>lex conceptions of citizenship recogn^ 
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because people participate in social life in and through a pb* ' ^ 
'dennties, they have a right to see the variety of their h*» 
^.rations represented in the central spaces of publ* c* 
together with a right to contribute to creating these represent 

o ecome cultural producers as well as consumers. 

/his vl sion of a cultural commons built around unive^ ^ 
f XV f ° Und itself . from the outset, competing with an alter ^ 

onception grounded in the emerging mass consumer sys 
Paralld WOrld > P-Ple were encouraged to think of **** , 

° 3S me mbers of moral and political communities aS 

esponsibility to respect other people's needs and id**°% be 
^ m the marketplace whose necessities and desires o ^ 
^ by 3 P^ferating array of commodities. It con*r» ^ 

° H ereign individ ^ls of capitalism as shoppers rather than ^ 

"t Pre f Semed *e choice between competing brands «■ * e ib jl- 
S of modern life. A sense of shared fate and mutual re P b 

was edged out by the promise that for every P^L 
cnn, S °? Pr ° blem there was a purchasable solution. fC 

ommodities presented themselves less as useful objects # ^ 
whol d0nS ° f identit y- Th ^ whispered and fflurtfj* ilia r 
2? th f £lr OWn «s were and wished to be, papering over the ^ 
sel ° dal diYisions with brightly coloured ^ 0 ^ 
^ents. Discussion of life chances was eclipsed by the P*^ , 
f .„ ^ Sty es ' T° cement these new allegiances 

advertise , d be 

e asel ess evangelical crusade to persuade people that they , 
T 3gain trough the benedictions and blessings of c* f > 
Broadcasting arrived, then, to find itself faced with the ^ 
s tuatmg itself in relation to two competing visio* ° ^ 
ST tWCen CUltUre and communality. In the W« ^ 
1 2 Z 3 SPirit£d defence of various forms of V^^o * 
r a nd! y ; nterprise > broadcasting was mostly *&*t^ 
cultl° f r iVate C ° rporations ^ d used to generalize ^ ^ 
Ure of mass consumption. In the United Kingdom- ^ s 
a c merdal ^ ^ a conSorti um o c0 

^H? rerS W3S averted (after two public ^*°K 
^ the matter) intQ a J c ente ris F e _ th e British 0 ^ t 

s D onT rati ° n - With a ™-ion to provide 
Z T k eXCrCise of citizenship to every radio set 
* $ln &> universal, licence fee. After a few e** 
Ponsorship it carried no commercial speech. jc ct. 
develcl n ° Ut t0 pursu * Matthew Arnold's pa«rn^£ to * 
museum f-u ^ inte grated 'culture in common ■ ^ 
^ llbrar y- theatre, seminar room, and church ** 
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yK^' the firs t organizer of programmes, was quick to 
>g to c. ' When *e BBC was still a commercial monopoly 
yi ^Pu rs ! nVmCe SCe P tics that it could be trusted to act respem- 
> as J 8 this P^ect, senior management saw the 'middle 
>%er ? atUral home - Their general policy was 'to keep 
Se o f Slde of Public taste [and] at all costs avoid offence in 
C t0 the widely varying susceptibilities of the vast 

pNth ev Serves ' (Lewis 1924: 48-9). Accordingly, they 

by ° f P ° litical fi gu res from thC maj ° r P 3 ^ 8 SU rs" 
t ra Stol view s of legitimized intellectuals and expert 

«% of ^ Shaf ed experience around a strongly selective 
V'°^is^ ltUral session which ruled anything raucouj 
t V nt >ectf ul out Qf ofder At the sam£ time> as a new an 
p X ^dium, it also attracted programme-makers with a 
C% e ? erro ^ing contemporary social conditions and 
S i° r V ° ices a "d testimonies grounded in everyday 
d ilem mas . The strong echoes of the schoolroom 
V>C a m ; t> Pater -1 mode of address also fuelled rising 

Ni> tU Ss r enCeS ' for S^ter access and P artidp T n ' te e 
VS ° Ver the P-per uses of Hyde Park, there were 
»f Se 1 T h ° W ^ communal space of public broadcast 
\> 4 Pl ° yed ' Officialdom favoured the radio equivalent* 
^h r ^in!V° Win g on the lake, and bandstand concert* 

> >«Z 1 grCater representation lobbied for soap J* 
K' ^ : 0 ^ h y and Picnics, and gramophones brough 

Pky P °P u l a r -sic. The resulting ten ions 
S S It ^ ' Cult ure in common and a bottom-up 
;% N J e P%ed out on a daily basis in the Corpora^ 
V Se tvi C e , 3tiVe life - W ith the introduction of egu 
Sk^C; balanc -g representation against particP - 
S> CI 6 Pr0ble -atic. Questions about who was en ri* 

i, K Ca te d b ab ° Ut wh ° was entitled to speak. They 
>\ COlll rn P . y the arriva l of competition. jt in 

\ f ° r citi ? tmue the public service project of . 
> ^ ^ :? hip as -/as meeting advertisers deB^ 
\NS t0 ^ass audiences. This circle wasnot^ 

> ? t0 °W with the rapidly shifting - 
t5 S>Pro' fe thr °ugh new forms of current aft^ 

S>*g and realist forms of television^ c 
y Cr ° Ss -cut by the seductive dramas of consump 
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mounted in the advertising breaks and game shows. Gritty *** ( 
\ rairi " w ashed streets and blighted lives were surrounded ^ 
V1SUa1 ' Vlsceral dazzle, and absorbing sense of pleasure W 
P^usal' (Marling 1994: 5). These competing images of 

ttlement were Pitched against each other most consisted ^ 
^cession of situation comedies which subjected 
betterment and style to the gravitational pull of blocked * > 
" d fmstrate d hopes. These programmes-Han*^ H f £ ^ 
3 C ^ Sm ' 0n[ y F °ols and Horses-rcmzin among t» of 
Popular ever shown on British television and offer a port ^ 
London life peopled with characters worthy of Dickens o 
new; s pivs , wide-boys, gangsters, self-made men, street sw ^ 
2 rket waders, rag and bone collectors. Although 
tracted far less critical attention than the single plays P r0 llisio ns 
e same time, they arguably offer a richer guide to the ^ 
«ween consumerism and political promise, affluence an q{ 
P^tment, b post . war ^ Ufe ^ can see this strU ^ 

ST 8 embed dmg itself ever more securely as Tony H» ^ 
qu r S '°u nS t0 CUltUral capital ™b up against Sti^**^ 
are d ft** Har ° ld ^toe's ambitions for 
^dashed on the rocks of his father's crudity and fear of °» 

unde t ° tter ' S dreams °f becoming a million-* * 0 
ban Tf CS ° f sec ond-rate goods crowding his flat and ^ 
Ottered three-wheeler van. In these fictional lives, the ^ 
X>oZ °, C ° nsumeri ^ are continually undercut by * 
P ltlcal Promise of substantive equality and opporw**, ^ 
las Zt I ***** or so years that the regulated <W f ds 
oS ItiSh tdevision ati * best moved some ^ 
fronld 3 Cultural commons in which top-down ^ 0 pe 
to co f gr ° Unded ex P eri ence, albeit one that was differ n* t , 
° contest and variably responsive to pressures for *** 
nd in H t a « of and satellite services this P< ^ 
^incomplete democratic settlement began to be d**" 
° Cess of corporate enclosure was resumed. 

Pa Y-per Cultures 

^ *e launch of subscription channels, television «f ^ 
it! t aVaikble to a U and moved towards being ^ 

SpL k rday C ° mpanieS h3d ^ 0ffef hie and ^ 
PU0n ' but the arrival of commercial cable 
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Si^ a break with past practice. This move was publi- 
.li ha *it \ T° tevs as 3 welcome extension of customer choice. 
N audt akin « the cultural dictatorship of broadcasters by 
t,yof the m CCS t0 dismantle the set schedules and draw on an 
,e ' r Partic , C Channels to assemble a menu of viewing tailored 
11 re( l uir ements. As the economist Alan Peacock 

^ Y ' ln 3 key government report on broadcast finance. 

{ 0(1 ^nsu!! 18 Should move towards a sophisticated market system 
the . . . which recognises that viewers and 

CShav/u jUdges of th eir own interests, which they can best 
°C as 1 ° Ption of purchasing the broadcasting services they 
, l986: ParaT ny sources of supply as possible. (Home 

v, it 

"^m!?^ became clear that not all interests were equal 
;r<o C ? laCe - * Michael Green, the chair of the con- 
Vi Vision ^ franchise to run one of Britain's new array ot 
ki Aof h . °" channels, candidly admitted a decade later on 
V 1 ^N' S n mpan y' s success, 'I fully accept that [the main riv 
V^rn^^s were more innovative-but we must 
C ' * opf tHat People want to watch. A bird-watch | 
, V ulnt^ching channel, will not attract viewers 

7:11 )- , 

S> to t nel W °rld, based on sound commercial p^jgj 
KSZ ^ a "d representation depend on a minonty 
tiVCness to advertisers. But Green's comment 
t \>iel v an0ther ^y Its map of social segmentates 
\> Iti y n ;? Und Terences fa consumption and le " 
SJ? f0 i f dibly COnsum erist in orientation. There ^ 
SC^bi t ' ntere ^s grounded in shared social 
\ Sl^ ° f Mrs Catcher's closet confidants, had ^ 
S 6 ieT ° Ver a ^cade earlier when he berated Jeremy 
NC Pres % t 6XeCUtive of Channel 4, which had been est b 
SSbl r ? reSent Crests not adequately c^redj 
\\ yol f astin § system, at an embassy dinner; Yo u 
S> 5 u^° W '- he ^ 'doing all these P**"^ 
^ >C Parliam ent never meant that sort 0 _* g 
N ! St ! y ° U a re supposed to cater for are not Uk thj 

N : 65) ' In «he coming age of proliferates ;*\ 
> of , Per -view ushered in by digital compre^ 
services, viewers are constitu ^ 
mark ets rather than moral communities. 
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emerging audio-visual economy public service programming 
to be a universally accessible space in which the cultural res 
^ citizenship are continually redefined and struggled over 
b ecom es another form of special interest, a niche market. 
. Su PP° r *rs of this new market-driven system admit that ^ 
Werests will remain unserved and that this poses a proble* ^ 
modern democratic polity. Consequently they concede a ^ 

, t0r P ublic ^bsidy As the Peacock Report put it, by 
^ys be a need to supplement the direct consumer ' **d 
Public finance for programmes of a public service 
7 PC °P le in Aeir capacity as citizens and voters but unl*^ ^ 
commercially self-supporting in the view of broadcast^ 
Pours' (Home Office 1986: para. 133). His list of P«*£> 
at nt this criterion includes most of the categories that a _ 

o sustaining the access to knowledge, diversity of ^ ^ 

" d . ° Pen deb ate essential to contemporary citizenship. 

"airs and documentary programmes which 'contribute 
ev c ; tlze nship'; 'critical and controversial programmes 

"ythmg from the appraisal of commercial products 
^ol°gy, phil osophy and religion; and popular p«# * 
n , Ch «P«iments with different forms of presentation e 
°nes which viewers would have demanded unprompted 
0ffi ce 1986: para. 563-5) 



Digital Dividends 
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cu t k broa dcasting has not yet moved entirely fro< e 0* 
d^ Ural COmm °n^ to servicing a market niche, but t ^ 
to launch a series of subscription channels and r o- 
2 Partnershi P« with commercial companies to deve W ^ 
S mm § and services marks a significant step in theI r>- 
Contemporary defenders of the commons therefore .ft ^ 
elves i n much ^ same ^ enthusiasts a hund , 

go- Just as turn-of-the-century aspirations for an ^ ^ 
hon r VCrSation centre d on the potential of radio so P 
hopes .have migrated to the Internet. ^ 
Opt lmists read Ae Net , s shQrt h . sto ^ an une , p ec g , 

I 8 .? 8 " 00 * 3Ctivism and do-it-yourself culture. ^ ^ 
£n that orig inated in the heart of the military-toduf *f J 
nut e T re SCCUre official communication in 

T > being taken u p in universities and n7* e p ub 

3 medlum of scholarly exchange, and finally ent*»* 
G «ham Murdock 



>iti as 

ij' e,s yster^ C f eation the w orld Wide Web introduced a single, 
.>heb od v , The Ne t's supporters take every opportunity 
th e f0nic Like earlier enthusiasts of the telegraph 
C Pti0tls at/ Commun ication on the Net released from the 

O^s^r" to the process of moving information 

\ ^ b Ur T from P a Per to brains— across, over, and under 
t t |/ el <*tro ns P J SUrfac e of the earth' and flying free 'in the soft 
C tei H Sm , is cyberspace' (Benedikt 191: 3). They also 
V/ 3S co nVen an tlln § of established communication hierarchies. 
C Hs trib!° naI broad casting is constructed as a vertical, 
C^n. th tl0n astern with limited possibilities for popular 
Parti/ PrCSent Ae Web as a horizontal network in 
V^Sfe ■ Pr ° duce as weU as consume. Within this 

; CJ 0,>ociI nOt u Organi2ed ^ P a temalism or price but 
V all Parti ci /' 3 ba ck-and-forth giving and taking, moder- 
O 1 "*' ZT $ in a discourse to their mutual advantage 

S INcob 

^!' Sse §men r erVers ' on the other hand, are inclined to highlight 
\ /' « cl e I 0 " rath er than its communality. As Todd Gitbn 
l\, *e dp y , ' enric hes the possibilities for a plurality ot 

V Pment of d *tinct groups organised around 
> > «fp ub ■ Wha t is not clear is that the proliferation and 
\ % < t . bllCs ^tributes to the creation of a public-and- 
( C ^ ; /^nter of citizens who reach out across 
,V Ve^^gical differences to establish a common 
\\ ofW t0 deb ate rival approaches' (Gitlin 1998: 173). 

' ''ON c> 3 Sim P le solution to the problem of building 
>>in fal Com tnons, the Net raises the possibility 
J ^ou r SyStem of communication so far invented may 

S h 3 Wh ° le ra ^ of closed CultUrCS ' (E3g that 

kS/Nef. , hls > more optimistic observers argue that 

l\ V d ^Centralized nature poses problems for 

V\S i n XPerience s. stable bonds, and continuing com- 

k\ e ^c ra c °ntinuaUy shifting conditions of con- 

>t%H ar"?J he a chievement of enduring consensus »s 

N y ' und esirable, facilitating 'sustained d>a- 

N> : 71 * Cements' may be the only feasible option 

\V^Uaii' h i! Ut °P ia " ^eam of extended democracy 
^V^; 8 beCn comprehensively undermined b| 

V pe «od f COrpora te enclosure (see Bettig 1*^ 
0cls e 0rn f ^cism, the major communications and 

mpani es have moved onto the Net in force, 
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• tell eCtua ' 

fencing off the free use of cultural resources with new m . 
property rights and establishing ticket-of-entry sites in tb« > m 
two that it will rapidly become a major medium for d 1 Ne t 
cultural and other goods. Advertisers, too, have recognize ^ - 



as a significant new arena for commercial speech, whe ^ by 
between promotion and purchase can be progressively ^ 
new forms of electronic commerce allowing goods to , t0 



directly from the screen. Digitalization is confidently e*F 
deliver sizeable dividends for trade. h t he 

As a consequence of this concerted commercial pus • vision s 
» now the site of a deepening conflict between o P P° 
° f lts Potentials and uses. Maps of horizontal n etW °'* jde ^ 
models of hierarchy. Systems of reciprocity develop aW * ^ 
Pnnciple of payment for use. Gift relations are juxtapos t0 
commodity exchange. The collective conversation J H i u t 
sustain democracy's habits of the heart is continually ^ 
by invitations to euphoric moments of individual CO ^ 
, operative cultural production is displaced by I 
Pleasures, interaction is directed towards commercial 



Building the Virtual Commons # 

W * are now entering the age of communicative ^%i< 
ls Partly the outcome of digital technology's translat^ ^ # 
of cultural expression into the single universal lang*^ ^ 
S ' and P ar % the result of the progressive removal ^ p 
tory barriers that separated one medium from m$ . ^° 
^nted companies from crossing these demarcation ^ 
Jese walls are coming down we see a rapid ^ s fpP 
the communications system as the major corporate y ^ 
computing, telecommunications, and cultural indus ^ 
I P ° sition themselves to best advantage wi*'" ! „r 
digital arena. This corporate convergence is a P 0 ^ c0 m< jc b 
^closure. It needs to be matched by an equally strong * 
to build a digital commons modelled on the Athenian ^ „ 
WaS 3 muc h richer and more varied cultural s V«e,l* ti 
accounts pr esen t. - Far from bei arch i te cturally «np n sP, 
a J^ble of crowded downtown streets and *f ^ sb o P ^ > 
■ . . public buildings stood in the midst of f3 ^ 

^ tav -ns" (jacklon 1987: 119). The dig*** ^ 
that diversity, balancing deliberation 
PubhcaUy sponsored inidatives against sp ontaneous 
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l ° S ' C , buildi ng blocks for this new cultural s pa ce _ muselirfl s, 
Vs' V he ma j° r Public cultural institution s dcaStin g 
0t ^i 2 ; ti SCh °° ls and universities, and P 0 ^' sites that 
He th nS ~~ are in the process of developing ^^Ic and 
Vto h ° ldin S s and expertise more wide y ^ ^ sarn e 

V an USCrS t0 talk to their staff and to each °f ovemen ts are 
VhA?^ nu mber of social groups and ^ an d 

6t t0 laun ^ debates, construct exchange n theS e 
Sk- Cities. Building the digital cotf*»* ^ network 
S J^atives tQ be S rated into a new ^ or conv 
^ r ates not as an extended system oi d c0 ua" 

C ^ but as a new spaC e of enc^er m0 vernen- 
C> Professional organizations andso ^ n de 
> e r ed a nd emerging cultural forms, expe ^ ^ ter m 

and - - enlarged forum for deb 0 oUf col* 
ive fences will be recognized and respec- ^ 
C re defined and organized. For w ° ^ r sal 
K> ^sic conditions have to be met u" * n ^ , 
U ° n °f a readily available point of ent y ^ ^of? t e\y 
C %,! ntil ^ Internet access has been s ys- 
0> a nd the relatively high price of m ! ^ th 
C Ration. Access will increa* a _ b* ^ 

V ^e the PC as the modal to ^ ^ 
°^come households will no £ ^ by £ J, e «g£ 

v et >al revolmion , They wi ll be 1 a0 d W fee r el J 

C« ft om an analogue to a ^b^ b^**^^ 
^ connections t^the Net- ^ g ^ $e c^ e 
jessed, first by giving «^g*% 

Se Shm § a U charges for the focal & als o b s e^ 

^ th e Net . Tb | last initiati- ; o ° pic ^ ^ 

C ? in 8 P-d-for sites and ele^ ^ ^ fee uS ed J 

C> could be required to ^ le vf de el 

i^ital commons through ^ 

^ Provide a continuing , £ b U^ f ^ P 

2 ents Prosed by 1^>^ sySte m for 

^ locations. Once co^ ^ p r ^anj^ it 
si ^f finding their way ^ ^ ^ fo ^ ^ 

th T be most obvious IxfJ&C K ti o* 0 - nSt Enclosure 

digital commons is tbe V^ ^ 
Vle ^rs onto the Net » 



cultural institution and a logical extension of public broadcasting's 
obligation to provide cultural resources for contemporary citizen- 
ship. For the public, having access to a comprehensive and easy-to- 
use guide to non-commercial Internet resources that is free at the 
point of use is a basic cultural right in the digital age. The BBC has 
already laid the foundations for this by building its public web site 
into the most visited content site in Europe. At the moment, how- 
ever, it operates primarily to cement audience involvement with the 
Corporation in an increasingly competitive marketplace. It is an 
exercise in brand enhancement. As a result, it is too narrowly based 
and self-referring to provide the basis for a genuinely open digital 
commons. It needs to go beyond its present role as a point of entry 
into the BBC's own institutional and creative activities and become 
a first port of call for anyone wishing to find their way not only to 
the resources offered by other public cultural institutions but to the 
myriad creative, community, and campaigning groups who are pro- 
ducing materials that extend and challenge the cultural maps drawn 
up by these officially sponsored sites. A digital commons would aim 
to provide a permanent point of intersection between top-down 
initiatives and bottom-up interventions, fomenting continual 
encounters and dialogues between sponsored 'cultures in common' 
and self-produced 'common cultures'. 

In 1930, observing that broadcasting had become a top-down 
instrument of commercial and bureaucratic organization, Bertold 
Brecht called for the development of its popular interactive, dia- 
logic, potential, and challenged his listeners to ask themselves, 'If 
you should think this is Utopian . . . consider why it is Utopian' 
(Brecht 1979: 26). Now, more than half a century later, if we listen 
attentively to the buzz and roar of traffic on the information high- 
way over the thunder of commercial freight we may just catch the 
faint sound of the iron wheels on that hackney coach as it rumbled 
onto Streatham Common that morning in 1794, reminding us that 
enclosure is always contestable and that even the most solid-looking 
fences can be taken down if the will is there. 

Further Reading 
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Blair and 'Britishness' 



Today I want to set an ambitious course for the country. To be 
nothing less than the model twenty-first century nation, a 
beacon to the world. It means drawing deep into the richness 
of the British character. Creative. Compassionate. Outward- 
looking. Old British values, but a new British confidence. 

(Blair 1997) 



New Labour, New Britain 

The Labour Party led by Tony Blair was elected to government in 
May 1997 promising to create a 'New Britain'. The slogan, unveiled 
at Blair's first party conference as leader in 1994, sought to portray 
'New Labour' as a political force in tune with modern times. New 
Labour would complete the modernization of the Labour Party; 
and then in government it would modernize Britain: 'The party 
renewed, the country reborn', as Blair closed his speech to Labour's 
party conference in 1995 (Blair 1994, 1995). But what are the atti- 
tudes, values, and ways of life that New Labour is promoting in its 
New Britain? What identity does it envisage for the British nation at 
the turn of the millennium? 

Appeals to national identity are normally associated with Con- 
servative politics: whether the 'putting the Great back into Britain' 
variety of Margaret Thatcher in the 1980s or the Baldwinesque 



Blair and 'Britishness' 



images of village cricket and warm beer from John Major m the 
early 1990s. The current Tory leader William Hague has staked his 
party's future on the 'common sense' values of the British people, 
including personal liberty and defence of private property (Hague 

1999a). . , ,„ 

To Labour modernizers these recent Conservative appeals to 
Britishness are seen as exclusive, nostalgic, and nationalistic, as well 
as being attached to traditional institutions, like the House or 
Lords, that have had their day. By contrast, Labour's modernization 
programme has been projected as being more in tune with what it 
really is to be British and with what 'New Britain' ™g ht be - Labour 
modernizers claim that Britain's national identity at home and 
abroad is stuck in the past; and in a version of the past that plays on 
the identity of the British as insular and conservative rather than as 
free traders open to new ideas and new ways of living (Dodd 1995; 
Leonard 1997). If Britain is to be modernized— New Britain— its 
identity needs renewing as part of the process of modernization. 
What Blair calls the 'forces of conservatism' include those who 
persist in remembering the glories of British times past. Moreover, 
for Labour modernizers, moral and cultural renewal is required to 
underpin the economic and social renewal of a divided nation (Blair 
1995). The task of government is to rebuild the moral basis for a 
more cohesive society by identifying the values and identities that 
people can unite around. Social exclusion, the central metaphor for 
the Labour government, is as much about culture— values and 
identities— as it is about economics. 

The Labour government's devolution .programmes for Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, as well as Britain's membership of the 
European Union, have brought the question of national identity to 
the foreground of contemporary politics. Blair has spoken of the 
Conservatives' 'false promise' of 'narrow nationalism'; and prefers 
to equate New Labour's sense of Britishness with tolerance, open- 
ness, and internationalism— especially regarding Europe. 'Enlight- 
ened patriotism' Blair calls it (Blair 1998). Blair wants Britain to be a 
'beacon to the world': a leader in European Union politics and an 
active— and ethical— player in world affairs. 

In the rest of this chapter we shall focus on Blair's sense of 
Britishness: what does the Prime Minister think being British is? 
Then we shall look at three questions. First, is Blair playing with the 
fire of nationalism? Secondly, are New Labour's notions of British- 
ness in tension with its inclusionary politics and with the diversity 
of local identities in Britain and the pluralism of its political 
reforms? And thirdly, does New Labour's ambition to modernize 
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Britain sit uneasily with its emphasis on traditional values and 
institutions? 



Patriots and Populists in the 'Giving Age'? 

The Labour Party's second political broadcast during the 1997 gen- 
eral election campaign starred Tony Blair and a fifteen-month-old 
pedigree bulldog called Fitz. During the broadcast, a listless Fitz is 
roused from his slumber by Blair talking about New Labour's plans 
for New Britain. As Blair announces that he is 'a British patriot' and 
that he wants 'the best out of Europe for Britain', Fitz breaks free of 
his leash and bounds off! Peter Mandelson, one of the main archi- 
tects of New Labour's media strategy, said: 'The Labour Party is the 
patriotic party. New Labour is the party of one nation and the bulldog is 
a way of saying this. It is an animal with a strong sense of history 
and tradition' (The Times, 15 Apr. 1997, our emphasis). 

New Labour's one-n ation politics has involved the search for 
inclusive symbols of national identity: images which reach beyond 
Labour's traditional working-class support; and which are seen as 
more in touch with popular opinion. Blair has cast himself as a 'new 
patriot' who identifies with, and understands, modern British 
people and their everyday lives. 'I love my country', 'I am a patriot', 
and 'enlightened patriotism' are among the sentiments he evokes in 
speeches. Blair perceives that the decline in community can be 
reversed with a renewal of pride in the shared identity of being 
British — 'one nation, one community', as he suggests. A strong 
sense of British identity underpins the collective values and institu- 
tions, such as social justice and the National Health Service, which 
bind the community — the nation — together. Devolution of gov- 
ernment to Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland has been paral- 
leled by a reassertion, by leading Labour modernizers, of the shared 
political and cultural state that, it is argued, is the United Kingdom 
(Blair 1998; Brown 2000). 

Blair's speeches, then, are an attempt to inspire a sense of com- 
munity by appealing to national pride. Labour modernizers also 
project New Labour as the 'People's party'. Blair's sense of being 
British — just as Thatcher before and Hague currently — seeks to 
evoke the 'real' values of 'the People'. The almost ubiquitous use of 
'people' as a prefix to government policies ('the people's budget', 
the 'people's parliament', etc.) involves a kind of populism that 
attempts to identify Labour with the British people and what it 
means to be British. As Blair puts it: 'New Labour is the political 
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arm of none other than the British people as a whole. Our values 
are the same: the equal worth of all, with no one cast aside; fairness 
and justice within strong communities' (Labour Party 1997a). 

Politically, New Labour's populism is a response to the party's 
contracting social base and its declining electoral fortunes. Since the 
'Labour listens' events after the party's 1987 General Election 
defeat, Labour has spent a lot of time with focus groups and opin- 
ion polling trying to regain a broad social basis of support and 
swing its values more into line with public opinion. The populist 
appeal to Labour's values and conception of national identity as 
those of the people is part of this process of reidentifying with 
voters and making the party electable. 

Blair's ability to strike a chord with popular sentiments was strik- 
ingly illustrated as the news broke of the death of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, in J997. Blair spoke with apparent emotion, prefiguring 
widespread displays of public grief. He called her 'the People's 
Princess' and negotiated a public funeral incorporating members of 
the charities she represented. The widespread emotion at her death 
was said by Blair to be partly a result of identification amongst 
people with her compassion and humanitarian values. In his first 
Labour conference speech as Prime Minister weeks after Diana s 
death, Blair claimed that New Labour was expressing a more 
'giving age'. He described the crowds that greeted his journey to 
Buckingham Palace on 2 May: 'Theirs were the smiles of tolerant, 
broad-minded, outward-looking, compassionate people ... And 
with them I could see confidence returning to the British people, 
compassion to the British soul, unity to the British nation' (Blair 
1997). The implication was that New Labour like Diana and the 
British people shared the same compassionate agenda'. As MP 
Chris Smith put it: 'No-one who has lived through the last tragic 
weeks here in Britain [following the death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales] can doubt, either, that there is such a thing as a national 
cultural sense . . . of compassion and commitment to those who are 
marginalised and disadvantaged . . . What a change this represents 
from the go-getting, me-first, thrusting Thatcherite world of 1980s 
values' (Smith 1998: 36-7). 



'Creative Britain' 

The use of Fitz as a symbol by Labour may seem incongruous. The 
bulldog, a traditional symbol of British national identity dating back 
to the early eighteenth century, is hardly an image of a party in tune 
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with modern times. Nonetheless, New Labour has embraced what 
it sees as the modernity and youth in British national identity. 
Labour modernizers offer the British as an inherently creative 
people. As Blair put it: 'We are one of the great innovative peoples. 
From the Magna Carta to the first Parliament to the industrial 
revolution to an empire that covered the world; most of the great 
inventions of modern times came with Britain stamped on them 
. . . Even today we lead the world in design, pharmaceuticals, finan- 
cial services, telecommunications' (Blair 1997; see also Labour Party 
1997b and Smith 1998). So New Britain is 'creative Britain' in tune 
with the developments of a post-industrial information society. It 
has particular strengths in creative work and innovation, whether in 
science or in the cultural industries, industries crucial to a post- 
industrial economy dominated by services and the new information 
and communication technologies — an economy which New 
Labour aspires for New Britain. 

The symbol of creative Britain, the Millennium Dome in Green- 
wich, London, was intended to celebrate British achievements in 
innovation in science and technology. The Dome was to be, Labour 
hoped, a symbol of a creative and confident New Britain, as Blair 
suggested when he unveiled the models of it. It would, he said, be 
the 'envy of the world' and 'it will bring the nation together in 
common purpose'. The Dome was to be the Labour government's 
grand projet, combining a sense of national unity with that of 
modernization. Instead, its critical and commercial failure left 
'rebranded Britain' with a brand that didn't work (see Bayley 1999). 

The 'Young Country' 

The creative aspect of New Britain is one feature of what Blair has 
called many times 'a young country' (Blair 1996). Many of the 
qualities New Labour wishes to promote as part of New Britain's 
identity are often associated, rightly or wrongly, with youth — 
creative, inventive, dynamic, forward-looking . To New Labour, the 
attraction of the icons of 'Cool Britannia' — such as Brkpop and 
Qam ien Hirst (one of whose prints adorns the cover of Chris 
Smith's Creative Britain) — is their association with youthfulness, cre- 
ativity, and self-confidence. Blair himself is a young Prime Minister: 
born in 1953, the first PM to have grown up in the 1960s and the 
first to be young enough to play rock guitar (Wilkinson 1996). 
Similarly, many of the areas of cultural concern for Labour are 
those in which young people are perceived to be the key producers 
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and consumers, such as film, broadcasting, pop music, fashion, and 
the new media. The L abour governmen t has made better access for 
young people a priority in arts policy— for example free entry to 
museums and art galleries and proposals for a national endowment 
for science, technology, and the arts (NESTA) aimed at young tal- 
ent. This appeal to the interests of the young is seen by some 
modernizes as important because it is they who are thought to be 
disproportionately alienated from politics. 

The "young country' is an attempt by New Labour to be modern 
and focus on contemporary culture and the industries of the post- 
industrial information society, with a corresponding downplaying 
of culture as heritage. Thus, the Department of National Heritage 
has become under Labour the Department for Culture, Media, and 
Sport not, Culture Minister Chris Smith argued, 'because heritage is 
unimportant ... but because we wanted to capture something 
more forward-looking, a name which captured more accurately the 
new spirit of modern Britain' (Smith 1998: 2). So, while traditional 
cultural institutions such as museums, art galleries, opera, and 
theatre all have their place in current Labour thinking on the arts 
(and Labour argue that access to such institutions must be 'for the 
many not the few'), there is greater excitement than in the past 
about modern cultural industries, such as film, broadcasting, and 
the new media, seen to be undergoing rapid change, largely because 
of innovations in digital technology. 
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the Left views as the fundamental building blocks of society — 
primarily class but also gender and ethnicity. For the Left, national- 
ist politics endangers the 'real' politics of class by cutting across the 
lines of working-class community and solidarity. This perspective 
challenges the core theory of nationalism: that the nation is the 
'natural' unit for social, political, and cultural life. It also presents 
patriotism — the love of country — as irrational, dependent on 
romantic and often racist notions of people, place, and ethnicity. By 
giving weight to the significance of national identity — of being 
British — is Blair in danger of being sucked into the arena of nation- 
alist politics that he so often accuses others of indulging in? 

Recent attempts, for example, by David Miller, to link nation and 
community to progressive politics have tried to make the case that 
national territories — and the 'common sense of nationality' (Miller 
1989, 1995) — provide a framework for citizenship within which 
social justice is possible: in particular, because the national com- 
munity offers a set of already existing shared meanings which give 
people a sense of communal identity. If the Left wants to foster 
greater community feeling the national community is the one we 
can most easily identify with. Anthony Giddens, the sociologist 
who has been an influential figure in New Labour thinking, shares 
this view that national identity can provide the basis for rebuilding 
community. Giddens argues that 'people who feel themselves 
members of a national community are likely to acknowledge a 
commitment to others within it' (Giddens 1998). Both Giddens and 
Miller are anxious to steer clear of charges of nationalism. Giddens 
supports the notion of a 'cosmopolitan nation'. Miller believes that 
questions of national identity can be separated from nationalist 
politics: identity is simply a question of shared beliefs rooted in 
history, not a set of objective characteristics; and what is shared in 
common need not preclude other forms of identity. Indeed, Miller 
believes that nationality provides a balance to the diversity charac- 
teristic of modern society — providing the 'essential background' to 
citizenship in a pluralist society. 

Labour modernizers, then, are not alone in thinking that the 
nation might be used for progressive ends. Blair's Britishness is 
meant to be different from, say, the Tories' 'narrow nationalism' 
because it is tolerant and outward-looking. There is, to be sure, 
some hazy thinking in New Labour's conception of 'New Britain'. 
It might be seen as essentialist: are national virtues like creativity 
and compassion natural or products of history? Rhetorically, at 
least, New Labour promise that 'New Britain' will be inclusive, 
pluralist, and internationalist. But can an aspiration to patriotic 
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Pride, national strengths, and identifications really avoid racist an 
discriminatory possibilities towards 'outsiders'? Home Secretary 
Jack Straw's tough stance on asylum seekers suggests that Ne 
Britain isn't always as compassionate and cosmopolitan as we are 
led to believe by New Labour. 



'My Vision of a Young Country': a Vision for Everyone? 

So can New Labour articulate a sense of Britishness that is sensitive 
to the pluralist character of British society, as well as to the regiona 
and national identities of the United Kingdom (Thompson 1995 • 
New Labour's vision of a creative, young country with a post 
industrial economy is unlikely to apply evenly across the Unitea 
Kingdom. It reflects a rather narrow view of British society and or 
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Labour modernizers clearly hope that 'New Britain' will offer an 
inclusive sense of community which acknowledges diversity and 
which matches the notion of Britain as a hybrid, multinational state 
(Phillips 1997; Kelly 1997). But the dilemma New Labour faces is 
that if it tries to project a more pluralist identity that is sensitive to 
the many different voices of the United Kingdom (which is what 
some on the progressive Left would like it to do), it could miss out 
on genuine bases of common identity. This is especially true if its 
pluralism is simply pragmatic in the sense that it talks to different 
parts of Britain in different ways (Hassan 1995). In response to the 
centrifugal political forces unleashed by devolution, New Labour 
has, for example, responded in Scotland to the challenge from the 
Scottish Nationalist Party by asserting a sense of Britishness rooted 
in values and institutions such as social justice and the welfare state 
likely to go down well with a Scottish audience (see Blair 1998). But 
as political pluralism becomes embedded in the political culture 
post-devolution, there are already signs that such pluralism is 
reinforcing regional and national identities within the UK (see 
Scotsman, 22 Feb. 2000). This is likely to make New Labour's designs 
for a New Britain all the more difficult. It is certainly the case that 
constitutional devolution is provoking national and regional 
questions (such as the identity and representation of England and 
English regions) that play into the hands of Labour's political 
opponents (see, for example, Hague 1999b). 

The Traditional and the Modern 

Labour modernizers insist that renewing British identity will be on 
the basis of 'old values' (Blair 1997). But does New Labour's 
attachment to traditional values and institutions constrain its ambi- 
tions to create a modern New Britain? Stuart HalLjbr example, has 
written: 'On crime, on family values, on one-parent families, on 
questions of sexuality, on the particular variant of communitarian- 
ism which he [Blair] espouses, one can find no echo at all of the 
underlying sociological analysis that one would expect of a so- 
called "modernizer".' Hall added that New Labour's 'commitment 
to the monogamous nuclear family as the only credible and stable 
family form, gives "modernity" such a deeply conservative inflec- 
tion that it hardly deserves the name' (Hall 1995: 19-33, 31; see also 
Driver and Martell 1999). 

Certainly there is much to the view that New Labour's modern- 
ization programme has strong socially conservative elements in 
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terms of the family, education, and law and order. So there 
stance to the argument that New Labour's commitment to ^ 
itional values and institutions shapes and limits modernization^ 
sometimes the policy, on the family for example, doesn't actu 
match the rhetoric (see Driver and Martell 2000). Indeed, 
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and order, New Labour is more conservative and traditional. 

Tony Blair is not the first Prime Minister-nor the first Labou 
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ail ot th.s-not least the lack of any coherent narrative to Blair's 
New Bntain. In particular, post-devolution, the appeal to Britishness 
bCCOme mcreasingly pToblelnTtical. Certainly, the latent (and 
sometimes not so latent) nationalist forces in the devolution settle- 
ment will make such appeals so. Moreover, the Labour govern- 
ment s response to asylum seekers appears to confirm that New 
Britain can be just as exclusive as Old Britain ever was. 
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Further reading 



For a collection of Tony Blair's pre-election speeches, see New Britain: My 
Vision of a Young Country (London: Fourth Estate, 1996). For his current output, 
see the Downing Street website (www.number-10.gov.uk). For rebranded 'cre- 
ative Britain' (and the Dome), see works by Chris Smith, Mark Leonard 
(who both love it), and Stephen Bayley (who loathes it). For a collection of 
(largely critical) articles on the Blair government, see Marxism Today (Nov./ 
Dec. 1998). Everything you ever wanted to know about devolution can be 
found in Robert Hazel (ed.), Constitutional Futures: A History of the New Ten 
Years (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). 
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Endnote 

To London: The City 
beyond the Nation 

KEVIN ROBINS 



The true identity of London is in its absence. 

(Patrick Keiller, London) 

The chapters in this volume have been concerned with the chan- 
ging culture and identity of Britain — concerned with it at a time 
when old truths and certainties about what it is to be British 
seem to have been considerably disturbed. Of course, Britain is 
far from being alone in its contemporary experience of national 
cultural discomfort — in recent years, both the meaning and the 
claims of national belonging have been called into question in 
new ways right across the world. But in the British case there are 
evidently particular complexities to the new national question — 
the question concerning 'who we are' and 'what we stand for'. 
And there are also particular difficulties that stand in the way of a 
more accommodating cultural resolution. Here, in this endnote, I 
want to make a few last observations concerning the particular 
dilemmas of contemporary British culture— which are, in the 
end, dilemmas to do with the growing complexity of cultural life 
in the British space. And I want to do this somewhat provoca- 
tively. In this final intervention in this volume, I actually want to 
work against the grain of the national cultural agenda. In reflect- 
ing, briefly, on the way forward, I shall suggest that much of the 
difficulty in the way of a new cultural setdement in Britain is a 
consequence of the predominantly national way of thinking 
about the problems of the national culture — it is a way of think- 
ing that tends to imagine cultural complexity in terms of disorder 
and loss of coherence. To think otherwise about cultural com- 
plexity, I shall suggest, it is necessary to think from another — a 
counter-national — perspective. And this will lead me eventually to 
London — that great provocation to the clarity and coherence of 
British national culture. From London, I think, it is possible to 
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think differently- m ore productively-about cultural interactions 
in contemporary Britain. 

The National Imagination 

First, however, we should consider how the national imagination 
und rstands and responds to the problems of the national a*** 
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Haragingly puts it, 'to celebrate diversity, bob^ ^ of cU lraral 
? c °ura ge people to pick and choose among £ lg6) . A nd, 
Cities that global culture makes af^^fcc coming >" ° 
Sec ond, there is the matter of new global mark* » sok ly a 

exis tence of a new economic order 'in f ^"ts the cultural 
3 fr ee chooser (1995: 178). Miller profoundly r g 
Sequences of such an order, in which peop ^ ^ ^ g 

^ e >y to think of themselves as individuak^ - 

th « Job, consuming these goods, marned to this 4> mar ket 
2*8 with this goes I view of the world as ° places ^ 

^ diffe rent goods and services are on off to £0 whate 

* hl * it is perf L y reasonable for indiv.duals t g ^ sho uld ou 
*«* offers them the best package. On this ; view g range 0 f cultu 
*• nothing except perhaps in so far as they 
80 °ds on offer in a particular place. (1995: 165) 

ms no i e 

This is a cultural prospect that, to ^C^'^S 
fhological'. What he is drawing ^ have to comP e 

^om forting> reali that . nat ional identit S » (l99 5. 
J* a Wider range of other potential ^ ^ for IJ^ 
Hls Problem is that there is a now a new comp ^ bot h n 
J ^ich national institutions are having to ^ ^ theS e co 
ar ticularistic and new consumer British peoP 

^ of pa rt i al i Z ed and fragmented allegi 
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are losing, or giving up on, 'the deeper resources of a comm ° eS , 
torical identity' (ibid.)— with deeply problematical conseq 
Miller believes. broade r 
On Nationality provides a useful reference point for my ^ 
reflections. David Miller acknowledges the real and very ' ^ 
challenges to national identity in the contemporary era. 
ity', he makes clear, 'can no longer remain a diffuse, ta . jn 
granted cultural matrix, something one acquires simply by ^ 
a place, breathing the air, being exposed to particular ways o 
things' (1995: 178). And, this being the case, Miller sets h 1 ™ 5 ^' 
task of providing a reasoned and coherent defence of matio 
(which he carefully distinguishes from nationalism', let us no ^ 
national agenda for national cultural reintegration. As he doe 
a.ming to establish 'the appeal of national identity to the to 
self -Miller seeks to identify what he himself calls the 'mner s 
of nationality (1995: 12). What become apparent in his expos' ^ 
then, are the established motifs and tropes of the na 
imaginary-tropes that we must consider as significant in so 
they have indeed appealed to, and found resonance in, the mo ^ 
self . On Nationality is a useful text because of what it 
about-and because of its commitment to-the discursive them 
and images that have been at the heart of the national* 
of th, nkmg and fedi have been asso at 

bebngtg em ° ti0nal byalty ' (1 " 5 16 °) demanded ^ " 

Among the core images of national discourse— nd they are 
mages to which Miller gives his wholeheartedly approval-re ones 
o do with wholeness, coherence, and integrity. The pj^g 
•mag y w ,th,n Miller's argument is one of bonds and bindmg h 

Zo^r C °T n " Wkh 3 ' co — national identity' that binds 
[peopl ] togeth in Qf d . verse ,„d 

n 2 t e noo e (1 " 5: 188); With ties thai bind us to our feUpW 
with 1 K u Wkh ' the meldi "S together of "races'" frty 
commit S naUOnS ^ ether ' (P 32)fand so on. An imaged 

ommunity » a unitary community characterized by a common 
culture and by mutual understanding- 'its existence', says Mill*, 
IT, u 3 bdief that its me ^er S belong together, and a 

shared w.sh to continue their life in common' (1995: 23). A national 
.dennty ,n Miller's view, 'requires that the people who share .t 
should have something in common . . . a common public culture 
(1995: 25). And this 'something' is not something that exists in the 
present alone. The national community should, we are told, be 

solidly based in history' (1995: 36>-the shared characteristics and 
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common culture of the imagined community should be sustained 
through time. When we talk about the national community, 

we are talking not merely about community of the kind that exists 
between a group of contemporaries who practise mutual aid among them- 
selves, and would dissolve at the point at which such practise ceased; but 
about a community that, because it stretches back and forward across 
the generations, is not one that the present generation can renounce. 
(1995: 23-4) 

'People value the rich cultural inheritance that membership of a 
nation can bring them,' Miller asserts, 'and they want to see con- 
tinuity between their own lives and the lives of their ancestors' 
(1995: 184). This concern with the coherence and integrity of the 
national culture also has a historical dimension, then, where it trans- 
lates into a preoccupation with transmission and continuity. 

What is at issue in the imagined community thus conceived is 
not only the stability of a shared identity and belonging. A second 
core theme in Miller's defence of national belonging concerns the 
relationship between shared identities and the ethical and political 
life of the community. The point he makes is that it is the shared 
culture and beliefs of the community that provide the very basis for 
ethical and political action. 'A shared identity', says Miller, 'carries 
with it a shared loyalty, and this increases confidence that others will 
reciprocate one's own co-operative behaviour' (1995: 92). The 
imagined community is 'a community of obligation' (1995: 23). It 
is in — and only in — a culturally homogeneous order, then, that it is 
possible to create the conditions of trust and reciprocity that are 
necessary for collective life to function effectively — through mutual 
commitments and obligations. In the national community, Miller is 
telling us, cultural sameness and moral-political solidarity are inter- 
dependent variables — 'people have an interest in shaping the world 
in association with others with whom they identify' (1995: 88). The 
national community is not only 'the source of personal identity', 
then, but also 'an obligation-generating community' (1995: 82). In 
the context of the imagined community we come to know, not only 
'who we are', but also 'what we stand for'. 

A third set of ideas in Miller's argument is centred on the idea of 
necessity — the necessity of national cultures as such, and also the 
necessity of what particular nations have become. Miller adamantly 
resists the idea of national identities as arbitrary or fictitious. It is 
simply not possible, he says, that people 'should regard their 
nationality as merely a historic accident' (1995: 184). 

It is incompatible with nationality to think of the members of the nation as 
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people who merely happen to have been thrown together in one place and 
forced to share a common fate, in the way that the occupants of a lifeboat, 
say have been accidentally thrown together. There must be a sense that the 
people belong together by virtue of the characteristics that they share. 
(1995: 25) 

There is a historical dimension to this sense of necessity. 'In nationa 
communities,' says Miller, people are more tightly bound to tn 
past than the denizens of our imaginary lifeboat . . . ^8" * ' 
social customs, holidays and festivals, are all equally the sediment of 
a historical process which is national in character. So one i tore 
to bear a national identity regardless of choice, simply by parttap 
ing in this way of life' (1995: 42). The weight of history «** 
compelling force, then, binding compatriots together into a 
historical community of fate. But Miller's argument conccrnue 
necessity is to do with more than just historical gravity 
seems also to be an assertion of what we might caU the J 
necessity of national belonging. He is concerned with m v 
played by nationality in making someone the person that a ^ 
is', maintaining that 'national culture is in this sense com 
(1995: 86, our emphasis). Or as he puts it later, again mobilizi g ^ 
nautical metaphor, 'cultures, unlike ships, are not vesse s on 
boarded and abandoned at will'— a national culture is a con ^ 
for a person's having an identity and being able to make c o ^ 
the first place' (1995: 110). Without nationality, Miller seemS .^ Qt 
telling us, there can be no meaningful culture, either collec 

individual. Britain 
In the immediate context of what is happening in and to ^ 
now _primarily as a consequence of globalization, in both its ^ 
nomic and cultural aspects — Miller's response is a conventiona ^ 
his suggestion and proposals for cultural and political reform 
quite predictable, because preordained— because he respon 
cisely as someone who could never regard himself as the denizen 
some imaginary lifeboat. To be consistent with his own under y ^ 
beliefs about the value of nationality, Miller's response must itxV ^ 
the defence of the national culture, in the face of whatevei • ^ 
cultural complexities are threatening it— for 'everyone has an «n 
est in not having their inherited culture damaged or altered aga , 
their will' (1995: 86-7). Miller must be committed to conserving _ 
sovereignty and integrity of the national community. Unsurp ^ 
ingly. then, what Miller envisages and recommends, in res P° nSe ve a 
h present 'decline in confidence' in British nationality, is a ' reV ' V 
1 oiect of nation-building' (1995: 180). But, in making his reco 
dations, he is no dogmatic nationalist— that is why I have e 
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that it is worth reflecting on his careful arguments — and the 
national response that he proposes to global cultural change is rea- 
sonably open and constructive. National identity and solidarity are 
the core values in Miller's political philosophy — nationality remains 
the most 'appropriate' form of social solidarity (1995: 184) — but, in 
order for these values to survive, he recognizes, the national com- 
munity must 'adapt' to the new global environment. What Miller 
proposes, then, is a reconstituted and revitalized national order — 
one that incorporates (and thereby domesticates, I would suggest) 
some at least of the new cultural complexities: 'A historically 
transmitted identity . . . must adapt to new circumstances, espe- 
cially to increasing cultural pluralism' (1995: 179). 'The project of 
nation-building, pursued so energetically in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, must', says Miller, 'be carried forward in a 
way that takes account of revitalised ethnic, regional, and other 
such identities' (1995: 182). 



Nation Culture and Multiculturalism 



I have thought it worthwhile to reflect at some length on the argu- 
ments put forward in David Miller's On Nationality because they 
provide a clear statement of one particular way of responding — 
and, in the context of British Cultural Studies, a particularly import- 
ant way of responding — to the challenges of global and trans- 
national change. What Miller offers us is a clear and consistent 
response to the new cultural complexities from the perspective of 
nationality — a response, that is to say, from the perspective of what 
seems to be particularly under threat from global change. And, 
through his arguments, I think, one can very clearly see how the 
national imagination organizes its thinking and orders its categories 
in response to what is happening in the contemporary world. The 
national mentality begins from the point of view of singularity — 
unity, integrity, coherence, consensus, commonality, and so on — 
which it holds to be a positive value, both culturally and 
politically — a value to be protected and defended. The imagined 
community, as 'a source of identity and as a source of obligation' 
(1995: 12), functions most efficiently when it is a unitary com- 
munity. And, given this commitment to a foundational unity, the 
national mentality — which may be taken as both a way of thinking 
and a way of feeling — regards diversity, difference, and complexity 
as a problem. Diversity is a problem because it is associated with the 
(imagined) dangers of cultural and political 'fragmentation' and 
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disorder . But, of course, diversity is-increasingly, it seems-aP 
oi the everyday reality that contemporary nations have to live w> 
and deal with. Mechanisms have to be found, therefore, for ^ 
Jgmg and containing plurality and its disorganizing consequenc ■ 
Millers discourse makes apparent what has been the historic* 
Project of the national community-to negotiate a way between 
ideal unitarianism and a pragmatic pluralism. 

This question of the relation between solidarity and diversity ha 
anH°r, ° f the k ^ P° litical an d cultural issues of our ame- 
nd it has a particular acuity in the British case. And we may *f 
lln T Pr ° CeSSeS ° f § lob ^ation have made accommodation « 
have K 13tl0n m ° re m ° re difficult ' A variety ° f P° SSibll l 
naL a T n SUg§eSted for how ft ™ght be possible to sustain 4* 
^es Da^ r r iSe ' fr ° m both conservative and radical perspe 

revisionist u turai „ r ^ * b • 

rejection of Zi u natlonahs ^ His argument is motivated by 

certainty preD : ha H he "JLturalism'. But **** 

and he is op en To i° the ^cance of cultural divers* ' 

is possible t 0 P C ? mS ° f ' ethnic minorities ' indeed/ he 

some quarters with Ka P oslt ion that is put forward 

collective idenZf J"^" t0 the *«Dric creation of a 
pered, however bv th m ° derate concession to diversity is 
need for some kind fT* inSiStent and overriding belief in ^ 
( 199 5: 74). in goine ° blndin g mechanism-a 'common etho* 

might be in conterLr * ° n what this uni fy in S 

dismiss the idea, put for ^ "™ lticuk ural Britain, Miller is quick to 
should be predicated on 7 SOme P olitica l thinkers, that unity 
tion of British mi ztnsh - n ° m \V°^ principle, on some conce P ; 
subscription to set of polt'i , this is understood in terms ot 
belief in the procedures of ' I ""M* toleran ce, respect for 1** 
(1995: 175). Mill er is outri eht l democracy, and so for* 

patriotism', as a substitute fo the id ea of a 'constitutional 

familiar and involving kind nati ° nal identification of the more 

Miller dismisses the princiDl 
a common identification be Ca L nati °nalism as the basis for 
that support common citizen^ S3ys ' " the na "°nal identities 
tutional patriotism" i m pl ies * (1 * must be thicker than "consti" 
simply too insubstantial: it -do^" 5 ; 189 )- This civic principle *> 
the political community should fall ^ plain why the boundaries of 
it give you any sense of the h i8t0 £* ' ath « than there; nor does 

Entity ofthe commun ity, 



made and 

J***, that bind present-day P^^Zc^^. 
ac ^ns performed in the past' (1995: 163). in dtizenS 
robu st bond, argues Miller, one that takes m ^ proper 

y for a sense of both their historical location ^ g ^ 
Pl L ace in the contemporary world. Historically n Welsh) and 
J ide ntity was forged 'to aid the integration of com mon 

Nor *ern i rish popmations , thereby sustaining a ce - (l99 5: 

^nality alongside an equally powerful sense o n0t 
73 )' Although fhe Scots, Welsh, and 'they ^y 

f°Perly described as ethnic groups, Miller g distinCt and 
SCrve ^ a vivid reminder of the fact that there ^ what ,s 

legitimate ways of "being British V „ (on the 

S: advocated, then, is a renewed project ° 8 noW glV en 
d K it seems), in which the 'new minority definition of 
heir opportunity to participate in the congou ^ 
5** identity' (1995: 180)-given the opp^ n0 » 
J* their own ways. What Miller conceives s 
**** national Identity turns out to be ^ ^ 

CuU , 0 f reconcilia- 
,^ alternative approach to the ^^m^f% 
J T Cen Principles of solidarity and div s idea *,t 

5 ^ idea'of aTew "constitutional P-J^rf 'tWcknj « ■ 
^ ^s so quick to dismiss for its lack of ^° lope d par" u 
idea of "constitutional patriotism' has bee ^ th 

^ b y Jurgen Habermas, in his «*?%^ ^Can 
Unship between the national and re P ubl C ^ ^ **» 
Static culture in Europe. Habermas a^ -* rf ^ na t,on o 
">le is undermined 'when the integra^ * g quaS ,„ tu- 
1 ^ is traced back to the prepo^ 1 and prio^ 
^-that is to something independent o ^ ^ 

^1 opinion- and will-formation of ^ 
Jf -mas 1998: 406 , under conditio o ^, wi ^ 

^ European space, says Habermas, the o 6 more p ro 

tin. i C ^estion occurs, then, as to w f cltlZ ens , 
> talent to the fusion of the na no" . that a ca» 
J nic nation' (1998: 407). Habermas ;s «» recogn' eS 
^al patriotism' can be that ^f^ c0 ns^ 0 ^ s0 l 
5J P^cal commentators find this • - 
„.. be too weak a bond, but his own beUei 0 hticai 
^ Sca n be held together by political cultu^f 

aiS0 inclusive of social and cultural rights. ^ 



. ^jjts in the 

The citizens must ... be able to experience the fair value °f thel ^ £nt cultural 
form of social security and the reciprocal recognition of differ .^^ive 
forms of life. Democratic citizenship can only realise its :f it 

potential— that is, it can only found solidarity among str3 j^ on aitions 
proves itself as a mechanism that actually realises the materia 
of preferred forms of life . ( 1 998 : 409) 

. trie dis- 

What is productive in Habermas's argument, I think, » 
entangling of the idea and concept of the 'real nation ° 
from that of the 'imagined ethnic-cultural nation' (ibid.)- ^ , 
In the context of debates around British culture and P^ ^ ^ 
somewhat similar approach has recently been put fo^ 3 , a less 
historian Linda Colley (1999). Hers is a less elaborated 3 rt; 
consistent (and sometimes fudged) argument, I think—* * t> at 
no doubt, because it was put forward in a political policy C ^ 
a Downing Street lecture. Like Habermas, however, Colley ^ 
the distinction between identity and citizenship as be** of 
And she is anxious, too, to play down the identity dn»f ^ 
national culture, in her case, of course, Britishness C* hidi * d for 
ancestral and visceral')^ criticism particularly ^ 
conservative and nostalgic forms of historical consdou**^ 
their often erro neous and in lete views of [t he] P aSt / ventu res 
Of being so mesmerised by debates over British identity ^ 
me S t '7° Uld bC f " more Productive to concentrate on « 

whatever ^X^.^ ^ ■ °" " 

f v . „ . f, y ma y sel ect to prioritise. 5>ne & 

prSenc ^ C ° uld "™ be rewritten to g>ve 3 " 

prominence to c vie— i-*.k= .v . ■ i events, argv 

ing that a revision ,, J "«tional-myth,cal-« . wiys 

into arm™, rf. f instructive— particularly it w 
into account the aud enr*. f~ u i „nH I tee 1 - 

n n c i au "ience tor her lecture But in the ena, 

Colley fails to go the last mile. She raise the question of divers.ty 

nvisl rh S yCt ' " the end > ^ "seems reluctant to 
envisage the poss.bihty of that important "functional equivalent 
(to use Habermas s term) that might replace the fusion of the 
nation of citizens with the ethnic nation Indeed, her argu- 
ment with respect to 'ethnic minorities' ultimately collapses into 
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something that is rather like David Miller's position. In some 
respects, says Colley, 

the position of ethnic minorities in this country is a powerful argument for 
the enduring utility of Britishness. Unlike Englishness, Welshness or Scot- 
tishness, Britishness is a capacious concept with no necessary ethnic or 
cultural overtones. Consequently, large numbers of non-whites seem con- 
tent to accept the label 'British' because it doesn't commit them to much. 

At this point, it seems as if we might be back to square one in the 
debate on British national culture. Colley has opened up an interest- 
ing possibility, but she is unable or reluctant to push the argument 
forward consistently, and to connect up with the European repub- 
lican agenda of Habermas and others (in fact, she considers herself 
'radical' for proposing 'a twenty-first-century citizen's monarchy'). 
Her Anglo-Saxon compromise leaves Colley still caught up in the 
dilemmas of the imagined ethnic-cultural nation. 

Beyond the revisionist cultural nationalism of David Miller and 
the attenuated civic nationalism of Linda Colley, I want now to 
consider a third contribution to the debate on the relation between 
diversity and solidarity in the national culture. This is the contribu- 
tion made by the Runnymede Trust's Report on The Future of Multi- 
ethnic Britain (2000), chaired by Bhikhu Parekh— in my view one of 
the most important and radical contributions to the contemporary 
debate on British culture. The Parekh Report comes at the issues in 
a rather different way from the other approaches to national culture 
and identity that I have been considering. Most discussions begin 
with the singularity of national cultures and then move on to con- 
sider the 'problem' of diversity and complexification. The Parekh 
Report resists this essentially national formulation of what is at 
issue. It actually takes as its starting point what it regards as the 
problem of (imagined) singularity and homogeneity — the 'shared 
cultural meanings, the common national story, [that] weld a nation 
of individuals into a social unity' (2000: 16). What it argues— quite 
lucidly, and in contradiction to the myths of integrity — is that 
'British national identity has always been more diverse than it is 
normally imagined to be' (2000: 23). And what it then recognizes is 
that contemporary global transformations are making this diversity 
both more apparent and more unmanageable: 'They have shaken 
the unified conception of Britishness hitherto taken for granted and 
have injected a sense of fluidity and uncertainty into what was 
formerly experienced by many as a settled culture' (ibid.). In these 
circumstances, say the members of the Runnymede Commission, 
we need to reflect on the state of our national community: 
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How has the imagined nation stood the test of time? What should be 
preserved, what jettisoned, what revised or reworked? How can everyone 
have a recognised place within the larger picture? These are questions 
about Britain as an imagined community, and about how a genuinely 
multicultural Britain needs to reimagine itself. (2000: 15) 

The report goes on to suggest that there are fundamental difficul- 
ties in the way of this necessary reimagination. 'Britishness', it says, 
'as much as Englishness, has systematic, largely unspoken, racial 
connotations'; and so long as these are not dealt with— so long as 
the imagined ethnic-cultural nation is treated as a sleeping dog- 
then 'the idea of a multicultural post-nation remains an empty 
promise' (2000: 38-9). 

The Parekh Report rejects the illusory ideal of cultural singular- 
ity, and is constantly working against the prevailing ideology of 
One Nation*. Whilst they have a clear awareness of the need to 

maintain shared values and social cohesion (see 2000: ch. 4), the 
Com misslo keen £o explQre> a iw vaiu£ 

Bri a >ty and difference in British society. The Report thinks of 
.tain as being a community of communities' What the members 
Plexitie^or 155 ? IO C ° nVev is a «« of the cultural com- 
Hfe here IT" " ^ * Britain —- Pities that actually make 
*e ZZ e tl T St 7 n ° W AS the y do so - recognize that 

imagined community H t0 both the n3ti ° 

precisely because it is a la mmomy ' com munities is problematical 
ceives of cultural groups^f? 86 ^ COmmunitv -° ne that con- 
groupings, each fixedly attach^T™ °!" ' bounded > homogeneous 
26): y " achedto ethnicity and tradition' (2000: 

There are two things w rong with ^ ( 

geneous majority and various eoua lvT" PiCtUre of a lar 8 e h ° m °' 
Britain is not and never has been 1 » Y • ?°" 10geneous minorities. First, 
imagination. There is no single whir ' Confli «-free land of popular 
communities do not live in sep arate Second, the 'minority' 

display substantial internal differences r^*™ enclave *. and they do 
(lbld ) - ' Thfi y ^ must be reimagined 

What is particularly valuable in the r 

attempt to shift the discourse of culture POn ' in m Y view, is the 
in which cultures are imagined and co nc ^ tQ chan g e the ^ 
tenzed as 'interacting and overlapping- ^ Cu ltures are charac- 
peting attachments' (p. 23); as being -nj/ 3 * a * involving 'corn- 
'constantly adapting and diversifying' (p * Rational' (p. 25); as 

); as '°Pen and porous 
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formations' (p. 37); and so on. The Commissioners are searching for 
a more subtle and complex language that will make it possible to 
reimagine community and communities in Britain in terms of more 
cosmopolitan possibilities — they are trying to stretch our imagin- 
ation, at least, towards the possibility of new 'post-national' cultural 
arrangements in British society. 

In this part of my discussion, I have considered how some recent 
contributions to the debate on Britain and Britishness have been 
concerned with the tension between diversity and solidarity (and I 
have chosen to focus on contributions that are, in different ways and 
to different degrees, open to the possibilities of diversity). What is 
clear is that — in the intellectual domain, at least — new and interest- 
ing agendas are being developed (around the notions of consti- 
tutional (or civic) patriotism and cosmopolitan multiculturalism, for 
example). But what is also apparent — in both the intellectual and 
political arenas — is the continuing force and resonance of the 
imagined ethno-cultural nation. The resilient appeal of the organic 
nation was evident, for example, in the critical and often hostile 
responses to the publication of the Parekh Report. The New 
Labour Home Secretary, Jack Straw (2000), reacted immediately 
and spontaneously by 'standing up for Britain', standing up for 
'patriotism', standing up for 'pride in our country', and standing up 
for the 'enduring British values of fairness, tolerance and decency'. In 
a somewhat more measured way, in the pages of Prospect magazine, 
Alan Wolfe and Jytte Klausen (2000: 32) accused Parekh of 'under- 
estimating the extent to which social solidarity requires strong 
national cultures'. In a period of change and disruption, they 
argued, 'Britons still need a unifying idea of Britishness that can 
encompass diversity but is not eclipsed by it' (2000: 33) (and, with 
this, we are back once again to the discursive frame of David 
Miller). The Report from the Runnymede Trust tried to move our 
thinking about multicultural Britain on somewhat — the new 
migrant communities 'are familiar strangers', they argued, 'not an 
alien wedge' (Runnymede Trust 2000: 36). What is more apparent 
than ever, in the wake of their Report, is that thinking on questions 
of culture and identity in Britain does not move easily. 

To London 

In this endnote, I have reflected at some length on what is being said 
at the present time about the condition of British culture. My start- 
ing point was the apparent predicament that the national culture 
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now finds itself in-what some think of as a decline in ™ft/ 
and others are inclined to characterize as some kind of 
«W. What I have wanted to put into focus is the 0^ 
mentabty-the distinctively national form of thinking and ^ 
njts OWn ided self . image> j hav£ suggested> ^ nation *y 
sett ,n terms of singularity, as a unified and coherent wh<* * 
People bound together in a single cultural and political body ^- 

° a nation is to participate (with one's compatriots) m » ' 
b l CUltUre and in a community of trust and obliga^ ^ 
soda" 8 ^ t0 th3t Commu nity is the fundamental social relative 
extent ^ And ' WhUst the imagined community is to a^yS 
disavowed"^'"" 7 C ° nStrUCt ' thiS arbitrariness is 3 ^ ^ 
sustain H 0311011 regards itself as a community of fate, e . 

But of m US CSSential Unky throu § h the course ° f historiC f ffi ° { 
its id P Li ■ C ° UrSe ' the nation can never actually exist in the & . b y 
disorder!^ ° f ^ 11 is alwa Y s b °und to be comprom* e ^ 

a lways be'eHnr • the ima g ined ™* of * C f^V 

threat-fr threat-or has always been imagined as ^ 

compl exi t tK W ° rld characterized by its multiplicity 

to cope W L lm , agined un ity of the nation has always Stt^ 
ev er thro hT dlversit y an d difference. In recent years- " ' j 
communitiefhav f , aCC u deratin g of globalization, 

a "d they lave f f thems ^ to be more and more under *<* 
a "d coherencel-T inCreasin g 1 y diffi cult to defend the in^\ c t 
us note— that i u YS ima g ine d integrity and coherence- ^ 
we have just sin * ° f their narcissistic self-imaginatio*' t 

years has be^to d u° f ^ 3r ° Und *^ sh ™ ss in ** d 

solidarity and un >° W " 3 perceived conflict between the clai^ j 
d iversity, ontheoth y ; r °" the on e hand, and those of pluralism 3 
struggli ng _ incrp ~7 , n recem years, the united kingdom has b e 

-neTof'mig r gY ; nd * ° ften seem deal «j 
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nation have their most intense and dynamic existence. What is 
significant for me is that London has generally been left out of 
discussions of the national culture and identity — as if London were 
not properly, or purely enough, or manageably enough, British (or 
English, at that). And on those occasions when London has been 
referred to, then it has commonly been with feelings of 
resentment — resentment and hostility towards a city that seems to 
have a disproportionate share of national resources, and that dra- 
matically overshadows the economic and cultural life of the rest of 
the country. London has never fitted easily into the national mould. 
Its nature has been anomalous— and for that it has been resented. 
And now, in times of global change and cultural disordering, it may 
he that the national resentment is deepening. This is certainly the 
message that Hywel Williams (2000) conveys in a recent article in 
the Gurdian. London, he says, 'has always been seen as a foreign 
place— and one that is out of synch with the English nation's tem- 
per'. And, says Williams, 'to the settled political-historical differ- 
ences we must add London's present mood of capitalist glee and 
cultural pride in which it imagines itself to be an imperium receiv- 
ing tribute from every subject race'. There is the clear sense here 
that London's foreignness is increasing: 'The differences between 
Londoners and the English are now as great as those between the 
British and the Italians.' Now, that is an interesting proposition! We 
really ought to reflect on how it is that London could have come to 
be suc+i a foreign-seeming place. Hywel Williams's observation here 
might help to put the hostility towards London into what could 
actuary be quite an interesting and productive new context. 

I think that there are new kinds of possibilities when we move on 
to London- In and from London, you can gain a different perspec- 
tive on global change and its implications for contemporary British 
s °ciety Hywel Williams's complaints are directed against what he 
chooses to call 'London nationalism'. 'This is not a city,' he says, It 
is a Mt ion.' But the point about London is precisely that it is not a 
nation-— -but a city, a metropolis. And, as such, it allows us to reflect 
On the cultural consequences of globalization from an other than 
National p ers P ect i ve — to extend our cultural and political concerns 
from the national question to urban questions (Saskia Sassen (2000: 
143—4) discusses this possibility in terms of an intellectual move- 
ment bey ond tne theoretical assumptions of 'embedded statism ). 
This is not at all a proposal for abandoning the debate on national 
culture and identity. My earlier discussion should have made quite 
clear my concern with British nationality— and my support for the 
important challenges that are now being made to nationalism of 
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the ethnic-cultural kind. I agree with Stuart Hall (2000)— . wno 
was one of the Commissioners responsible for producing the 
Runnymede Trust Report — that it is 'worth continuing to ask. the 
awkward question, how is the nation imagined?' The point about 
shifting to an urban perspective, however, is that it permits us also 

to open up some alternative cultural and political possibilities 

possibilities that go beyond the limiting vision of the national 
imagination. In the context of this quite different kind of cultural 
space, I suggest, it might be possible to pick up on the cosmopolitan 
and post-national possibilities that are briefly adumbrated i n the 
Parekh Report. From the perspective of London, there is a certain 
potential to think about culture differently, more openly, in more 
complicated ways. 

What I am trying to say, following Bogdan Bogdanovic (1995: 64, 
46), is that the city can function as a 'cognitive model', as a 'tool for 
thought'. And that it can function as a more interesting tool than 
the nation and the nation-state. Let me just be clear about what I 
am not saying here. I am not saying that people who live in London 
will necessarily think about cultures differently— with more open- 
ness towards cultural complexity— than people living elsewhere in 
Britain. I believe that London can actually serve as a cognitive 
model for all of us— and that, in terms of thinking cultures now, it 
might be that we all have need of London. And I am not by any 
means saying that London exists at the present time as some kind 
of ideal cultural space— an achieved cosmopolitan order. I am all 
too aware of the coexistence, for example, of both multicultures 
and multiracisms— of 'the contradictions between the vibrancy of 
hybridisation and the pervasiveness of racism' (Phoenix 1998: 87; 
see also Sibley 1998). What I am wanting to propose is that London 
might serve as a tool for thinking in different ways about questions 
of cultural complexity, confrontation, interaction, negotiation, and 
so on. Following Bogdanovic's idea that the city has always func- 
tioned as 'a highly complex and highly fruitful epistemological 
model' (1995: 46), I would argue that now, in the context of the new 
order of cultural complexity being brought about by the processes 
of globalization, London provides a crucial intellectual framework 
for British people to rethink and redescribe their relation to culture 
and identity. 

Let me try to evoke, in what can only be an indicative way here, 
what it is that I mean when I say that the city provides the possi- 
bility to think about cultures differently and more productively. 
There are, I suggest, two key aspects to what makes 'being urban' 
different from 'being national'. The first concerns the nature of our 
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subjective engagement and involvement with these different kinds 
of cultural spaces. One does not exist in the city in the same way 
that one exists as part of the nation. If the nation is fundamentally 
about belonging to an abstract community, associated with what 
Paul James (1992: 332, 326) calls 'relations of disembodied exten- 
sion' or 'disembodied-extended integration', then the urban arena is 
about immersion in a world of multiplicity, and implicates us in the 
dimension of embodied cultural experience. As Olivier Mongin 
(1995: 44) puts it, urban culture is experienced 'at ground level' (a 
ras de terre), and involves bodily engagement with the complex 
realities of the urban space. What urban experience entails, says 
Bogdanovic (1995: 46), is 'the consciousness of the actual pres- 
ence of people in the city space that they know and whose very 
existence . . . provides them with the chance to give responsible 
answers to eternal human questions like, who am I? what am I? 
where am I? and why am I where I am?' (very different questions — 
particularly this last one — from the national questions 'who are 
we?' and 'what do we stand for?'). The nation, we may say, is a space 
of identification and identity, whilst the city is an experiential and 
existential space. 

If the first distinction between national and urban frames con- 
cerns the nature of the relation to culture, the second has to do 
with what it is that is being related to. It has to do with the crucial 
difference between abstract community and the complexity and 
density of the urban space. In reflecting on this difference, we may 
usefully draw on the cultural and political division that Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri foreground in their book Empire (2000). 
Their concern is with what is problematical about the idea of 'the 
nation' and 'the people'. The category of 'the people' — the national 
people — tends 'toward identity and homogeneity internally while 
posing its difference from and excluding what remains outside' 
(2000: 103). The identity of 'the people' has been constructed, 
Hardt and Negri argue, 'on an imaginary plane that hid and/or 
eliminated differences'; what it has involved has been 'the eclipse of 
internal differences through the representation of the whole popu- 
lation by a hegemonic group, race or class' (2000: 103, 104). Against 
this unifying cultural logic, they counterpose the category of 'the 
multitude'. 'The multitude is', for Hardt and Negri, 'a multiplicity, a 
plane of singularities, an open set of relations, which is not homo- 
geneous or identical with itself and bears an indistinct, inclusive 
relation to those outside of it' (2000: 103). (The cultural logic of 
nationality — and, even more so, nationalism — has involved trans- 
forming the multitude into a singular people.) Hardt and Negri's 
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It is precisely the idea of a plane of singularities, and of open setso 
interactions and relations, that is being evoked in this ground- 
understanding of the meaning and resonance of urban space . 

It is in terms of their multitudinousness that cities are cultura y 
significant. Because of their multitudinous qualities, cities can pose 
different kinds of cultural questions from nations and states. An 
London— as a multitude of multitudes-can articulate these ques- 
tions with particular dramatic force. 'It is in the nature of the city to 
encompass everything,' says Peter Ackroyd (2000: 778-9). It is 
illimitable. It is infinite London.' London— where 200 (and grow- 
ing) languages are now spoken, and where there are around fifty 
different 'ethnic communities', as well as numerous other more or 
less transient populations— has always been a city of migrant des- 
tination (see Merriman 1993; Hebbert 1998: ch. 7). And now, as a 
consequence, says Ackroyd (2000: 777), 'there are different worlds, 
and times, within the city'. As he recounts, London has always been 
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Babylon ('Babylondon'), 'a city loud with many disparate and 
unintelligible voices'. To name London as Babylon, he says, 'was to 
allude to its essential multiplicity' (Ackroyd 2000: 576). And, in the 
context of these plural worlds and times, there exist cultural possi- 
bilities of a kind that national cultures cannot make available. One 
can become a Londoner very quickly, and one can easily cease being 
a Londoner, too, if one wishes: one 'belongs' to the city in a very 
different sense from that in which one belongs to the nation. Urban 
cultures and identities are more provisional, more transitory and 
negotiable — less constraining and less sustained — than national 
ones. In his 'biography' of London, Peter Ackroyd evokes this 
relative contingency and openness of life and encounter in the 
multitudinous city: 

The elements of innovation and of change are subtly mingled, together 
with the sheer exhilaration of being one among a numerous company. One 
could become anybody. Some of the great stories of London concern 
those who have taken on new identities, and new personalities; to begin 
again, to renew oneself, is one of the great advantages of the city. It is part 
of its endlessly dramatic life. It is possible, after all, to enter if only for a 
moment the lives and emotions of those who pass by. (Ackroyd 2000: 
775-6) 

Here the concern is no longer with culture as a binding 
mechanism — 'what binds ["the people"] together into a single 
body', as David Miller (1995: 30) would have it: London is regarded 
as a huge cultural reservoir and resource — valued for its numerous- 
ness, its complexity, and its incalculability. While the nation is about 
stability and continuity, the city offers important possibilities for 
cultural unsettling and transformation. 

London provides a vast space — bigger in some senses than the 
nation — in which cultures can be differently imagined and 
conceived — and differently imagined and conceived by all who are 
engaged with its reality. And it is a space, consequently, in which the 
relation between the diversity of cultures might be reimagined and 
reconceived on a more complex basis. My argument is not intended 
to idealize what London is now — I take heed of Paul Gilroy's note 
of caution about the 'automatic multiculture thesis', and of his 
insistence that 'London's multiculture will not necessarily take care 
of itself as a private phenomenon' (Gilroy 1999: 60, 59). What I am 
suggesting is, rather, that London might allow us to think differ- 
ently and more productively about issues and problems of multi- 
culturalism. The city poses 'the eternal impossible question of how 
we strangers can live together' (Donald 1997: 182; cf. Robins 
1997) — and the metropolitan city, Babylon-London, clearly poses 
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this question of coexistence most profoundly and intensely. And, in 
the urban and metropolitan context, I would argue, it is a question 
that must necessarily be posed in ways that are both more 
grounded and more complex than the national imagination can 
accommodate. Trevor Phillips (2000: 19) puts forward the image 
of multicultural London in terms of 'the sound of a hundred cul- 
tures softly clashing, sometimes melding, occasionally grating 
uncomfortably'. What he is evoking here (with a certain romanti- 
cism, admittedly) is a complex of spatially distributed cultures, side 
by side, overlapping, hustling, jarring, negotiating, constantly mov- 
ing and jostling — a physical and embodied coexistence that defies 
any abstract (national) schemes of integrationist or assimilationist 
ordering. In posing his objections to London, Hywel Williams 
(2000) is aware of, but at the same time resistant to, this kind of 
social and cultural co-presence: 'London is more tolerant of eccen- 
tricity, of differences of race, faith, colour and sexuality than the 
rest of England. But it is a tolerance which is born of indifference.' 
What Williams here interprets and dismisses as 'indifference' 
might, however, be interpreted differently — as something far more 
positive about the workings of urban complexity 'at ground level'. 
Perhaps we might regard it in terms of the opacity that Zygmunt 
Bauman regards as necessary in the urban cultural scene, involving 
'the readiness to accept new, often unpleasant and sometimes 
painful . . . meanings and to face up to the situations not fully 
under one's control and not likely ever to lend themselves to one's 
control' (Bauman 1999: 184). What is being suggested here is a very 
different basis for coming to terms with multicultural complexities 
from the national basis— one that moves beyond the comfort of 
identity to an entirely different kind of social and cultural project. 
For Bauman, the inherent disorder of cities might help to 'discour- 
age the doomed yet tempting attempts to fix once and for all one's 
own relation to the world using the allegedly unchangeable and 
non-negotiable traits of group identity as the glue'. Cities might 
'prompt the effort to define one's identity in terms of the acts that a 
person is capable of performing, rather than in terms of a given and 
predetermined set of attributions and received traits' (ibid.). 

Might we not productively consider the city in terms of David 
Miller's lifeboat metaphor? In terms of Londoners as 'people who 
have been thrown together in one place and forced to share a com- 
mon fate'? And where what matter are far more the acts that they 
are capable of performing, rather than the binding traits of collect- 
ive identity? What I have wanted to do in this endnote is to question 
the self-evidence of the national question, and then to suggest that 
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there are possibilities for transposing the discussion about what is 
happening to cultures and multicultures in Britain now into a 
different — and more productive — register. To see the nation 
through the prism of London. 
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Editing a book of essays on British Cultural Studies is an heroic 
task to undertake, because the odds on there being consensus 
among readers are slight. Someone will always argue that the 
emphasis is weighted too heavily in one direction as opposed to 
another, or that crucial lines of enquiry have not been pursued or 
that significant figures do not appear on the contents list. But such 
charges, which are inevitable in a volume of this scope, can be 
rebutted by making the simple point that such controversy is fun- 
damental to this undertaking. Just as there is no consensus at the 
present time as to how to define Britain and Britishness, so no book 
on British Cultural Studies could fail to reflect the absences, gaps, 
and lacunae in any attempt to conceptualize Britain today. The very 
terminology has been called into question: in 2000, the Parekh 
Report on the future of multi-ethnic Britain caused an outcry in the 
popular press by suggesting that Britain was a word with racist 
connotations (Runnymede Trust 2000). Tabloid comments on the 
report focused simplistically on the terminological debate, but 
nevertheless some important issues were brought out into the 
open. What, in the twenty-first century, does it mean to define 
oneself as British? This question has become even more loaded 
since devolution: few Scots or Welsh citizens would be likely to 
declare themselves as British, despite carrying British passports, but 
Britishness is clearly something that extends beyond the geo- 
graphical boundaries of England. We have a conundrum here, and 
one that is impossible to resolve. 

A century ago, such questioning of basic terminology would 
have been absurd. When Queen Victoria celebrated her Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897, the British Empire was at its zenith. Britain con- 
trolled roughly a quarter of the surface territory across the planet, 
British territories on maps in schoolrooms were coloured red, and 
red was to dominate those maps until after the Second World War. 
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Between 1870 and 1900, Britain annexed another thirty -nine terri- 
tories. The death of Queen Victoria in 1901 was marked by mourn- 
ing not only across the British Isles, but also across the globe. The 
power of the British Empire was reflected in a sense of security, in a 
patriotism that brought people out onto the streets to show their 
respect to the dead queen or to celebrate the relief of the siege of 
Mafeking in 1900. 

Yet the roots of that sense of security were shallow: the Boer 
War was expensive, the economy was far from sound. The com- 
fortable middle-class Britain of the Edwardian era concealed appall- 
ing poverty and social divisiveness. Even as Beatrix Potter published 
her beautifully illustrated little books on furry animals (The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit first appeared in 1900) millions of children were living 
close to the breadline in London's East End, in rural areas, in the 
industrial cities of England and Scotland. Campaigns for Irish 
independence and universal suffrage became increasingly violent. 
Abroad, relations with other European states were also uneasy, for 
although Britain had beaten France, Belgium, Germany, Portugal, 
and Italy in the struggle to take over the African continent, all those 
states continued to challenge British supremacy in the colonies and 
were rapidly developing as competing industrial powers. The policy 
of splendid isolation began to seem more precarious than reassur- 
ing, as other states, particularly Germany, built up their military and 
naval power. 

In February 1913 the survivors of Captain Scott's ill-fated Antarc- 
tica expedition were finally able to sail through the loosening ice- 
packs and reach safety in New Zealand. News of the death of 
Scott's party was telegraphed around the world. If the loss of the 
Titanic in April 1912 had been seen as an ill omen, casting doubts 
on the invulnerability of British technology, the death of Scott and 
his companions horrified the nation. Scott's diary, which was 
quickly published, gave details of the slow deaths of himself and his 
men, but presented these deaths in terms of heroic endurance and 
selflessness. We shall never know what drove Captain Oates to 
crawl out of the tent and die in the snow, whether desperation, 
delirium, or a genuine desire to help his comrades survive, but Scott 
wrote his death in terms that have become mythical: 'We knew that 
poor Oates was walking to his death, but though we tried to dis- 
suade him, we knew it was the act of a brave man and an English 
gentleman' (Scott 1913). Scott's last words fix the myth of English 
heroism in terms that have been cited throughout the twentieth 
century in relation to moments of crisis: in the trenches of the First 
World War, at Dunkirk, during the Blitz, at all times when Britain 
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has felt threatened. 'Had we lived,' Scott wrote, 'we would have had 
a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, and courage of my 
companions which would have stirred the heart of every English- 
man.' Yet after this inspiring sentence comes a slightly discordant 
note, a reminder not to forget the families of the heroes: 'These 
rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale, but surely, surely 
a great rich country like ours will see that those who are dependent 
on us are properly provided for." Reading this moving document 
today, the contrast between Scott's assertion of an intrinsic English 
heroism and his plea to the great rich country not to forget his 
dependants reveals the fissure between myth and reality that was 
always present. The myth conceals all kinds of divisions: social, 
economic, regional, and political. Diversity has always been the key 
to understanding British cultures (I use the plural deliberately). 
Dying of malnutrition in his freezing tent, Scott exemplified the 
heroic spirit of self-sacrifice that had built the British Empire, but he 
was also realist enough, sufficiently aware of his relatively lowly 
place in the class system, to want to remind his superiors of their 
responsibilities. The welfare state was still a distant ideal in the 
minds of Utopian dreamers. 

Today, the welfare state is rapidly receding into memory in 
Britain, though in the 1950s the health service and education sys- 
tem were models of their kind. Though still rich by comparison 
with many of its former colonies, the United Kingdom today is 
economically less successful than many of its European neighbours. 
The huge success of Ireland, the booming Celtic Tiger, reflects the 
affiliation of that country's economy with the European com- 
munity, whilst the United Kingdom hovers uncertainly on the 
fringes of Europe. As debates about Europe have raged over three 
decades, no British political party has dared go to the polls on a solid 
pro-European platform. There is uneasiness about British relations 
with Europe, and even greater uneasiness since devolution in 1999. 
For Scotland has always had different links with Europe historically, 
and the prospect of Scotland drawing closer to Europe, with Wales 
benefiting from European policies directed at minority cultures, 
only serves to emphasize the uncomfortable relationship that the 
English have with the Continent. The establishment of the Scottish 
Parliament and the Welsh Assembly gave official sanction to a pro- 
cess that had long been under way and that is also linked to rela- 
tions between Europe and the component nations of the British 
Isles. That process accelerated in the 1980s, as high unemployment 
across Britain emerged in a disturbing pattern which saw some 
regions suffering excessively and others becoming richer than ever 



1 There is a vast body 
of material on Scott. 
See in particular, for a 
range of perspectives: 
Evans (1921); Huntford 
(1993); Preston (1997). 
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before. The upstairs-downstairs class divisions of the early twen- 
tieth century were being replaced by huge economic divisions, 
altering the social map and making easy analysis impossible. 

The 1980s saw the end of British manufacturing industry, the end 
of the great industrial era upon which the empire had been built. 
The miners' strike of 1984 stands as a landmark because it repre- 
sents a massive symbolic shift from one age into another. Captain 
Scott would probably have recognized a great deal in the Britain of 
the 1960s and 1970s, but once the industrial base disappeared, the 
entire structure of the state as he had known it was changed. When 
Humphrey Jennings made his great propaganda films about Britain 
in the 1940s, he chose to emphasize the lasting quality of two great 
myths of Britishness: the endurance and heroic stoicism that cut 
across class boundaries and united officers and men in situations of" 
crisis and the power of working-class communities to build the 
foundations of a strong state. In his vision, miners, factory women, 
steelworkers, and shipbuilders were the representatives of the true 
Britain, of Britain as homeland. These images served briefly to 
unite the nation, but by the 1980s unity was over. In trying, and 
succeeding, to modernize Britain, the Conservative government 
under Margaret Thatcher relied on the power of one myth of 
Britishness, even as they destroyed the other. The result was th.e 
demise of both. 

That demise was hastened, however, by the collapse of another 
aspect of British life that seemed destined to last forever in 1900: trie 
empire. In the second half of the twentieth century, citizens of that 
dwindling empire came to settle in Britain, bringing with them 
different languages, traditions, and religions and invigorating a ctil- 
tural base that was increasingly nostalgic, yearning for a lost golden 
age. That such an age had never existed does not matter, for lil^e 
all myths the golden age of Britishness has acquired a life of it s 
own. Significantly, it was the Labour government of 1997 who 
reintroduced the ritual of a two-minute silence on Remembran Ce 
Day, 11 November. Throughout the 1990s there developed virtually 
an industry of books and films about the First World War, chara c _ 
terized by a sense of grieving for the past. The Second World War | s 
increasingly receiving the same treatment, and the time spent 0 y 
British children from primary school through to A levels studying 
the war is worthy of study in its own right. Why is it that notions 0 
Britishness and of Englishness in particular are so characterized 0 y 
nostalgia and by a sense of loss, exemplified in the two world wa.r s > 
Through the 1980s, a new phenomenon began to be observ e< _j 
in British streets: the creation of impromptu shrines to accid erit 
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victims. Within hours of the Clapham rail crash in 1987 dozens of 
floral tributes had been laid on the embankment. Today, violent 
deaths are immediately marked by neighbours with flowers, a prac- 
tice that reached its peak with the death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, in 1997, when shrines sprang up all over the country We 
might speculate on why this should be, and hypothesize different 
answers. It might be a manifestation of the collective grief for a lost 
time that we have been discussing, or it might reflect a desire to find 
a substitute for the dwindling state religion, the Church of England, 
as people seek to express their spiritual needs in a form that is not 
associated with established religious practice. Or it might be yet 
another example of the ways in which the new British citizens, 
those who can trace their ancestry back to the Indian subcontinent, 
to Africa, to the Caribbean, or, today, to eastern Europe, have influ- 
enced contemporary British culture at the most basic, grass-roots 
level. 

The most obvious example of the power of this influence is in 
British eating habits, which have changed beyond recognition since 
the early 1980s. Schoolchildren still eat baked beans on toast and 
fish fingers, but they also eat pasta and pizza, curries and naan 
bread, chicken tikka masala, and Chinese takeaways, all of which 
are seen as basic British foods. School assemblies, still obligatory in 
Britain, celebrate a variety of different religions, so that Christian 
festivals coexist with other great religious festivals in the minds of 
the younger generation of British children. In short, in terms of 
everyday patterns of living, Britain is an increasingly pluralistic 
society, with a range of religions, languages, customs, and rituals all 
part of what can rightly be termed British. Linda Colley, in a lecture 
on Britishness in the twenty-first century given at Downing Street 
in November 2000, makes this point well. She points out that the 
Fourth National Survey of Ethnic Minorities found two-thirds of 
most ethnic groups from the former colonies 'felt themselves 
British at some level* , and notes that British cities are not ghettoized 
to the same degree as cities in the United States (Colley 2000). 
Despite the ongoing struggle against institutionalized racism and 
explicit links between poverty, poor housing, crime, and some eth- 
nic minorities, Britain is increasingly not only multinational, but 
also multicultural. 

Colley argues that the way forward for Britain in the twenty-first 
century is to set aside out-dated arguments about identity issues an 
to focus instead on the question of citizenship and citizen s rights. 
She goes so far as to hypothesize about a Britain that is a Citizen 
Nation' with a charter of contract of citizen rights. Such a contract 
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■ an d would 

would incorporate English, Scottish, and European law, nQStalgia 
therefore fundamentally shift the perspective away fro0 J aboration 
for a vanished imperial past onto a future based on co 
and a new set of political and cultural alliances. for ^ 

Colley's idealism has a solid core of common sen > ^ 
acknowledges the diversity that has always existed in Bfl relatively 
graphical and regional distinctions are striking, given the ^ 
small spatial area occupied by these islands off the coas ^ ^ 
land Europe. It is important to stress the fact that there are : ^ ^ 
islands, for one of the most misleading British myths has ^ 
idea of the single island. It has been a useful myth, for 
the image of the single island people against the rest ol ^ 
the divisions within Britain could be papered over, an » ^> 
Scots, Welsh, and Irish packaged as a cohesive unit. One o ^ 
known portrayals of the island myth can be found m J° 
Gaunt's famous speech in Shakespeare's King Richard II: 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England 

(ii. i. 40-50) 

Encapsulated in the speech is the basis for the mythologizing that 
was to grow to its most powerful point in the heyday of the empire: 
not many islands, but one island only, a natural fortress against 
threats from other envious nations, a small island but peopled with 
a 'happy breed of men' who recognize their own good fortune in 
belonging to the island community. Throughout John of Gaunt s 
speech, the island is idealized, differences are erased and the sense 
of insiders versus outsiders is developed strongly. 

But the lines cited here represent only part of the whole speech 
and are, in any case, lifted out of context. For in the play, the dying 
John of Gaunt is railing against what he sees as the destruction of 
England by a corrupt ruler. The image of the precious stone set in a 
silver sea is not a reality, it is a fantasy conjured up to highlight in 
the most bitterly ironic manner the gap between what is and what 
should be. For the reality, both of the historical Richard II's reign 
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a jid of Shakespeare's depiction of that period, was a different story. 
During the reign of Richard II civil unrest led to armed conflict, 
v^hile the spread of reformist religious views sowed the seeds of 
wrhat was to become the Reformation. Shakespeare chose delib- 
erately to write about Richard II in 1595 in order to highlight the 
Rebate about good and bad governance in the troubled latter years 
0 f Elizabeth I's reign. So controversial was the play that on the eve 
of the abortive rebellion led by the Earl of Essex against the Queen 
in 1601, his friends paid to have the play staged in London. Two 
years later, when Elizabeth died, the Scottish Kingjames VI became 
James I of England, uniting the two nations politically They were to 
remain ever more closely bound together until devolution in 1999. 
Significantly, in the late 1990s the single island myth was also 
challenged by the setting up of the Council of the Isles that sought 
to divert attention away from Westminster and towards the historic 
links between the north Celtic regions of the British Isles. 

At the start of the twenty-first century we can see how the 
process of fantasizing about British unity and singularity has grown 
and developed from the sixteenth century onwards and is only now 
being set aside. There never was one little island peopled with a race 
of indomitable courage; there were always many islands, loosely 
bound together through waves of conquests (the Viking outpost of 
the Isle of Man, for example, continues to be outside some aspects 
of British law, particularly fiscal law) and speaking different lan- 
guages. Regional variations are immense: Cornwall and Northum- 
berland, at the extreme south-west and north-east of England, are 
totally different in terms of landscape, history, language, religion, 
and European links. During the nineteenth century it was expedient 
to present a unified front to the world and pull the threads of 
imperial possessions tightly together to bind them to what had to be 
seen to be a single, powerful state, untouched by the revolutionary 
movements that swept Europe, its energies focused on becoming 
the greatest manufacturing power on earth. In this period, the 
process of mythologizing an England that was synonymous with 
Britain erased the other components of that ideal state. 

Today, with manufacturing industry only a memory, with the 
colonial age gone forever, with new alliances being built with Euro- 
pean neighbours, with devolved assemblies and a multi-ethnic, 
multi-faith culture in most urban areas, Britain has entered a new 
era, one in which plurality, not singularity, is the norm. Personally, I 
welcome this change. I can understand the nostalgia, I can see 
where it comes from, but I can also see that it is not constructive, 
for it laments the loss of a mythical unity which not only excludes 
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people but was never authentic in the first place. The process of 
unravelling the roots of the myth, along with the process of build- 
ing a new pluralistic Britain with its component nations and com- 
plex relationships with Europe and the Commonwealth, is well 
under way. Like all processes of radical change, it involves pain and 
self-doubt, it involves questioning everything, from terminology to 
legal frameworks, but it cannot be reversed. Hence the need for a 
volume such as this, which offers a wide range of perspectives on a 
truly fascinating period of British history. 
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1505 'Gypsies' first recorded in Scotland. 

1514 'Gypsies' first recorded in England. sUDDr essed and the 

1534 Under King Henry VIII, the ^^f^ hierarchy with 

English Church separates from the Roman 
the reigning monarch at its head. 

1535 Incorporation of Wales into England. ^nary, Robert 
1604 Publication of the first monolingual English ai 

Cawdrey's A Table Alphabetical t± 
161 1 Authorized King James version of the Bible « ^ 
1707 Treaty of Union between England and Scou 

Kingdom of Great Britain. f c ^res bv the Scottish 

1712 John Bull appears in the first of a series erf sat : J 

writer, John Arbuthnot (1667-1735), as the embo 



1824 



Vassa, the African (Equiano's Travels), chronica b 



1755 Publication 
1789 

Vassa, the African (Equiano's Travels), cnroIU """ 6 n T lished 
of enslavement and the Middle Passage, is P 

London - , , . „f the Kingdom of 

1801 Act of Union results in the establishment oi 

Great Britain and Ireland. France . 
1815 Ending of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic war fi 
The terms of the Vienna Peace Settlement marice 
cant expansion of the British Empire „ 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 



formed. ,. j August 

1833 Emancipation Act abolishes slavery with effect tro ^ 
1834, following a major campaign against slavery 
and slave rebellions in the Caribbean. , Brjtish 

1840 Treaty of Waitangi and subsequent proclamation 

sovereignty over New Zealand. 
1845-7 New Zealand 'Maori' Wars. 
1847 Vegetarian Society founded. 
1851 Great Exhibition takes place at the Crystal Palace. 
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1857 Indian Mutiny breaks out. mpany arK * 

1858 Government of India Act abolishes the East India Co 

establishes direct rule. j w j t h the 

1861 Palgrave's GoWen Treasury o/ English Verse is pubhsne 

aim of establishing a national canon. hundred 

1865 Morant Bay Rebellion takes place in Jamaica. Sevef f re ssion 

black peasants are killed in a ruthless campaign o 
by Governor Eyre. 

1866 Jamaica becomes a Crown Colony. nary 

1 884 Publication of the first part of the Oxford English Dictw ^ ^ 

1885 Formal creation of the Scottish Office to administer ^ ^ 
1898 British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection (BUAV) 

Frances Power Cobbe. Verse first 

1900 Arthur Quiller-Couch's Oxford Book of English 

published. Holborn, 
1911 First Indian eating house, Salut e Hind, opened 

London. 

1916 Easter uprising against British rule in Dublin. 

1921 Anglo-Irish Treaty leads to partition of Ireland. 

1922 British Broadcasting Company set up. of 
Establishment of the Irish Free State leaving the King 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
1922-3 Civil War in the Republic of Ireland. 

1925 Plaid Cymru, the Welsh nationalist party, is formed. ^ ^ 

1926 First commercial Indian restaurant, Veeraswamy's, opene 

Regent Street, London. ^ 

1927 On 1 January the British Broadcasting Company be "> m " ad 

British Broadcasting Corporation (the BBC), a public bro 
casting service, funded by a compulsory licence fee payable y 
all receiving set owners, with a remit to inform, educate, an 

entertain. n^fri 

1928 Publication of the final part of the first edition of the Oxjor 

English Dictionary. f 

1932 English Folk Dance and Song Society formed by the merger o 

the Folk Song Society and the English Dance Society formed 
by Cecil Sharp in 1911. 

1933 British Film Institute established by Royal Charter 'to encourage 

the development of the art of film in the United Kingdom 
and 'to promote its use as a record of contemporary life and 
manner'. 

1934 Scottish National Party founded. 

J. B. Priestley's English Journey published. 

The British Council formed to promote cultural, educational, 
and technical co-operation between Britain and other 
countries. 

1936 BBC Television Service makes its first broadcast on 2 November 

to around 400 households with TV sets. The service is sus- 
pended during the war, but reopens in 1946. 

1937 Coronation of George VI. 
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194 ^ Arts Council of Great Britian emerges from the wartime Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts (CEMA) 
established by Royal Charter in January 1940. 
i 94 / Indian Independence is accomplished. 

1940 SS Windrush brings young men from Jamaica, marking the 
beginning of a large flow of labour migration from British 
Empire and Commonwealth territories in the Caribbean, Asia, 
and Africa. 

195I Festival of Britain takes place to celebrate 'one continuous, 

interwoven story of British contributions to world civilisation 

in the arts of the people'. 
The Archers, a daily radio drama based in the fictional village of 

Ambridge, takes to the air for the first time. By the beginning 

of 2001 over 13,100 episodes have been broadcast. 
i 9^3 Coronation of Elizabeth II. 

19^5 On 1 September the first advertising-supported commercial tele- 
vision service is launched in Britain, as part of the new 
Independent Television network (ITV). 
Scottish Unionist Party (Conservative) wins 50 per cent of the 
popular vote in Scotland. 
19?6 War with Egypt and the Suez Crisis. 

Riots break out in London's Notting Hill area when Teddy boys 
attack the recently arrived West Indian community. 
1957 Publication of the Wolfenden Report recommending changes in 
the law around homosexuality. 
Treaty of Rome establishes the EEC. 
1961 The film Victim, is released, the first mainstream and sympathetic 
film about homosexuals in the UK. 

1963 Minister of War, John Profumo, is forced to resign after an affair 

with Christine Keeler, who had also been involved with an 
alleged Soviet spy, Eugene Ivanov. 

1964 BBC2 television starts broadcasting. 

1966 England win the football World Cup, playing every match at 

home. 

1967 Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association established. 
Sexual Offences Act decriminalizes much homosexual activity. 
Winnie Ewing wins the Hamilton by-election for the SNP. 

1968 South Asian political refugees start to arrive from East Africa. 
Enoch Powell makes his 'Rivers of Blood' speech in which he 

predicts that England will be overrun by non-white Com- 
monwealth immigrants who will eventually outnumber and 
oppress the native white population. 

1969 Troubles commence in the North of Ireland. 

1970 First Women's Liberation Workshop held in Oxford and 

attended by around 600 delegates. 
Passing of the Equal Pay Act. 

Gay Liberation Front holds its first meetings at the London 

School of Economics. 
First Glastonbury Festival held attracting an audience of 1,500. 
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1973 Britain enters the EEC. 
1974 



1977 



1980 



Britain enters tne kb^. . 
iy/4 Prevention of Terrorism Act pas 

1975 Sex Discrimination Act passed. popping mall at Brent 

1976 Opening of Britain's first purpos 
Cross in north-west London. ^ chi ldren of Caribbean 

Pressure by Horace Ove, a film a feature film made in 

immigrants, becomes the first 

Britain. , k Mo sque, Central London, 

Completion of the Regents fa _ rf ^ Iskmic Cultural 
twenty-three years after the op sacrifice of thousands of 
Centre, established to recognize tn 
Indian Muslims in the worldw- ^ hed 
The Break-up of Britain by Tom i ^ ^ Wekh devolution. In 
1979 Referendums take place on Sco ^ short Q f t he required 
Scotland, the 52 per cent Yes v { is defeated by a 

two-thirds majority. In Wales, the pr P 
four-to-one margin. general election, marking 

Thatcher government elected at " of y c * nMmti ve rule. 

the beginning of eighteen years in i t iative and theatre in 

Founding of Field Day cultural political 
Derry, Ireland. 

First National Heritage Act P assec \ , ufban riots ^ Rrixton> 
At a time of record unemployment , 

Bristol, and Toxteth, ^'^.deteriorationofBritish 
Town", about the social and economic a 
cities, goes to number 1 in the c arts. ^ ^ 

Hunger strikes take place among repu 

Kesh prison over political status c nf , nce r takes olace 

Marriage P of Pr.ce Charles »^^^t^ 
B^R^^eht c un „y h ^ ^* 

cSSLd box-office success with the 

Oscar for Best Picture. ; , 

Animaf Liberation by Peter Singer is published. 
Identification of Aids and emergence of the Terrene ^ 
Trust, the first major gay-run Aids organization ,n the UK. 

1982 Channel 4 television starts broadcasting. 

1983 House of Lords legal ruling on Mandla v Lee, recognizing Sikhs 

as an ethnic group, requires schools and employers to modify 
dress codes so that Sikh men may wear turbans 

Commercial cable television services launched in Britain, 
breaking the BBC/ITV duopoly control over broadcasting 
services and ushering in the age of subscription television and 
themed channels. 

Second National Heritage Act passed. 

1984 Council of Europe Equal Pay Directive No. 75/U7/EEC 

incorporated into British law to define equal pay 'for the same 
work or for work to which equal value is attributed'. 
Leading pop and rock acts record the charity single 'Do They 
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Know it's Christmas Time?' under the name Band Aid. It is 
followed by the Live Aid concerts of July 1985. 
Foundation of the organization English Heritage, as a result of 

the 1983 National Heritage Act. 
Greenham Common occupation protesting at the siting of cruise 
missiles in Britain begins. 
1984-5 A year-long strike by the National Union of Mineworkers, led 
by Arthur Scargill, fails to stop a massive programme of pit 
closures introduced by the Conservative government. 
1985 Levi's launderette adverts, featuring model Nick Kamen, first 
aired in the UK on Boxing Day. 
Anglo-Irish agreement leads to increase in number of Protestant 

Orange parades. 
Around 1,000 police drawn from five police forces brutally attack 
and destroy a convoy of Travellers heading for Stonehenge to 
mark the solstice in what became known as the Battle of the 
Beanfield. 

Film My Beautiful Launderette, written by Hanif Kureishi and 
directed by Stephen Frears, tells 'a tale of the eighties' as it 
unpicks the story of a young Asian entrepreneur and his white 
working-class boyfriend. 
1986 Arena magazine for men launched by independent publishers 
Wagadon in autumn. 
Release of A Room with a View, Merchant-Ivory's adaptation of 

the E. M. Forster novel. 
Car manufacturer Nissan becomes the first Japanese company to 
build cars in the United Kingdom. Production of its 'Bluebird' 
model commences at its Sunderland plant in the north-east of 
England. 

Two films by black British directors, Handsworth Songs (John 
Akomfrah) and The Passion of Remembrance (Maureen Black- 
wood and Isaac Julien), receive West End premieres. 

1987 Publication of Robert Hewison's The Heritage Industry: Britain in 

a Climate of Decline. 
Four black MPs, Bernie Grant, Dianne Abbott, Paul Boateng, and 
Keith Vaz, are elected to the House of Commons. 

1988 Freeze exhibition in Docklands, curated by Damien Hirst, marks 

the first collective showing of 'young British artists' (yBas). 
Publication of Salman Rushdie's novel The Satanic Verses angers 
Muslims in its depiction of the Prophet Muhammed and his 
wives. This leads, in February 1989, to the pronouncement of 
a fatwa on the author by the Iranian Ayatollah Khomeini, 
proclaiming that Rushdie is an apostate and deserves to be 
killed. 

UK version of publisher Conde Nast's magazine for men GO 
(Gentlemen's Quarterly) launched. 

Section 28 of the Local Government Act makes it an offence to 
'promote homosexuality' — the cause of much protest and 
continued debate into the twenty-first century. 
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Third Claim of Right asserts sovereignty of within the 
and argues for setting up a Scottish par » ^ 
Union. . eS its V c 

1989 'Second summer of love' as rave culture rea ^ cour)t ry. 

illegal and semi-legal parties organized all 0 r ^ pr0 mot 
Scottish Constitutional Convention establis 

setting up of Scottish parliament. ket test' i° wn . 

Tory MP Norman Tebbit sets his infamous 'cricK ^ Briton s who 
questions the nationality status of black and A England- 
cheer for India, Pakistan, or the West Indies ag^ tak es 
European international football championship, 
place and soccer becomes fashionable. ^ 

1991 UK version of Esquire magazine launched in Jan 

Term 'new lad' coined by Sean O'Hagen in Aren 8^ esta blishes 
John Major's newly elected Conservative govern ^ 
new ministry— the Department of Nationa 

1992 English Football Association Premier League lau ^ ^ g M . 
Howard End, the third Merchant-Ivory adapta 

Forster novel, released. ^ CERN high 

1993 Tim Berners-Lee, a British scientist working a ^ ^ co mputer 

energy research laboratory in Geneva, deve op ^ Interne t to 
protocols for the World Wide Web, opening up 
non-specialists. 

1 994 First National Lottery draw held on 1 9 November. 
IPC's Loaded magazine launched in May. 

Northern Ireland peace process begins. mainstream 
Interracial dance music genre, 'jungle' enters t e 

with music-press and national media coverage. Labour 
Labour Party in Scotland changes its name to SCO 

Partv - AlirP A it includes 

Criminal Justice and Public Order Act introdU f £Stivals pro- 
sections to outlaw impromptu raves and music eS a j izing 
tests, and unofficial Traveller encampments by cri 
trespass and increasing police powers to seize property. ^ ^ 
Series of demonstrations attempts to stop the expor 

animals at Brightlingsea, Essex. . 
Arts Council of Great Britain's responsibilities and tun ^" on , 
transferred to three new bodies, the Arts Counc.l of Eng an 
(ACE), the Scottish Arts Council, and the Arts Council 
Wales. 

1995 Shri Swaminarayan Mandir, the first Hindu temple in Europe, 

opened in Neasden, north-west London. 
Peak of the 'Britpop' phenomenon; Blur and Oasis occupy 

number 1 and number 2 in the August singles charts. 
'Austenmania' reaches its height with the success of Pride ami 

Prejudice on British TV and Sense and Sensibility at the cinema. 

1996 BBC start a comedy series by young second-generation Asians, 

Goodness Gracious Me; its national success on radio leads to a 
television version and live theatre performances. 
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May, a Labour government elected under the leadership of 
ony Blair. Department of Culture, Media, and Sport created, 
ch draws up new guidelines for 'The People's Lottery'. 
Sensation exhibition at the Royal Academy establishes young 
British artists' key position within the contemporary visual 
arts. 

5ocial Exclusion Unit established by the New Labour govern- 
ment. Main issues addressed so far have been Truancy and 
School Exclusion; Rough Sleeping; Neighbourhood Renewal; 
Teenage Pregnancy; and New Opportunities for 16-18-year- 
olds not in Education, Employment, or Training. 
Death of Diana, Princess of Wales, in a car accident in Paris, 
publication of the Demos pamphlet Britain™: Renewing our 

Identity, launching the debate on the 'rebranding of Britain'. 
Conservatives win no seats in Scotland at British general election. 
Referendum on devolved Scottish parliament: 74 per cent vote 
yes to the principle; 63 per cent vote yes to it having tax- 
varying powers. 
Twyford Down is occupied by a protesters' encampment in an 
attempt to halt the building of the Newbury bypass. 
1998 New Deal for sin S le mot hers phased in after pilot schemes in 
1997. 

Remix version of Brimful of Asha by Cornershop becomes the first 
record by a British Asian band to top the British pop music 
charts. The original version reached number 60 in 1997. 

Release of Elizabeth, a revisionist costume drama about Queen 
Elizabeth I. 

Devolution referendums in Scotland and Wales achieve necessary 
levels of support. 

After a series of protests in opposition to Mike Foster's Hunting 
with Dogs Bill, the Countryside Alliance is formed by the 
amalgamation of the British Field Sports Society, the Country- 
side Movement, and the Countryside Business Group to 
campaign for country sports and 'to promote and protect the 
rural way of life'. 

1999 Nasser Hussain becomes the first ethnic minority cricketer to 
captain the England team after the 1999 cricket World Cup. 
Establishment of Northern Ireland Assembly. 
July sees the publication of Teenage Pregnancy report presented to 

Prime Minister Tony Blair by the Social Exclusion Unit. 
First elections held in May for the new devolved institutions in 
Scotland and Wales. The Scottish Parliament and Welsh 
Assembly are opened. . , 

Release of Shakespeare in Love, a romantic comedy in peno 
costume and a major international critical and box-o ce 
success. , 
The Stephen Lawrence Inquiry headed by Sir William M 30 ?^ 
son produces its report into the black teenager's death an t 
subsequent failed police murder inquiry. 
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i ers Body Image 

2000 British Medical Association report Eating Dxsor 

and the Media published in May. office, Women's 

In June Body Image summit held at Cabinet adv ' ertjsin g on 
Unit, to discuss the impact of the media an 
eating disorders among young girls. ^ explor- 

'Generation Sex' series appears in June on Chann ^ ear ii e r 
ing questions of teenage sexuality, teenage pregi 
onset of puberty, and sex education. mediately runs 

On 1 January the Millennium Dome opens and im 

into problems. It closes on New Year's Eve. foUn ded. 
Film Council, responsible for the British film indus ' * ^ and 
Tate Modern opens in the former Bankside pow 

receives a million visitors in just six weeks. jssion on the 

Runnymede Trust releases the report of the Com 

Future of Multi-ethnic Britain. nager of the 

2001 Sven Goran Eriksson becomes the first foreign ma 

England football team. Secretary, 
Parliament votes to abolish fox-hunting as tne n ^ an imal 
Jack Straw, proposes measures to halt the activitie 
rights protesters. tn the June general 

The issue of 'race' dominates the run-up to tne j 
election. Denouncing Labour policies that m»fff 
more power to the EU, Conservative leader, ^^X'' 
argues that Britain is in danger of becoming a " 
Conservative MP, John Townend, attacks multicultural Bntaffl 
by claiming that the British have become a mongrel r ^ 
the Labour government proposes tough measures 
'asylum-seekers'. 
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2f3 (Ryman)314 

1066 and All That (Sellar and Yeatman) 
43 

Abercrombie, Patrick 153 
abjection 81-6 

abortion, right to and Christian right 
102 

Abse, Leo 112-13 
Absolutely Fabulous 268 
accession, Act of Union (1707) 45 
Ackroyd, Peter, London 490-1 
Adams, Gerry 85 
Adidas (trainers) 406, 407 
Adonis, A., with S. Pollard, Super 

Class 139 
Adorno.T. W. 411 
Adventures in Capitalism (Litt) 313 
aesthetics. Other 335-6 
agriculture 

economy 146, 148 
Englishness 147 
Ahern, Bertie 86 
Aids see HIV/ Aids 
Albion 438 
Aldiss, Brian 235 
Alexander, C. E. 403 
alienation 230 

All that Dwell Therein (Regan) 434 
American Telegraph Magazine 447 
Americanization 

consumerism and escape from 

tradition 331-2 
see also USA 
Amis, Martin 9, 313 
Anderson, Brett 275 
Animal Liberation (Singer) 434 
Animal Machines (Harrison) 435 



animal welfare 432-5, 437, 440 
and environmentalism 323-4 
Anti-Corn Law League 37 
Archers 153 

Arena, new lad image 380-1, 382, 383 

Arnold, Matthew 445, 450 

arts 

culture and heritage 7-8 
funding of 237 
subsidy of 176 
young artists 287-303 
young British artists (yBas) 179-80 
see also culture; literature; music 
Arts Council 236-9 
Ascherson, Neil, xenophobia and 

nationalism 8 
Asians see British Asians 
Asquith, Viscount 130 
asylum seekers 468 
Atlantic-centred history 157-69 
Attitude, new lad image 383 
Alt Nature! (Lucas) 300, 302 
Austen, Jane 28, 250-1, 252, 305 
Austria 43 

avant-garde, and consumerism 288 

Babymother (Henriques) 64 
Back, L. 403 
Baddiel, David 405 
Baldwin, Stanley 136 

Englishness 4 
Balfour, A.J. 400 
Balfour, Lady Eve 433 
Banham, Reyner 242 
Barcelona, and Catalonia 141 
Barnes, Julian 313 
Barnett, Anthony, Englishness and 
Britishness 101-2 



Barry, Gerald 244 
Bassnett, Susan 495-502 
Battersea Park Pleasure Gardens 244 
Baudrillard, Jean 328 
Bauman, Zygmunt, London 490, 492 
BBC, origins 450-1 
BBC (television) 264, 265 
and the internet 457-8 
see also television 
Beatlie, James, standard speech 184, 
190 

Belich, James, New Zealand 33-4 
Benjamin, Walter 328 
Bennett, Tony 242 
Bernstein, Basil 173 
Betjeman, John, Englishness 4 
Betterton, Rosemary 

young artists 287-304 

young British artists (yBas) 179-80 
Bew, P. 

with E. Meehan, European Union 
and Northern Ireland 91 

with H. Patterson and P. Teague 89 
Big Women (Weldon) 363 
Billig, Michael 228, 231 

media and the monarchy 215, 218 
Birmingham, and the empire 29-30 
Birmingham Journal 30, 35 
birth control 369 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London, The 

(Mearn) 148 
Black, Adam 381 

Black Album, The (Kureishi) 309-10 
black British 

Black Britishness 57-65 

blackness and Asian identity 68-70 

music 281-4 

religion 198 
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